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ADVERTISEMENT. 



Thb excellence of BltowM^s Gramuabs, both as treatises ^d scbool-books. Is 
fery generally ackhowle^ed. The repeated demands, however, for a more extend- 
ed treatment of the " Analysis of Sentences^^ than was thought necessary by tb* 
anthor, has induced the publisher to issue a new edition, containing a full and pro- 
gressive exposition of thh department of grammar, and an entirely new series of 
exercises and examples, both for analysis and parsing, with observations and refer, 
ences to make them correspond with the body of the work. The exercises in Anal - 
ysis, and the definitions necessary to explain tbeui, have not been confined to the 
department of Syntax, as in most other grammatical text-books, but made to com- 
mence at a point where the intelligent progress of the pupil seems to demand such 
aid. No attempt has been made to revise the text, or change the system of grammar 
therein explained ; because, while no change could possibly accommodate it to the 
views <rf all, the intelligent teacher can find no difficulty in varying it, in a few minor 
particulars, so as to make it correspond with his own views. With these iterations, 
the publisher hopes that these works will be found more nsefiil to the public, and a 
more valuable aid to teachers in imparting instrnption in this important branch of 
education. 
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PREFACE. . 1^7^ 



"JagiM tmim out oHena vituperare, out nottrajaetaofUiiisprcBdieare, anintmi $d,^ 

1 Lahouaob is the principal vehicle of thoaght ; and bo nnmerona and important 
re the ends to which it is subservient, that it is difficult to conceive in what manner 
Im tfbin of human society could be conducted without it Its utility, therefore, wUl 
ver entitle it to a considerable share of attention in civilized communities, and to an 
mportant place in all systems of education. For, whatever we may think in relation 
1 ito origin — ^whether we consider it a special gift from Heaven, or an acquisition of 
nduBtry— a natural endowment, or an artificial invention, — certain it is, that, in the 
•restnt state of things, our knowledge of it depends, in a great measure, if not entirely, 
n the voluntary exercise of our faculties, and on the helps and opportunities afforded 
is. One may indeed acquire,* by mere imitation, such a knowledge of words, as to 
fgoy the ordinary advantages of speech ; and he who is satisfied with the dialect he 
lu 80 obtained, will find no occasion for treatises on granmiar ; but he who is desirous 
ither of relishing the beauties of literary composition, or of expressing his sentiments 
nth propriety and ease, must make the principles of language his study. 
t It is not the business of the grammarian to give 1cm to language, but to teach «, 
agreeably to the best usage. The ultimate principle by which he must be governed, 
md with which his instructions must always accord, is that species of custom which 
Titles denominate oood use; that is, present, reputable, general use. TUs prindide, 
rMch is equally opposed to fantastic innovation, and to a pertinacious adherence to 
i>e quaint peculiarities of ancient usage, is the only proper standard of grammatical 
mrity. Those rules and modes of speech, which are established 1^ this authority, 
uy be called the Institutes of Grammar. 

^ To embody, in a convenient form, the true principles of the English Language; 
c:qires8 them in a simple and perspicuous style, adapted to the capacity of youth ; 
illastrate thetu by appropriate examples and exercises; and to give to the whole all 
•ossiUe advantage from method in the arrangement; are the ottjecte of the following 
rork. The author has not deviated much from the principles adopted in the most 
'Pproved grammars alreadv in use ; nor has he acted the part of a servile copyist It 
^ not his design to introduce novelties, but to form a practical digest of established 
^iles. He has not laboured to subvert the general system of grammar, received from 
uoe inunemorial ; but to improve upon it, in its present application to our tongue. 
4. Tha( which is excellent, may not be perfect ; and amendment may be desirable, 
Hiere subversion would be ruinous. Believing that no theory can better explain the 
jTineiples of oar language, and no contrivance afford greater facilities to the student, 
be vriter has in general adopted those doctrines which are already best known ; and 
>u oontented himself with attempting littie more than an improved method of incnl- 
^^ them. The scope of his labours has been, to define, dispose, and exemplify 
^ doctrines anew ; and, with a scrupulous regard to the best usage, to offer, on 
"At antfaoritv, s(9me further contributions to the stock of grammatical knowledge. 
^ errors of former grammarians he has been more studious to avoid than to expose ; 
>od of their deficiencies the reader may judge, when he sees in what manner they are 
iere supplied. 

^ This treatise being intended for general use, and adapted to aH classes of leamens 
^ designed to embrace in a small compass a complete course of En^ish Grammar, 
[•■encumbered of every thing not calculated to convey direct information on the sub- 
^ little r^^d has therefore been paid to gainsayers. Grammarians have ever 
■"^ted, and often with more acrimony than discretion. Those who have dealt mmit 
B philological controversy, have well illustrated the couplet of Denham: 

" The tree of knowledge, blasted by disputes. 
Produces sapless leaves in stead of fruits.** 

i They who set aside the authority of custom, and judge every thing to be tmgram- 
■cal which a^iears to them to be unphilosophical, render the whole ground forever 
lotable, and weary themselves in beating the air. So various have been the notions 
»is sort of erittes, that it would be ditfioult to mention an opinion not found in 
^ of their books. Amidst this rage for speculation on a subject purely practical, 
■ioiu attempto have been made, to overthrow that system of instruction, which loi^ 
^h«a rendered venerable, and long experience proved to be usefuL But it is maaj- 
% Qneh eaidar to raise «raQ^plaus||}lr*l^ctions against this i^ystam. than to Uh 
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rent an other leas ot^Jectionable. Sneh attempte have generaOj met the reoepi 
they deserved. Their history will give no encouragement to future innovators. 

t. While some have thus wasted their energies in eccentric flights, vainly suppos 
that the learning of ages would give place to their whimsical theories; others, n 
more success, not better deserved, have multiplied grammars almost innumerably, 
abridging or modifying the books they had used in childhood. So that they who i 
at all acquainted with the origin aud character of the various compends thus int 
duoed into our schools, cannot but desire a work which shall deserve a more extens 
and more permanent patronage, based upon better claims. For, as Lord Bacon < 
serves, the number of Ul-written books is not to be diminished by ceasing to write, 1 
by writing others which, like Aaron's serpent, shall swallow up the i^urious. 

8. The nature of the subject almost entirely precludes invention. The author h 
however, aimed at that kind and degree of originality, which are to be commended 
works of this sort ; and has borrowed no more from others than did the most lean 
and popular of his predecessors. And, though he has taken the liberty to think s 
write for himself, he trusts it will be evident that few have excelled him in diligec 
of research, or have f crowed more implicitly the dictates of that authorife7 wbi 
gives law to language. 

0. All science is laid In the nature of things ; and he only who seeks it there, o 
rightly guide others in the paths of knowledge. He alone can know whether his pi 
decessors went right or wrong, who is capable of a Judgement independent of theii 
But with what shameful serv^ty have many false or faultv definitions and rules be 
copied and copied from one grammar to another, as if authority had canonized tlu 
errors, or none had eyes to see them I Whatsoever is Signified and fair, is also modi 
and reasonable ; but modestv does not consist in having no opinion of one's own, a 
reason in following with blind partiality the footsteps of others. Grammar nnsi 
ported by authority, is indeed mere fiction. But what apolo£7 is this, for that authi 
ship which has produced so many grammars without onginality ? Shall he who ci 
not write for himself, improve upon him who can? It is not deference to merit, b 
impudent pretence, practising on the credulity of ignorance I Commonness alo 
exempts it from scrutiny, and the success it has, is but the wages of its own wort 
lessness I To read and be informed, is to make a proper use of books for the advan^ 
ment of learning; but to assume to be an author by editing mere commonplaces m 
stolen criticisms, is equally beneath the ambition of a scholar and the honesty o^ 
man. 

10. Grammar being a practical art, with the principles of which every intelllga 
person is more or less acquaints, it might be expected that a book written professed 
on the subject, should exhibit some evidence of its author's skilL But it would sefl 
that a multitude of bad or indifferent writers have Judged themselves qualified , 
teach the art of spealdng and writing well ; so that correctness of language and nel 
ness of style are as rarely to be found in grammars as in other books. There h« 
been, however, several excellent scholars, who have thought it an object not unwort 
of their talents, to prescribe and elucidate the principles of English Grammar. ^ 
these, for an obvious reason, have executed their designs with various degrees of s^ 
cess ; and even the most meritorious have left ample room for improvement, thou 
some have evinced an ability which does honour to themselves, while it gives cav 
to regret their lack of an inducement to further labour. The mere grammarian c 
neither aspire to praise, nor stipulate fov a reward ; and to those who were best qu^ 
fied to write, the subject could offer no adequate motive for diligence. 

11. Having devoted many years to studies of this nature, and being conversant 
most of the grammatical treatises already published, the author conceived that 
objects above enumerated, might, perhaps, be better effected than they bad bet 
any work within his knowledge. And he persuades himself that the Improvei 
here offered, are neither few nor inconsiderable. He does not mean, however, 
preciate the labours, or to detract from the merits of those who have gone before 
and taught with acknowledged skUL He has studiously endeavoured to avail him 
of all the light they have thrown upon the subject For his own information, h« 
carefully perused more than two hundred English grammars, and has glanced 
many others that were not worth reading. With tliis publication in view, he has 
resorted to the onginal sources of grammatical knowledge, and has not only critii 
considered what he has seen and heard of our vernacular tongue, but has sought i 
some diligence the analogies of speech in the structure of several other languages, 

12. His progress in compiling this work has been slow, and not unattended 1 
labour and difficulty. Amidst the contrarieties of opinion, that appear in the vai 
treatises already before the public, and the perplexities inseparable from so complii 
a subject, he has, after deliberate consideration, adopted those views and explana 
which appeared to him the least liable to objection, and the most compatible witli 
ultimate object — the production of a practical school grammar. , 

IB. Ambitious of maldng not a large but an acceptable book, he has compressed 
this volume the most essential parts of a mass of materials from which he coul 
easily have formed a folio. Whether the toil be compensated or not, is a matt4 
little consequence ; he has neither written for bread, nor built castles in the air. 
is too well versed in the history of his theme, too well aware of the precarious fo^ 
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- «f Aotiiors, to indulge any confident anticipations of sncceM ; yet he will imt deny that 
his hopes are laige, being conscious of having cherished them with a liberality of fee^ 

- h^vhich eannot fear disappointment. In this temper he would invite the reader to 
a morough perusal of the following pages. A grammar should speak for itt^elf. In a 
irork of this nature, every word or tittle which does not recommend the performance 
to the understanding and taste of the skillful, is, so far as it goes, a certificate againsi 
it Yet, if some small errors have escaped detection, let it be recollected that it is al- 
most impossible to print with perfect accuracy a work of this size, in which so many 
litae things should be observed, remembered, and made exactly to correspond. There 
Is no human vigilance which multiplicity may not sometimes baffle, and mlnutenesi 
sometimes elude. To most persons grammar seems a dry and difiScult sulject ; but 
there is a disposition of mind, to which what is arduous, is for that very reason allu- 
ring. The difficulties encountered in boyhood from the use of a niiserable epitomef 
and the deep impression of a few mortifying blunders made in public, first gave the 
author a fondness for grammar ; circumstances having since favoured this turn of hif 
pmas, he has voluntarily pursued the study, with an assiduity which no man will ever 
imitate for the sake of pecuniary recompense. 

14. This work contams a full series of exercises adapted to its several parts, with 
notices of the manner in which they are to be used, according to the place assigned 
them. The exampleaof false syntax placed under the i-yles, are to be corrected oral- 
Hf; the four chapters of exercises adapted to the four parts of the subject, are to be 
vrittenout by the learner. In selecting examples for these exercises, the author ha« 
been studious to economize the learner's and the teacher's time, by admitting those 
^y which were very short. He has, in general, reduced each example to a single 
hne. And, in this manner, he has been able to present, in this small volume, a series 
«f exercises, more various than are given in any other grammar, and nearly equal in 
munber to all that are contained in Murray's two octavoes. It is believed thata gram- 
matical treatise at once so comprehensive and concise, has not before been ofiiered to 
the public 

1& The only successful method of teaching grammar, is, to cause the principal defi- 
mtions and rules to be committed thoroughly to memory, that they may ever after- 
wards be readily applied. Oral instruction may smooth the way, and facilitate the 
labour of the learner ; but the notion of communicating a competent knowledge of 
KTwninar without imposing this task, is disproved by universal experience. Nor will 
It avail any thing for the student to rehearse definitions and rules of which he makes 
00 practical application. In etymology and syntax, he should be alternately exercised 
in learning small portions of his book, and then applying them in parsing, till the 
▼hole is rendered familiar. To a good reader, the achievement will be neither great 
Bor difficult; and the exercise is well calculated to improve the memory, and strength- 
en all the faculties of the mind. 

16. The mode of instruction here recommended is the result of long and successful 
experience. There is nothing in it, which any person of common abilities will find it 
^calt to understand or adopt. It is the plain didactic method of definition and ex- 
unple, rule and praxis ; which no man who means to teach grammar well, will ever 
desert, with the hope of finding an other more rational or more easy. The book its^ 
viU niake any one a grammarian, who will take the trouble to observe and practise 
▼hat it teaches ; and even if some instructors should not adopt the readiest and most 
efficient method of making their pupils familiar with its contents, they will not fail to 
instruct by it as effectually as they can by any other. "Whoever is acquainted with 
^ grammar of our language, so as to have some tolerable skill in teaching it, will 
■ere find almost every thing that is true in his own instructions, clearly embraced 
'mder its prox)er head, so as to be easy of reference. And perhaps there are few, how- 
ever learned, who, on a perusal of the volume, would not be furnished with some im- 
portant rules and facts which had not before occurred to their own observation. 

IT. The greatest peculiarity of the method is, that it requires the pupil to speak or 
vrite a great deal, and the teacher very little. But both should constantly remembei 
^t grammar is the art of speaking and writing well ; an art wliich can no more be 
acquired without practice than that of dancing or swimming. And each should be 
owrfol to perform his part handsomely— without drawling, omitting, stopping, hesita. 
ttng, faltering, miscaUing, reiteiating, stuttering, hurrying, slurring, mouthing, miso 
quoting, mispronouncing, or any of the thousand faults which render utterance dis* 
>gieealdeand inelegant. It is the learner's diction that is to be improved ; and the 
■TBtem will be found well calculated to effect that ol^ect ; because it demands of him, 
ool only to answer questions on grammar, but also to make a prompt and practical 
applica^n of what he has just learned. If the class be tolerable readers, it will not 
w necessary for the teacher to say much ; and, in general, he ought not to take up 
thettmebyso doing. He should, however, carefully superintend their rehearsals; 
Itre the word to the next, when any one errs ; and order the exercise in such a man- 
>wr that ^tber his own voice, or the example of his best scholars, may gradually cor. 
reek the 01 habits of the awkward, till all leafn to recite with clearness, understanding 
t«tt what tiMjy say, and making it intelUgible to others. , ^ _, , . „.„, 

Vk The exerdsb of parsing commences immediately after the first lesson of etymjw. 
«irt tni is earried on progressively till it embraces aU the doctrines that are appno* 
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Me to It If it be perfonned ftcoording to the order preeeribed. It wUl soon make ttl 
■tndent perfectly familiar with ail the primary definitions* and rules of i^raxninar. I 
requires just enough of thought to keep the mind attentive to what the lips are atte^ 
log; while it advances by such easy gradations and constant repetitions as leave thi 
pairil utterly without excuse, if he does not know what to sav. Being neither wholly 
•xtemporaneous nor wholly rehearsed by rote, it has more dignity than a school-boy'i 
oonversation, and more ease than a formal recitation, or declamation ; and is thetefore 
an exercise well calculated to induce a habit of uniting correctness with fluency in oiw 
diiuuy speech— a species of etocution as valuable as any other. 

19. The best instruction is that which ultimately gives the greatest facility- and skiB 
in practice ; and grammar is best taught by that process which brings its doctrines 
most directly home to the habits as well as to the thoughts of the pupil — ^vrbich tiis 
most ^ectoally conquers inattention, and leaves the deepest impress of shame ap<» 
blunderbig isnorance. In the whole range of school exercises, there is none of greater 
Importance tnan that of parsing; and yet perhaps there is none which is, in ^nend, 
more defectively conducted. Scarcely less useful, as a means of instruction, is the 
practice of correcting false syntax oraUy, by regular and logical forms of argument; 
nor does this appear to have been more ably directed towards the purposes of disci" 
pline. There is so much to be done, in order to effect what is desirable in the man* 
agement of these things; and so little prospect that education will ever be generally 
ndsed to a just appredation of that study which, more than all others, forms the mind 
to habits of correct thinking ; that, in reflecting upon the state of the science at the 
present time, and upon the means of its improvement, the author cannot but ^nnpa* 
uiiae, in some degree, with the sadness of the learned Sanctius ; who tells ua, that he 
had ** always lamented, and often with tears, that while other branches of learning 
were excellently taught, grammar, which is the foundation of all others, lay- so much 
n^ected, and that for th& n^lect there seemed to be no adequate remedy.** — /V<A to 
Minennx. The grammatical use of language is in sweet alliance with the moral*; and a 
rinular regret seems to have prompted the following exclamation of the Christian poet : 

" Sacred Interpreter of human though^ 
How few respect or use tiiee as they ought !" — Cowpw, 

SOl No directions, either oral or written, can ever enable the heedless and the nn- 
thinking to speak or write well. That must indeed be an admirable book, which can 
attract levity to sober reflection, teach thoughtlessness the true meaning of words, 
raise vulgarity from its fondness for low examples, awaken the spirit which attains to 
excellency of speech, and cause grammatical exercises to be skiUf ullv managed, where 
teachers themselves are so often lamentably deficient in them. Yet something may 
be effected by means of a better book, if a better can be introduced. And what with- 
stands ?-«Whatever there is of ignorance or error in relation to the premises. And is 
it uTogant to say there is much? Alas! in regard to this, as well as to many a 
weightier matter, one may too truly affirm, MuUa non sunt sieut multia videntur — 
Many things are not as the^ seem to many. Common errors are apt to conceal them- 
selves from the common mind ; and the appeal to reason and just authority is often 
fhistrated, because a wrong head defies both. But, apart from this, there are difficult 
ties : multiplicity perplexes choice ; inconvenience attends change ; improvement re-' 
quires eflbrt; conflicting theories demand examination; the principles of the science 
are unprofitaUy disputed; the end is often divorced from the means; and much that 
belies the title, has been published under tRe name. 

21. It is certain, that the printed formularies most commonly fbmished for the lntJ 
portant exercises of parsing and correcting, are either so awkwardly written, or m 
negligently followed, as to make grammar, in the mouths of our juvenile orators, littM 
else than a crude and Storing jargon. Murray evidently intended that his book oi 
exercises should be constantly used with his grammar ; but he made the examples ^ 
the former so dull and prolix, that few learners, if any, have ever gone through tl4 
series agreeably to his direction. The publishing of them in a separate volume, hfll 
probably given rise to the absurd practice of endeavouring to teach his grammar with' 
out them. The forms of parsing and correcting which this author furnishes, are aid) 
misplaced ; and when found by the learner, are of little use. They are so Terbaailjj 
awkward, irregular, and deficient, that the pupil must be a dull boy, or utterly ignoi 
rant of grammar, if he cannot e]q>re8s the facts extemporaneously in better En^isT 
When we consider how exceedingly important it is, that the business of a sch< 
should proceed without loss of time, and that, in the oral exercises here spoken 

each pupil should go through his part promptly, clearly, correctly, and fully, we c 

not think it a light objection that these forms, so often to be repeated, are iMidly wril 
ten. Nor does the objection lie against this writer only: Ab uno diece omnes. Br 
ihe reader may demand some illustrations. 

22. First— from his etymological parsing: "O Virtue T how amiable thou art 
Here his form for the word Virtue is — " Virtue is a cmnnion substantive of the n 
gender, of the third person, in the singular number, and the nominative case, 
should have been — '-''Virtue is a common nouny personified j>roper, of the second 
son, singular number, feminine gender, and nominative case." An4, than the di 
IIOBS of all these things should hav9 followed in regular numerical order. He 
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fiitilMtof tiUfliioiiiiirroBg, forTirtoeaddreMedbMOOMtaaiadlTidaAl: iMghrwttM 
grader wrong, and in direet oontrmdietioii of what hm mt* of the word, in his tMUoa 
OB gender ; he gires the person wroog, as may be seen by the pronoun thom; he r» 
pe^ the definite artide three times unneoesaarilf , and inserts two needles s jpreposi. 
Bona, making them different where the relation is precisely the same : and all thii. in 
• sentence of two lines, to tell the properties of the nonn Virtue /—But, in etyroologieal 
parsing, the definitions ezplaininff the properties of the parts of speeeh, oofht to be 
regularly and rapidly rehearsed by the pnpil, till all of them are perfectly fluniUar, 
■nd till he can discern, with the quickness ef thoo^yt, what Is true or fidse In the de« 
icription <^ any word in any intelligilde sentenoe. All these the author omits; and, 
on aeoonnt of this omission, his whole method of etynsologioal parsing la mJSHimbly de* 
fident 

23. Secondly—from his syntactical parsing: " Vice degrades as.** Here his form 
for the word Vice is—'* Vice is a common substantiTe of the third person, in the sln- 
golar nnmber, and the nominative case." Now, when the learner to t<dd that tfato to 
the syntactical parsing of a nonn, and the other the etymologieaL he will of coarse eon- 
dude, tliat to advance from the etymology to the qrntax of thto part of speech. Is 
merely to emit the gender-^tids being the only diflEerence between the two forms. But 
even this difference had no other origin than the oom^er^s carelessness in preparing 
Ms o<^TO book of ezerdaes— the gender being inserted in the duodedma And whiS 
then? Is the syntactical parsfaig of a noon to be predsely the same as the etyn\ologi- 
ealf Never. But Murray, and all who admire- and follow his work, are content to 
parse many words by ludves — ^making a distinction, and yet often omitting, in both 
parts of the exercise, every thing which constitutes the oiflerence. He should here 
save said — *' Vice is a OOTunon noun <^ the third person, singular number, neuter gen- 
der, and nominative case : and is the suldect of aeqradea; according to the rule which 
says, * A noun or a pronoun which to the suli[)ect of a verb, must be in the nominative 
case.* ' Because the meaning ia^-viee degradee,'* Thto to ttie whole description of the 
vord, with its ocmstrnction ; and to sav less, to to leave tiie matter unfinished. 

24 Thirdly— from hto ** mode of verbally correcting erroneous sentences : * The man 
Ib prudent which speaks little.* Thto sentence,** says Murrav, ** to incorrect ; beoaose 
wbieh to a pronena cf the neuter aender^ and doe§ not agree in gender with its antece- 
dent oton, which to masculine. But a pronoun diould agsee with its anteced«>t hi 
gender, &c., according to the fifth rule of svntaz. Which should therefore be wAo, a 
relatiye pronoun, agreeing with its anteeedoit vnam; and the sentence should stand 
&as: * The man to prudent yoho speaks little.* ** Again : ** * After I visited Europe, I 
returned to America.* Thie ee/rUancey^* says he, *'is not eerrect; because the verb 
tieUed to in the imperfect tense, and yet used here to expressman aetioa, not only past, 
bat prior to the time referred to by the verb returned, to which it relates. By the 
thirte^th nUe of ^mtax, when verbs are used that, in point of time, relate to eadi 
otho*, the order of time should be observed. The imperfect tense vietted^ should 
therefinre have been Jiod visited, in the pluperfect tease, representing Uie action of 
visiting^ not only as past, but also as prior to the time of returning. The sentence 
correated would stand thus: * After I had visited Europe, I returned to America.* ** 
These are the first two examples of Murray* s verbal corrections, and the only ones re* 
tained by Alger, in hto improved, recopyMghted edition of Murray*s Exercises. Yet, 
in «tch of them, to the argumentation palpably false 1 , In the former, trulv, vohich 
should be who ; but not because which is of the neuter gender; but because the appli- 
cation of that relative to persons^ to now nearly obsolete. Can any grammarian for- 
get ^at, in speaking of brute animals, male or female, we oommouly use whicK, and 
nerer who t But if which must needs be neuter^ tiie world to wrong in this. — ^As for 
the latter example, it to right as it stands : and the correction is, in some sort, tauto- 
kgieaL The conjunctive adverb after makes one of the actions mibsequent to the 
otibor, and gives to the visiting all the priority that is signified by the |duperfeet 
teue. ** J^ter I visited Europe,** to equivalent to ** ITAsn I had visited Emrope.** 
The whole argument to therefore void. 

S6w These few brief illustrations, out^f thousands that mig^t be adduced in proof of 
thefaoltiness of the common manuals, the author has reluctantly introduced, to show 
that, even in the most popular books, the g|ummar of our language has not been treat- 
«d vith that care and ability which its importance demands. It to hardly to be sup- 
posed ^hat men unused to a teacher's duties, can be qualified to compose such books 
u vill most facilitate hto labours. Practice to a better pilot than theoory. And while, 
inrei^ect to grammar, the evidences of failure are constantly inducing changes from 
ooe syrtem to anothw, and almost daily giving birth to new expedients as constantly 
to Old in the ssme disappointment; perhaps the practical instructions <^ an expe- 
rianced teacher, hwg and assiduously devoted to the study, may approve themselves 
to many, as seasonably supplying the aid and guidance which they require. 

2& From the doctrines of grammar, novelty to rigidly excluded. They consist ef 
detaito to wbidk taste can lend no charm, and genius no embellishment A writer may 
caress them with neatness and perspicuity — their importance talone can commend 
than to notice. Yet, in drawing his illustrations from the stores of literature, the 
yumniiisn vmj salect some gons of thought, which will fasten on the memoty « 
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worthy sentimeTit, or relieve the dullness of minnte instrnction. Bnch examples harv 
been taken from various authors, and interspersed throng the following pages. 

27. The moral effect of early lessons being a point of the utmost importance, it Ib «8. 
pedally incumbent on all those who are endeayouring to confer the benefits of intel- 
lectual culture, to guard against the admitiidon or the inculcation of any principle which 
may have an improper tendency, and be ultimately pr^udicial to those whom they in« 
struct In preparing this treatise for publication, the author has been solicitoas to 
avoid every thing that could be offensive to the most delicate and scrupulous reader ; 
and, of the several thousands of quotations given, he trusts that the greater part will 
be considered valuable on account of the sentiments they contain. 

28. He has not thought it needful, in a work of this kind, to encumber his pages 
with a useless parade of names and references, or to distinguish veiy minutely what is 
copied and what is originaL All strict definitions of the same thing are necessarily 
similar. The doctrines of the work are, for the most part, expressed in his own lan- 
guage, and iUustrated by that of others. Where authority was requisite, names have 
been inserted ; and in general also where there was room. In the doctrinal parts of 
the volume, not only quotations from others, but most examples made for the occasion, 
are marked with guillemets, to distinguish them from the main text; while, to al- ■ 
most every thing which is really taken from any other known writer, a name or refer- 
ence is added. In the exercises for correction, few references have been given ; be- 
cause it is no credit to any author, to have written bad Eng^h. But the intelligent 
reader will recognize as quotations a laige portion of the examples, and know from 
what works they are taken. To the scho<^-boy this knowledge is neither important 
nor interesting 

29. Many of the definitions and rules of grammar have so long been public property, 
and have been printed under so many names, that it is difiicult, if not impossible, to 
know to whom they originally belonged. Of these the author has freely availed him- 
self, though seldom without some amendment ; while he has carefully abstained from 
every thing on which he supposed there could now be any individual claim. He has 
therefore ^wer personal obligations to acknowledge, than most of those who are re- 
puted to have written with sufficient originality on the subject 

60. In truth, not a line has here been copied with any view to save the labour of com- 
position; for, not to compile an En^irii grammar from others already extant, but to 
compose one more directly from the sources of the art, was the task which the writer 
proposed to himself. And though the theme is not one upon which a man may hope 
to write well with little reflection, it is true, that the parts of this treatise which hare 
cost him the most labour, are those which '* consist chiefly of materials selected from 
the writings of others." These, however, are not the didactical portions of the book, 
but tiie proofs and examples ; which, according to the custom of the ancient gramma- 
rians, ought to be taken from other authors. But so much have the makers of our 
modern grammars been allowed to presume upon the respect and acquiescence of their 
readers, that the ancient exactness on this point would often appear pedantic Many 

Shrases and sentences either original or anonymous will therefore be found among the 
lustrations of the following work ; for it was not supposed that any reader would de- 
mand for every thing of this kind the authority of a great name. Anonymous exam- 
ples are sufficient to elucidate principles, if not to establish them; and elucidation is 
often the sole purpose for which an example is needed. 

31. The author is well aware that no writer on grammar has any right to propose 
himself as authorit}^ for what he teaches ; for every language, being the common prop> 
erty of all who use it, ought to be carefully guarded agtdnst any caprice of individuals, 
ana especially against that which might attempt to impose erroneous or arbitrary defi- 
nitions and rules. ''*■ Since the matter of which we are treating,** says the philolo^sk 
of Salamanca, ** is to be verified, first by reason, and then by testimony and usage, 
none ought to wonder if we sometimes deviate from the track of great men ; for, with 
whatever authority any grammarian may weigh with me, unless he shall have con- 



tuitively seen to be true or false, is already sufficiently proved or detected, many 
points in grammar need nothing more than to be clearly stated and illustrated ; nay, it 
would seem an injurious reflection on the understanding of the reader, to accumulate 
proofs of what cannot but be evident to all who speak the language. 

32. Among men of the same profession, there is an unavoidable rivalry, so far as 
they become competitors for the same prise ; but in competition there is nothing dis- 
honourable, while excellence alone obtains distinction, and no advantage is sought by 
unCair means. It is evident that we ought to account him the best grammarian, who 
has the most completely executed the worthiest design. But no worthy design oaa 
need a fi^se apology ; and it is worse than idle to prevaricate. That is but a spurious 
modesty, which prompts a man to disclaim in one way what he assumes in an other 
—or te underrate the duties of his office, that he may boast of having " done all that 
could reasonably be expected.*' Whoever professes to have improved the science of 
English gnunmar, must claim to know more of the matter than the generality of Kig- 
iah grammarians; and he who begins with uying that ** little can he expected** tnn 
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fbe office be assnmes, must be wrongfaUy contradicted wben be Is b«ld to bare dont 
much. Neither the ordinary power of speech, nor even the aUIity to write re8pect»> 
My on common topics, makes a man a cntic among critics, or enables him to Judge of 
hterary merit And if, by virtue of these qualifications alone, a man will become • 
grammarian or a connoisseur, he can hold the rank only by courtesy — a courtesy 
which is content to degrade the character, that his inferior pretensions may be ac- 
cepted and honoured under the name. 

33. By the force of a late popular example, still too widely influential, grammatical 
authorship has been reduced in the view of many, to little or nothing more than m 
mere serving-up of materials anonymously borrowed ; and, what is most remarkable, 
eren for an indifferent performance of this low office, not only unnamed reyiewen, 
bat seyeral writers of note, hare not scrupled to bestow the hlghcRt praise of gram- 
matical excellence! And thus the palm of superior skill in grammar, has been born* 
away hj a professed compiler; who had so mean an opinion of what his theme re- 

Suired, as to deny it even the common courtesies of compilation. What marvel is it, 
lat, under the wing of such authority, many writers have cdnce sprung up, to im- 
prove apon this most happy design : while au who were competent to the tudc, have 
beeo discouraged ftom attempting any thing like a complete grammar of our lan- 
guage? What motive shall excite a man to long-continued diligence, where such no- 
tions prevail as give mastership no hope of preference, and where the praise of his inge- 
nuity and the reward of his labour must needs be inconsiderable, tiU some honoured 
compiler usurp them both, and bring his *' most useful matter" before the world un- 
der better auspices? If the love of learning supply such a motive, who ^t has gen- 
erously yielded to the impulse, will not now, like Johnson, feel himself reduced to an 
** humble drudge" — or, like Perizonius, apologize for the apparent folly of devoting 
bis time to such a subject as grammar? 

84. Since the first edition of this work, more than two hundred newcompends, 
m«iy of them professing to be abstracts of Murray with improvements, have been 
added to our list of En^sh grammars. The author has examined about one hundred 
and fifty, and seen advertisements or notices of nearly hair as many more. Being va- 
rloasin character, they will of course be variously estimated; but, so far as he can 
Judge, they are, without exception, works of little or no real merit, and not likely to 
be much patronized or long preserved from oblivion. For which reason, he would 
have been indiaed entirely to disregard the petty depredations which the writers of 
several of them have committed upon the following digest, were It not possible that 
by such a frittering-away of his work he himself might one day seem to some to have 
copied that tVom others which was first taken from him. Trusting to make it mani- 
fest to men of learning, that in the production of these Institutes far more has been 
done for the grammar of our language, than any sin^ hand had before achieved 
within the limits of a school-book, and that with perfect fidrness towards other 
writers: he cannot but feel a wish that the integrity of his text should be preserved, 
whatever else may befell ; and that the multi^de of scribblers who Judge it so need- 
fal to remodel Murray's defective compilation, would forbear to publish under his 
name or their own what they find only in the following pages. 

85. The mere rivalry of their authorship is no subject of concern ; but it Is enough 
for any ingenuous man to have toiled for years in soUtude to complete a work of pub- 
He utiUty, without entering a warfare for life to defend and preserve it Accidental 
coincidences in books are unfrequent, and not often such as to excite the suspicion of 
the most sensitive. But, though the criteria of plagiarism are neither obscure nor dis- 
putable, it is not easy, in this beaten track of literature, for persons of little reading to 
know what is, or is not, originaL Dates must be accurately observed. Many things 
must be minutely compared. And who will undertake such a task, but he tliat is peri 
lonally interested f Of the thousands who are forced into the paths of learning, few 
ever care to know, by what pioneer, or with what labour, their way was cast up for 
them. And even of those who are honestly engaged in teaching, not many are ade- 
quate Judges of the comparative merits of the great number of books on this subject 
The common notions of mankind conform more easily to fashion than to truth ; and, 
even of some things within their reach, the majority seem content to take their opin-' 
ions upon trust Hence, it is vain to expect that that which is intrinsically best, will 
be everywhere preferred ; or that which is meritoriously elaborate, adequately appro* 
tutted. But common sense might dictate that learning is not encouraged or req>ect«d 
by those who, for the making of books, prefer a pair of scissors to the pen. 

36. The real history of grammar is little known ; and many erroneous impressions 
are entertained concerning it: because the story of the systems most generally receiv- 
ed, has never been fully told ; and that of a multitude now gone to oblivion, was never 
worth tdling. In the distribution of grammatical fame, which has chiefly been made 
by the hand of interest, we have had a strange illustration of the saying : ** Unto every 
one that hath shall be given, and he shall have abundance : but from him that hath 
not, shall be taken away even that which he hath." Some whom fortune has made 
popular, have been greatly overrated, if learning and talents are to be taken into tiM' 
aeeoont; since It is manifest, that with no extraordinary claims to either, tbey jiaT 
tsksn the very foremost rank among grammarians, and thrown the learning *nd mw 
If 9tlMni into the ikade, or mada them tributary to their own snooeas aad popolanq 
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8T. Tew writers on grammaEr have been more noted fhan Lily and Htimaj. A Irir 
was made in England by Henry the Eighth, commanding Lily's grammar **onl; 
everywhere to be taaght, for the use of learners and for the hurt in changing of 
Bchoolemaistens." — Pre/, to Liiy, p. xiv. Being long kept in force by means of a 
special inquiry directed to be made by the bishops at their stated visitations, this law, 
for three hundred years, imposed the book on all the established schools of the realm.- 
Yet it is certain, that about one half of what has thus gone under the name of Lily, 
(** because," says one of the patentees, ** he had so considerable a hand in the compo- 
■ition,") was written by Dr. COlet, by Erasmus, or by others who improved the work 
after Lily's death. (See Ward's Preface to the book, 1793.) And of the other bal^ 
history incidentally tells, that neither the scheme nor the text was originaL The 
Printer*? (Grammar, London, 1T87, speaking of the art of type-founderv, says : ♦* The 
ItaUann in a short time brought it to that perfection, that in the beginning of the year 
1474, they cast a letter not much inferior to the best typ^ of the present age ; as may- 
be seen in a Latin Grammar written by Omnilxmus Leonicenns, and printed at Paduft 
on the 14th of January, 1474; from tohom our grammarian^ Lily, has taken the entire 
teheme of hia grammar, and transcribed the greatest part thereof, without paying ang 
regard to the memory of this cntthor.^l The historian then proceeds to speak aboat 
types. See also the History of Printing, 8vo, London, 1770. This is the grammar 
which bears upon its titlepage: '■'^Quam aolam Megia Majestas in omnibus mkoli^ 
docendam prascipiV* 

38. Murray was an inteUigent and very worthy num, to whose various labours in the 
compilation of books our schosls are under many obligations. But in original thonghft 
and critical skill he fell far below most of ** the authors to whom,'* he confesses, " the 
grammatical part of his compilation is principally indebted for its materials; namely, 
Harris, Johnson, Lowth, Priestley, Beattie, Sheridan, Walker, Coote, Blair, and 
CampbelL" — Introd. to Oram., p. 7. It is certain and evident that he -entered upon 
his task with a very insufficient preparation. His biography informs ns, that, ** Gram- 
mar did not particularly engage his attention, until a short time before the publicati(» 
of his first work on that subject;'* that, '*His grammar, as it appeared in the first 
edition, was completed in rather less than a year— though he had an intra*vening ill. 
ness, which for several weeks stopped the progress of the work;'* and that, *'the Ex- 
ercises and Key were also composed in about a year." — Life of L. Mwrrc^, p. 188. 
From the yesj first sentence of his l)ook, it appears that he entertained but a low and 
most erroneous idea of the duties of that sort of character in which he was about to 
come before the public He improperly imagined, as many others have done, that 
** little can be expected" Arom a modem grammarian, or (as he chose to express it) 
**fh>m a new compilation, besides a carefhl selection of the most usefhl matter, and 
some degree of improvement in the mode of adapting it to the understanding, and the 
gradual process of learners." — Introd. to Oram., 8vo, p. 6; 12mo, p. 3. As if, to be 
master of Us own art — ^to thiuk and write well himself, were no part of a grammarian*s 
business! And again, as if the jewigls of scholM*sliip, thus careftdly selected, oould 
need a burnish or a foU from other hands than those which fashioned them I 

39. Mm-ray' s general idea of the doctrines of grammar was Judieioua He attempted 
no broad innovation on what had been previously taught ; for he had neither the vanity 
to suppose he could give currency to novelties, nor the folly to waste his time in la- 
bours utterly nugatory. By turning his own abilities to their best account, he seems 
to have done much to promote and facilitate the study of our language. But his no- 
tion of grammatical authorship, cuts off f^om it all pretence to literary merit, for tlie 
sake of doing good ; and, taken in anj other sense than as a forced apology for his own 
assumptions, his lai^uage on this point is highly ii^jurious towards the very authors 
whom he copied. To Justify himself, he ungenerously places them, in common with 
others, under a d^radiog necearity which no able grammarian ever felt, and whidi 
every man of gemus or learning must repudiate. If none of our older grammars 
disprove his assertion, it is time to have a new one that will ; for, to expect the perfec- 
tion of grammar from him who cannot treat the subject in a style at once ori^al and 
pure, is absurd. He says, " The greater part of an English grammar mustneeesoarily 
he a compilation;** and adds, with r^erence to his own, ** originality belongs to but a 
small portion of it This I have adtnowledged ; and I trust this acknowledgement 
will protect me from all attacks, grounded on any supposed ui^ust and irregular as- 
sumptions." — Letter, 1811. The acknowledgement on which he thus relies does not 
appear to have been, made, till his grammar had gone through several editioiils. It 
was then inserted as follows: **In a work which professes to be a compilation, and 
which, /rom the nature and design cf it, must consist chiefly of materials selected 
f>*om the writings of others, it is scarcely necessary to apologize for the use which th« 
compiler has made of his predecessors' labours, or ioTomitting to insert their names.** 
— Introd. to Gram.., 8vo, p. 7; 12mo, p. 4. 

40. For the nature and design of a book, whatever they may be, the author alone is 
Twerable ; but the nature and de^gn ofgnsmmar, are no less repugnant to the strain 

this apology, than to the vast number of errors and defects which were overlooked 
Murray in his work of compilation. There is no part of the volume more accurate, 
a that which he literally copied flrom Lowth. To the Short Introduction alone he 
I i nde b t e d for more than a hundred and twenty pangsaphs; and even in tiiett 
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tiiflre are many things obvioasly erroneoos. Many of the beet practical notes wen 
Uken from Priestley ; yet it was lie, at whoee doctrines were pointed most of those 
'* positions and discuwsions,*^ which alone the author claims as original. To some, 
boweyer, his own alterations may have given rise ; for, where he ** persuades himself 
he is not destitute of originality,*^ he is often arguing against the text of his own earlier 
editions. Webster's well-known complaints of Murray's unfairness, had a far better 
cause than requital; for there was no generosity in ascribing them to peevishness, 
though the passages in question were not worth copying. On perspicuity and accuracy, 
about Gixty pages were extracted from Blair , and it requires no great critic^ acumen 
to discover, that they are miserably deficient in both. On the law of language, there 
are fifteen pages from Campbell ; which, with a few exceptions, are well written. The 
roles for spelUng are the same as Walker's: the third one, however, is a gross blun- 
der; and the fourth, a needless repetition. Were this a place for minute criticism, 
blemishes almost innumerable might be pointed out. It might easily be shown that 
almost every rule laid down in the book ibr the observance of the learner, was repeat- 
edl;p violated by the hand of the master. Nor is there among all those whe have since 
abridged or modified the work, an abler grammarian than he who compiled it Who 
win pretend that Flint, Alden, Comly, Jaudon, Russell, Bacon, Lyon, Miller, Alger, 
Maltby, IngersoU, Fisk, Greenleaf, Merchant, Kirkham, Cooper, R. G. Greene, Wood- 
worth, Smith, or Frost, has exhibited greater skin ? It is curious to observe, hov 
frequently a grammatical blunder committed by Murray, or some one of his prede- 
cessors, has escaped the notice of all these, as well as of many others who have found 
it eader to copy him than to write for themselves. 

4L But Murray's grammatical works, being at once extolled in the reviews, and 
made common stock in £rade, — being published, both in England and in America, by 
booksellers of tha most extensive correspondence, and highly commended even by 
those who were most interested in the sale of them,— have been eminently successful 
with the public; and, in the opinion of the world, success is the strongest proof of 
merit Nor has the force of this argument been overlooked by those who have written 
in aid of his popularity. It is the strong point in most of the commendations which 
have been bestowed upon Murray as a grammarian. A recent eulogist computes, that, 
*'at least five millions of coj^ies of his various school-books have been printed ;" par- 
ticularly commends him for his '■'' candour and liberality towards rival authors ;" avers 
that, **he went on, examining and correcting his grammar, through all its forty edi- 
tions, till he brought it to a degree of perfection which will render it as permanent as 
the English language itself;" censures (and not without reason) the ** presumption** 
of thos4 *' superficial critics" who have attempted to amend the work, and usurp his 
himours; and, regarding ttie compiler's confession of his Indebtedness to others, but 
as a mark of ** his exemplary diffidence of his own merits,'* adds, (in very bad Eng- 
lish,) ** Perhaps there never was an author whose success and fame were more uness- 
peeled by himself, than Lindley Murray.^'— The Friend, Vol. ill, p. 38. 

42. In a New- York edition of Murray's Grammar, printed in 1812, there was in- 
serted a *^ Caution to the Public," by Collins & Co., his American correspondents and 
publishers, in which are set forth the unparalleled success and merit of the work, *■*■ as 
u came in purity from the pen of the author ;'* with an earnest remonstrance against 
the several revised editions which had appeared at Boston, Philadelphia, and other 
places, and against the unwarrantable liberties taken by American teachers, in alter- 
iDg the work, under pretence of improving it In this article it is stated, " that the 
vhole of these mutilated editions fuive been seen and examined by Lindley Murray 
himself, and that they have met with his decided disapprobation. Every rational 
mind," continue these gentlemen, " will agree with him, that, * the rights of living 
authors, and the interests of science and literature, demand the abolition of this un- 
generous practice.^ " Here, then, we have the opinion and feeling of Murray himself 
upon this tender point of right. Here we see the tables turned, and otiier men Judg- 
ing it '* scarcely necessary to apologize for the use which tliey have made of theur 
predecessors* labours." 

43. It is not intended by the Introduction of these notices, to impute to Murray any 
thing more or less than what his own words plainly imply ; except those inaccuraciea 
and deficiencies which still disgrace his work as a literary performance, and which of 
coarse he did not discover. He himself knew that he had not brought the book to 
«ich perfection as has been ascribed to it ; for, by way of apology for his frequent al- 
terations, he says, ''Works of this nature admit of repeated improvements; and are, 
perhaps, never complete." But it is due to truth to correct erroneous impressions; 
and, in order to obtain from some an impartial examination of the following pages, it 
leems necessary first to convince them that it ia possible, to compose a better grammar 
than Murray's, without being particularly indebted to him. If this treatise is not 
Bach, a great deal of time has been thrown away upon a useless project ; and if it i^ 
the achievement is no fit subject for either pride or envy. It differs from his, and 
from every grammar based upon his, as a new map, drawn from actual and minute 
surveys, <Uffers from an old one, compiled chiefly from others still old^ and conibj- 
€dlyrtillmore imperfect The region and the scope ape essentially the i»mejtnj 
tndng and the colouring are more original \ and (If the wndef can pardon tfte sur 
fwtion} perhaps more accurate and yivid* 
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44. He who makes a new grammar, does nothing for the advancement of learning^ 
unless his performance excel all earlier ones designed for the same purpose ; and rio* 
thing for his own honour, unless such excellence result from the exercise of his own 
ingenuity and taste. A good style naturally commends itself to every reader — even to 
him who cannot tell why it is worthy of preference. Hence there is reason to believe, 
that the true principles of practical grammar, deduced from custom and sanctioned b^ 
time, will never be generally superseded by any thing which individual caprice may 
substitute. In the republic of letters, there will always be some who can distinguish 
merit ; and it is impossible that these should ever be converted to any whimsical theory 
of language, which goes to make void the learning of past ages. There will always 
be some who can discern the difference between originality of style, and innovation in. 
doctrine — between a due regard to the opinions of others, and an actual usurpation of 
their text ; and it is incredible that these should ever be satisfied witti any mere com- 
pilation of grammar, or with any such authorship as either confesses or betrays the 
writer's own incompetence. For it is not true, that " an English grammar must neces- 
sarilybe," in any considerable degree, if at all, "a compilation;" nay, on euda. a 
theme, and in 'Hhe grammatical part" of the work, all compilation, beyond a fair as« 
of authorities regularly quoted, or of materials either voluntarily furnished or free to 
all, most unavoidably implies — ^not conscious ** ability," generously doii^ honour to 
rival merit — nor '■*■ exemplary diffidence," modestly vdling its own — ^but inadequate 
skill and inferior talents, bribing the public by the spoils of genius, and seeking pre- 
cedence by such means as not even the purest desire of doing good can justify. 

45. All praise of excellence must needs be comparative, because the thing itself is so. 
To excel in grammar, is but to know better than others wherein grammatical excel- 
lence consists. Hence there is no fixed point of perfection beyond which such learning 
may not be carried. The limit to improvement is not so much in the nature of the 
subject, as in the powers of the mind, and in the inducements to>exert them upon a 
theme so humble and so uninviting. Dr. Johnson suggests in his masterly preface, 
** that a whole life cannot be spent upon syntax and etymology, and that even a whole 
life would not be sufficient" Who then will suppose, in the face of such facts and 
confessions as have been exhibited, that either in the faulty publications of Murray, 
or among the various modifications of them by other hands, we have any such work 
as deserves to be made a permanent standard of instruction in English grammar ? — 
The author of tMs treatise will not pretend that it is perfect ; though be has bestowed 
upon it no inconsiderable pains, that the narrow limits to which it must needs be con- 
fined, might be filled up to the utmost advantage of the learner, as well as to the best 
direction and greatest relief of the teacher. 

46. A Keit to tfie Oral Ecsercises in False Syntody is inserted in the Grammar, that 
the pupil may be enabled fully to prepare himself for that kind of class recitations. 
Being acquainted with the rule, and having seen the correction, he may be expected 
to state the error and the reason for the change, without embarrassment or delay. It 
is the opinion of some teachers, that no Key in aid of the student should be given. 
Accordingly many grammars, not destitute of exercises in false syntax, are published 
without either formules of correction, or a Key to show the right reading. Buf Bng- 
lish grammar, in any extensive exhibition of it, is a study dry and difficult enough for 
the young, when we have used our best endeavours to free it from all obscurities and 
doubts. The author thinks he has learned from experience, that, with explicit help 
of this sort, most pupils will not only gain more knowledge of the art in a given time, 
but in the end find their acquisitions more satisfactory and more permanent. 

47. A separate Kbit to the Exercises for Writing^ is published for the convenience 
of teachers and private learners. For an obvious reason this Key should not be put 
into the hands of the school-boy. Being a distinct volume, it may be had, bound by 
itself or with the Grammar. Those teachers who desire to exercise their pupils orally 
in correcting false grammar without a Key, can at any time make use of this series of 
examples for such purpose. 

48. From the first edition of the following treatise, there was made by the author, 
for the use of young learners, a brief abstract, entitled, '•''The First Lines of English 
Orammar;'' in which are embraced all the leading doctrines of the original work, 
with a new series of examples for their application in parsing. Much that is important 
in the grammar of the language, was necessarily excluded from this epitome ; nor was 
it designed for those who can learn a larger book without wearing it out But econ- 
omy, as well as convenience, demands small and cheap treatises for children ; and 
those teachers who approve of this system of grammatical instruction, will find many 
reasons for preferring the First Lines to any other compend, as an introduction to the 
study of these Institutes. 

49. Having undertaken and prosecuted this work, with the hope of facilitating the 
study of the Eng^h Language, and thus promoting the improvement of the young; 
the author now presents Ms finished labours to the candour and discernment of those 
to whom is committed the important business of instruction. How far he has sue 
oeeded in the execution of his design, is willingly left to the just decision of those whs 

re quaUfied to judge. GOOLD BROWN. 

iSeviaed, L^nn, Mass., 1864. 
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Tkb school-book noir prett7 well-known aa ** Brown's Institatef of English Qnm 
mar/* wm mj first attempt at authorship in the character of a grammarian ; and, 
satis&ctorj as it has been to the many thousands who haye used it, it has never- 
theless, like all other not incorrigible attempts in this Une, been found susceptible of 
sundry important emendations. So that I must beUere with Murray, that, ** Worlu 
of this nature admit of repeated improvements; and are, perhaps, neyer complete.** 
It cannot, however, be said in my favour, as it has been in commendation of this 
author, that, ** He went on examining and correcting his grammar through allits forty 
ediiUme, Wl be brought it to the utmost degree of perfection ;** but something has 
been done in this way, three or four of the early editions of the Institutes having 
been severally retouched and improved by the author's hand ; and now, an undimin- 
ished demand for the work having continued to spread its reputation, I have at 
length the satisfaction to have endeavoured yet once again to render it still mora 
worthy of the public favour. 

The time which has elapsed since the author first published this work, has been 
mainly spent in labours and studies tending very directly to enlarge and mature his 
knowledge of English Grammar; and, especially, to better his acquaintance with tlie 
great variety <^ bo<As and essays which have been written upon it The principal 
result of these labours and studies has been given to the world in Lis large work 
entitled ** The Grammar of English Grammars.** T& conform the future editions 
of these Institutes more neaiiy to the text of this lai^ Grammar, to supply some 
defidences which have been thought to lessen the comparative value of the former 
work, to divide the book more systematically into diapters and subdivisions, and to 
•orrect a few typographical errors which had crept in, were the objects contemplated 
1b the revision which has now been effected. 

In making these improvements, I have not forgotten thai alterations in a popular 
dass-book are, on some accounts, exceedingly undesirable. The writer who ventures 
at all upon them, is ever liable to subject his patrons and b<^st friends to more or less 
inconvenience ; and for this he should be very sure of having presented, in every 
instance, an ample compensation. It is believed that the changes which the present 
revision exhibits, though they are neither few nor unimportant, need not prevent, in 
r»hools, a concurrent use of old editions with the new, till the former may be suf- 
fidentiy worn out What has been added or changed, will therefore lack no justifica' 
tUn ; and the author will rest, with sufficient assurance, in the hope that the intelligent 
patronage which has hitherto been giving more and more publicity to his earliest 
teachings, will find, decidedly, and without mistake, in this improved form of tha 
work, the best common school Grammar now extant 

QQOhD BROWN. 
Lpm, ifast., 18BBL °^'^'^^^ '' ^OOg 
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THB 

INSTITUTES 



ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 



English Grammar is the art of speaking, reading, 
and writing the English language correctly. 

It is divided into four parts; namely, Orthography, 
Etymology, Syntax, and rrosody. 

Orthography treats of letters, syllables, separate words, 
and spelling. 

Etymology treats of the different parts of speech, with 
their classes and modifications. 

Syntax treats of the relation, agreement, government, 
and arrangement, of words in sentences. 

Prosody treats of punctuation, utterance, figures, and 
versification. 



PART I. 

ORTHOGRAPHY, 

Orthography treats of letters, syllables, separate words, 
tnd spelling. 



CHAPTER I.— OF LETTERS. 

A Letter is an alphabetic mark, or character, com- 
monly representing some elementary sound of a word. 
^ Aii elementary sound of a word, is a simple or pri- 
mary sound of the human voice, used in speaking. 

The sound of a letter is commonly called its j^ower : 
when any letter of a word is not sounded, it is sud to be 
nhrU or mute. □ gitized by Google 
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The letters in the English alphabet, are twenty-six ; 
the simple or primary sounds in the language, are about 
thirty-six or thirty-seven. 

A knowledge of the letters consists in an acquaintance 
with these four sorts of things ; their nameSj their classes, 
their ^)ow;er5, and their forms. 

The letters are written, or printed, or painted, or en- 
graved, or embossed, in an infinite variety of shapes and 
sizes ; and yet are always the same, because their essen- 
tial properties do not change, and their names, classes, 
and powers, are mostly permanent. 

The following are some of the different sorts of types, 
or styles of letters, with which every reader should be 
early acquainted: — 

1. The Eoman : A a, B b, C c, D d, E e, P f; G g, 
H h, I i, J j, K k, LI, Mm, N n, O o, P p, Q q, R r, 
S s, T t, IT u, V V, W w, X X, Y y, Z z. 

2. The Italic: Aa,£b, G c, D d, E e, F f Og.Hh, 
li, Jj\ Kk, L Z, Mm, Nn, Oo, P p, Qq, Br, Ss, Tt, 
Uu, Fv, Ww,Xx,Ty,Zz. 

8. The Script: ©^a, ^ /^ ^ c, ^ 4 S" e. 

(^/ ^^. (W/. (sf^: f^: dr/. ^/ 

(M^. ©^^. (9 a. ^. ^^. m*. (^^. 

^/. Wu. ^^. W^. ^^. ^^y. J^. 

4. The Old EngHsh: 21 a, B b, € r, JD b, (K e, SI, 
® 3. iS I). 3 i. 3 |. 5K k, £ I, in m, Jf n. ® 0, p p. ca q, 
» r, 0, ®n, a tt, b t), tl) tD, X ^, S B, 25 ^ ., 

OBSERVATIONS. ^^ 

Obs. 1. — ^Lanouaob, in the primitive sense of the term, embraced only 
Tocal expression, or human speech uttered by the mouth ; but, after letters 
were invented to represent articulate sounds, language became twofold. 
spoken and written ; so that the term langiiage. now signifies, wny series or 
sounds or letters formed into words and envployed for the escpression of ihovaM. 
Obs. 2. — Letters claim to be a part of language, not merely because they 



woiglk 



represent articulate sounds, or spoken words, but because they form wo] 
ofihemselves, and have the power to become intelligible signs of thoi ^ 
even independently of sound. Literature being the counterpart of s] 
and more plenteous in words, the person who cannot read and write, is 
as deficient in language, as the well instructed deaf mute : perhaps more 
80 : for copiousness, even of speech, results from letters. 

Obs. 8. — For the formation of words, letters have some important advan- 
tages over articulate or syllabic sounds, though the latter communicate 
thought more expeditiously. The written symbols subdivide even the 
least parts of spoken language, which are syllables, reducing them to a few 
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oombinable elements ; and are themselves thereby reduced to a manageable 
number, — even to fewer than the elements which they represent. But the 
great advantage of recorded language is its permanence^ with its unlimited 
power of circulation and tran9mit8U»h, 

Obs. 4. — As a letter taken singlv is commonly the si^ of some elementary 
Bonnd, and of nothing more, so the primary combinations of letters are often 
exhibited as mere notations of syllabic sounds, and not as having the signifi- 
cance oi words. Silent letters occur only in the particular positions which 
costom or etymolccy has given them in certain toorde ; and. though mute, 
they are still named and cli^d according to the powers usually pertaining to 
the same characters. 

Obs. 6. — ^It is suggested above, that a knowledge of the letters implies an 
aequaintance with their nameej. their eUueea, their powerSj and their forma. 
Under these four heads, thereiore, I shall Driefly present the facts which 
seem to be most worthy of the learner^ s attention at first, and shall reserve 
for the appendix a more particular account of these important elements. 

I. NAMES OF TIIE LETTERS. 

The names of the letters, as now commonly spoken 
and written in English, are A, Bee, Cfee, I>ee, U, Eff, Oee^ 
Aitch, i; Jay, Kay, Ell, Em, En, 0, Pee, Kue, At, Ess, 
Tecj U, Vee, Double-u, Ex, Wy, Zee, 

OBSERVATIONS. 

Obs. 1. — ^The names of the letters, as expressed in the modem languages, 
are mostly framed with reference to their tK)wer8, or sounds. Yet is Uiere in 
En^ish no letter of which the name is always identical with its power : for 
A^ JS^, /, 0, and U, are the only letters which can name themselves, ana all 
these have other sounds than those which their names express. The con- 
sonants are so manifestly insufficient to form any name of themselves alone, 
and so palpable is the difference between the nature and the name of each, 
that, did we not know how education has been trifled with, it would be hard 
to believe the assertion of Murray, |)iat, *' They are frequently confounded 
by writers on grammar I" 

Obs. 2. — ^Those letters which name themselves, take for their names those 
sounds which thev usually represent at the end of an accented syllable ; 
thus the names, A^ £, /, (/, 27, are uttered with the sounds ffiven to the 
same letter^, in the first syllables of the other names, Abel, Ikoeh, Isaac, 
Obed, UHm; or in the first syllables of the common words, paper ^ penal, 
pUotf pUent, pupil. The other letters, most of which can never be perfectly 
sounded alone, have names in which their powers are ox>mWned with other 
sounds more vocal ; as, Bee, Gee, Dee, — EU, Em, En.^—Jay. Kay, Kue, But, 
in this respect, the terms Aiick and DouUe-u are irregular ; oecause they 
have no obvious reference to the powers of the letters thus named. 

Obs. 8. — ^The names of the letters, like those of the days of the week, are 
words of a very peculiar kind ; being nouns that are at once Ic^ proper and 
4ommon, For, in respect to rank, character, and design, each letter is a 
thtn^ strictly individual and identical — that is, it is ever one and the same ; 
vet, m an other respect, it is a comprehensive sort, embracing individuals 
Dotii various and numberless. The name of a letter, therefore, should al- 
ways be written with a capital, as a proper noun, at least in tne singular 
number^ and should form the plural regularly, as an ordinary appellmve. 
Thus : (if we adopt, as we ongnt, the names now most generally used in 

t owlish schools:) A, Aee: Bee, Bees; Gee, Gees; Bee, Bees; E, Ees; W, 
s; Qee, Oees; Aiteh, Aitches:!, les; Jay, Jaw; Kay, Kays; Ell, EUs ; 
\, Erne; En, EnsiO, Oes; Pee, Pees; Kue, Kues; Ar, Ars; Ess, Esses; 
Tee, Tees; U, Ues ; Vee, Fees; B&uMe^, Bouble-ues; Ex, Exes; Wy, Wise; 

^Obs. 4I— Letters, like all other things, must be learned and spoken of h$ 
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their names; nor can they be epoken of otherwise ; yet, as the simple char-^ 
acters are better known and more easily exhibited than their written names, 
the former are often substituted for the latter, and are read as the words for 
which they are assumed. Hence the orthography of these words has hitherto 
been left too much to mere &tncy or caprice ; no certain method of writing 
them has been generally inculcated ; so that many who think themselves 
well educated, would be puzzled to name on paper these simple elements of 
all learning. 

Obs. 5.— in many, if not in all languages, the five vowels, A, E, I, 0, U, 
name themselves ; but they name themselves difierently to the ear, accord- 
ing to the different ways of uttering them in different languages. And as 
the name of a consonant necessarily requires one or more vowels, that also ^ 
may be affected in the same manner, ibut, in every language, there should 
be a known way both of writing and of speaking every name in the series-; 
and that, if there is nothing to hinder, should be made conformable to ^ 
genius (^ the language. For the names of the letters, in any lauffuage, are, 
m reality, tvorda of that langtiage, and not likely to be very suitable for the 
same pui^se in any other. 

Obs. 6. — ^The letters, once learned, may be useduTmamed; and so are they 
used, always, except in oral spelling, or when some of their own number are 
to be particularizea. The chief use of the loritten names is, to preserve and 
teach those which are spoken: — to record current practice, in the hope of 
thereby preventing or lessening diversity: for, as Walker observes, ^^Ths 
names of the letters ouqht to have no diversity."— Pnm»pfe», No. 488. 

Obs. 7. — ^The occasions, however, for naming the letters are so frequent, 
and lists of their names are given in so many books, that one cannot but 
marvel at the absence of these words from the columns of our dictionaries, 
and at the errors found elsewhere concerning them. So discrepant and er- 
roneous are the modes of writing them adopted by authors of speliing-books, 
and even by our best authorities— Walker, Webster, Murray, Churchill, W. 
Allen, and others — ^that any common school-boy would guess their forms 
^uite as welL Even John Walker, in his " Principles of English Pronun- 
ciation," spells five or six of them wrong; commences all of them with small 
type, as reckoning them common nouns only ; fixes a gratuitous and silly 
" ctiversUy*'' in five of them with his own hand : and contradicts himself by 
preferring zed to iazard at first, and istzard to zed at last I 

Obs. 8. — ^In every nation that is not totally illiterate, custom must have 
established for the letters a certain set of names, which are the only true ones, 
and which are of course to be preferred to such as are local, or obsolete, or 
unauthorized. Sundry examples of these objectionable sorts of names may 
indeed be cited from our'bchool literature ; for, in the lapse of ages, usage 
has changed in a few instances, and^ in their rash ignorance, some authors 
of A-Bee-Cee books have taught, in lieu of the riffht names, both archaisms 
and innovations at the same time ; while many owerSj thinking the naming 
of letters a matter not worth their attention, have omitted it iQtogether. I 
have recorded above the true English names of all the letters, as they are 
now used, and as they have been most fitly, and perhaps most generally, 
used thus far in the nineteenth centurv , and, if there could be m human 
works any thing unchangeable, I should wish, (with due deference to all 
schemers and iaalt-finders,) that these names migh( remfdn the same and 
in good use forever. 

II. CLASSES OF THE LETTERS. 

The lettfers are divided into two general classes, vowels 
and consonants, 

A vowel is a letter which forms a perfect sound when 
uttered alone ; as, a, c, o. 

A consonant is a letter which cannot be perfectly ut- 
tered till joined to a vowel; as, b, c, ctogtized by Google 
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The vowels are a, e, t, o, u, and sometimes to and y. 
All the other letters are consonants. 

Wot y is called a consonant when it precedes a vowel 
heard in the same syllable; as in wine^ iwine^ whine; ye, 
yet^ yoiUh : in all otner cases, these letters are vowels ; as 
in newly^ detvy^ eye-brow; Ysael^ Tatadt, yttricL 

CLASSES OF CONSONANTS. 

The ooQsonants are divided into semivowels and mutes. 

A semivowel is a consonant which can be imperfectly sounded 
without a vowel, so that at the end of a syllable its sound 
may be protracted ; as, /, n, ir, in al, an, az. 

A mute is a consonant which cannot be sounded at all with- 
out a vowel, and which at the end of a syllable suddenly stops 
the breath ; as, k, p, /, in ak, ap, at. 

The semivowels are/ h,j, l, m, n, r, s, v, w, x, y, «, and c 
and p soft : but t(^ or y at the end of a syllable, is a vowel ; 
and the sound of c,/ y, h,j, «, or x, can be protracted only as 
an aspirate, or strong brealh. 

Four of the semivowels, — /, m, n, and r, — are termed liquids, 
on account of the fluency of their sounds ; and four others, — 
r, t^, y, and z, — are likewise more vocal than the aspirates. 

The mutes are eight ; h,d,h, p, q, t, and c and y nard : three 
of these, — it, q, and c hard, — sound exactly alike : b, d, and y 
hard, stop the voice less suddenly than the rest 

OBSERVATIONS. 

0b8. l.~The fore^ing division of the letters is of veiy mat antiqnitj. 
and, in respect to its principal features, sanctioned bv almost oniverBai 
authority. Aristotle, three hundred and thirty years before Ohnst, divided 
the Greek letters into voweUj umivowtU, and mutsej and declared that no 
Byllahle could be formed without a vowel. Some modem writers, however, 
not well satisfied with this ancient distribution of the elements or learning, 
have contradicted the Staglrite, and divided both sounds and letters into 
new dosses, with various new names. But, so far as I can see, they have 
thereby effected no important improvement ; and, since mere innovation ia 
not in itself desirable in sucb cases, the old scheme is here still preferred. 

Obs. 2.— Dr. Bush, author of *' the Philosophy of the Human Voice," re- 
solves the letters into " tonia^ svUonica, and oianka f and avers that ** con- 
sonants alone may form syllaoles." S. Kirkham too, though his Qramnuir 
teaches the old doctrine as given by Murray, prefers in his Floeuiion tho 
instnictionB of Bush ; disparages " the hoary division of the letters of our 
alphabet into v(ncel8 and conaonarUs ;" affirms that, " A consonant is not only 
capable of being perfectly sounded without the help of a vowel, but, more- 
over, of forming, like a vowel, a separate tyUabte ;" (p. 82 ;) commends 
Rush's new " division and classification of the elementwy characiera of our 
language, in accordance with their use in intonation /' puts an obsolete h 
into each of the Doctor's new names, giving to novelties the garb of an- 
tiques; tells of "the Tonicks, the SuhtondcJks.&nd the Atonichs ;^^ andyMnder 
these three heads, exhibits his thirty-five ** elements" of the English tongue, 
by means of Italics and the splitting of syllables, thus :— oogle 
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1. ''The Tomdif twelve: A-tb, o-rk, o-ll, a-t, «^1, «-Tr, «-nd, i-de, i-t, 
o-ld, oo-ze, o«-t. 

2. '' The /Su^^ostcii^, fourteen: ^-oat, d-aie, ^-ilt, v-ioe, aK>ne, y-e, c^-o, 
iJUat, a-flhure, so;^) ^-ate, m^ate, n^% r-oe. 

8. " The Atomcts, nine : U-jp, a-^, lar-i, i^f, thi-«, A-e, wA-at, <A-in, bln-*^'* 
^Kirkham't Ehcutum^ pp. 82 and 88. 

Obb. 8. — ^A* a mode of cli^Bingthe lettera of the alphabet, (which character 
is claimed for it,) this arrangement has no fitness whatever. As a dassiiSca' 
tion of the sounds of the mngnage, it is less objectionable, but still very 
faulty. Its vowel powers are too few, and yet the list contains two which 
are questionable: lor ou in <m^ is a proper diphthong; and, according to 
Walker, e in err and e in end are soonded alike. The term *' i-de,'' whion is 
given for a ** word,'' is not properly such ; and Uie term '' ^ilt" is an ill 
example of the hard ^, because g before i is nsoall^ soft, like y. How the 
power of wh differs fl'om the soands of A and w united, I see not, though 
anndrv modem authors affirm that it is simple and elementary. The asser- 
tion, that *^ consonants alone may form syllables,'' is a flat absurdity; it 
implies that consonants are not consonants, but vowels I 

Obs.4. — In Corastock's Elocution, we have the following statement: " The 
elements^ as well as the letters by which they are represented, are usuallj 
divided loto two classes, VoweU and ContonanU. A more philosophical 
division, however, is into three classes, VotoeU^ Subvoweltj and Aaptratea, 
The vowtila are pure vocal sounds ; their number is fifteen : they are heard in 
a\% arm, all, an, «vo, «nd, »le, «n, old, lose, on, tube, «p, ft^ll. our. The Mub- 
vocals have a vocali^, but inferior to that of the vowels ; tlseir number is 
fourteen : they are heard in dow, d&j, ^ay, fight, f»ind, no, son^, roll, tkeii, 
vile, 100, ^ke, 0one, anire. The aspirates are made with the whispering 
breath, and, consequently, have no vocality j they are nine in number ; ana 
are heard in/ame, Aut^ ihte. ^t, sin^ shade, <m, iAuiy wAat."— Pp. 19 and 20. 

Obs. 5. — ^Tnis a^ain is a ciassincation of sounds, and not of the Utters. To 
call it ** a more philosophical division" of the letters, is a ridiculous absurdity. 
For, of the twenty-six letters, it throws out four, — Cyj, q^ and £b,— because 
their sounds maybe otherwise expressed : while ten repetitions of the same 
letter with a different sound, and six combinations of different letters, m^- 
ing sixteen unalphabetical items, are allowed to swell the number of ** ele- 
ments" to thirty-eight : ou and wh being improperly reckoned among them. 
The definitions, too, are each of them inconsistent with the fact that ful these 
elements may be either whispered or spoken aloud, at pleasure. 

Obs. 6. — ^The elementary sounds ot the language being more numerous 
than the letters of the alphabet, and not very philoeopnically distributed 
among them, no accurate classification of either species can be exactly adapted 
to the other -, and to divide the powers of the letters into one set of dasses, 
and then divide the letters themselves, with reference to their powers, into 
an other set, as a few late writers have done, seems to be neither fi-ee from 
objection, nor very necessary to the purposes of instruction. Such is the 
scheme in Covell's ** Digest," and also m Greene's ^* Elements of English 
Grammar;" where the sounds used in English, being reckoned forty by the 
latter author, and forty-one by the former, are divided into " Vocals, Sub^ 
wxxUs, and Aspirates,^'* with an additional class of " Coqnates,^^ or " dorreU 
atvoes ;" and then the letters are classed as ^* vowds and consonants ;" with 
the suggestion that consonants are either ** subvocals" or '^aspirates." 

Obs. 7. — ^By way of definition, Covell says, " Vocals consist of jpure voice 
only. Subvocals consist of voice and breath united. Aspirates consist oipjure 
hreath only. A vowel is a letter used to represent a wml. A consonant is a 
letter used to represent a subvocal or aspirate.^^ — ^Pp. 11 and 16. Greene 
says, *' The vocals consist of pure tone only. The subvocals consist of tons 
united with dr«a^. The aspirates eonsist of purs breath only. Those letters 
'-ibich represent vocals are oialled vowels. Those letters which represent sub- 
steals and aspirates are called consonants,^'* — ^Pp. 2 and 6. Now, since all the 
elements of words, except silent letters, may m whispered, and whispering 
consists in the articulation ^*' of pure breath only,^'' may not a little whispering 
4how the unfitness of all these definitions ff 
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Obb. 8. — Greene snys, ** By what rale snoh tonndB as/, i, or e soft, whidb 
have no Yoealitr wha4»ver, can be called temivowdt, it w im^MtiiU to see.^' 
'-^JSlmietUs (^ M* Oram,y p. 8. This remark must have originated in some 
wrong notion of what yo<^ty is. Again, it is forgotten that not '* soonds.^' 
but leUerSy are by the definition made semivowels. If there is any error m 
reg[arding a bias as half a voice, or in calling **/, #, or e soft^* a semivowel, 
Aristotle himself is answerable for it, as may l>e seen in the twentieth chap- 
ter of his Poetics. But S. S. Greene contradicts the old philosopher not 
only by denying all vocality to some of his semivowels, but also by finding 
the natare of" iubvoeaW^ in both of his examples of a mute^ namely in g 
hard and dy or the c(»rresponding Greek letters. See " Table of Elementary 
Soonds,'* in Greeners Elements, edition of 1853 ; wherein our sibilant s is 
bitinderingly stereotyped as bein^«n element of two or three diiferent sorts, 
aad as having v for its " oorrtUUtve," 

Oaa. 9. — Bj an improper recognition of scnmds for letters, and of combi- 
nations for smiples, some authors absurdly reckon the consonants alone to be 
more nnmeroos than are all the alphabetic characters together. Thus the 
Eev. Dr. Mandeville : " A consonant is a letter which, as the name implies, 
cannot be sounded without the ud of a vowel. The consonants are ft, e, d, 
fj fft^ hJi ^ih^ ^Pyib ^1 h \ ^i ^t ^ Vy ^i ^ which must be added ^ 
cA, shy zh. why ng: being plainly elementary sounds, and as such hdonging to 
the (Uphabety though not formally included m it." — Gourse of Beadiaigy p. 18. 
Oju. 10.— The distinction between vowels and consonants is generally 
obvious and easv enough ^ and yet, in reference to certain sounds or letters, 
when not pure, but combined, it is often very difBcult and arbitrary. Some 
few of our grammarians have long taught that w and Vy as well as a, «, i, o, 
s, are always vowels. The most common doctrine is, that w and y are some- 
times vowels and sometimes consonants, and that a, «, t, o, and Uy are always 
vowels. But, the sound of initial w being thought to be sometimes heard m 
«, likewise in Oy and the sound of inititu y sometimes in «, or t, or if. some 
writiers have recognized one ; some, two ; some, three ; and a few, all four, 
of these letters^ as well as w and y, as being sometimes consonants ; thus 
loaking a vast dlver^ivy of teaching concerning the classification of the six — 
a diversity which also extends itself equally mto each of the new schemes 
of elements remarked upon above. 

Obs. 11. — ^Dr. Lowth, and his improver, Churchill, also Sheridan, and his 
copier, Jones, represent a, «, », o, Uy w, and y as being invariably vowels, and 
as having no sounds peculiar to consonants. This opinion makes easy and 
Bimple the division of the letters, but it greatly swells the number of diph- 
thongs, shows not why the initial wory fellows a vowel without hiatus, and 
accounts not for the use of a. in preference to any before nouns beginning 
with wory /-as, a toaUy a yara ; not an, waUy an yard, 

Oas. 12. — Dr. Webster, in lus great American Dictionary, says, "J' is 
Bometimes used as a consonant." — Jntrod., p. Ixxviii. Concerning a, «, t, o, Vy 
and Wy he appears to agree with Lowth, and the others alx>ve named. 
Fisher, a London grammarian of the last century, treated w as being always 
^oojuonanty and y as being sometimes such. Brightland, Johnson, Murray, 
Walker, Ward Wells, Worcester, and others, — a majority of those who treat 
ofthe letters,— maintain the division which I have adopted above. 

Obs. 18. — Dr. Mandeville says. " /, y, and w, are sometimes consonants." 
^Course ^ Beading^ p. 9. Dr. Pinneo, uttering a strange solecism, and am- 
biguity of construction, says, " All tlie letters of the alphabet, except the 
Vowels, and sometimes t, «, w, and y. are consonants." — Analytical Uram.y 
atereotffpe MiUon of 1858. p. 7. L. T. Covell says, " AU, except a, may bo 
consonants."— i>/^««^ qf K Oram,^ p. 16. 

Obs. 14.— Sheridan and Jones divide the consonants into mutes and semi- 
vowels, then subdivide the mutes into "jwr« and i»ipwr«," and the semi- 
vowels into " vocal and agpirated.^'' In lie« of this, some, among^ whom are 
Herries and Bicknell, divide the consonants into three sorts, ^Hu^fifowelSy 
*?»«««, and tntUesy Many divide them into labialsy dentalsy linguaUy pcUa^ 
w«, and nazals ; classes which refer to the lips, teeth, tongue, palate, and 
noie, as the effective organs of their utterance. 
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Ob8. 15. — Certain oonsonants or conBonantal soonds are often distingaiBlied 
in pairs, by way of contrast with each other, the one beinff oalled^o^ and 
the other aharp : as, b and jp / d and t; o hard and k ; J and ch ; v and^/ ^ 
flat and th sharp ; z and sharp t ; zh and sJu Tliese, with reference to each 
other, are sometimes termed correlatives or cognates, 

m. POWERS OF THE LETTERS. 

The powers of the letters are properly those element- 
ary sounds which their figures are used to represent ; 
but letters formed into words, are capable of communi- 
cating thought independently of sound. 

The vowel sounds which form the basis of the English, 
language, and which ought therefore to be perfectly 
familiar to every one who speaks it, are those which are 
heard at the beginning of the words, ate, at, ah, all^ ee\ 
ell, isle, iU, old, on, ooze, use, us, and that of u in ImiL 

In the formation of words or syllables, some of tbese 
fourteen primary sounds may be joined together, as in 
ay, oil, out, owl ; and all of them may be preceded or 
followed by certain motions and positions of the lips 
and tongue, which will severally convert them into 
other terms in speech. Thus the same essential sounds 
may be changed into a new series of words by an// as, 
fate,' fat, far, fall, feel, fell, file, fill, fold, fond, fool, fuse, 
fuss, full, Agaia, into as many more with a ^ ; as, pate, 
pat, par, pall, peel, pell, pile, pill, pole, pond, pool, pule, 
purl, pvll. 

The simple consonant sounds in English are twenty- 
two : they are marked by b, d,f, g hard, h, Ic, I, m, n, ng, 
p, r, s, sli, t, th sharp, th flat, v, w, y, z, and zh. But zh 
is written only to show the sound of other letters ; as of 
8 in pleasure, or z in azure. 

All these sounds are heard distinctly in the following 
words : huy, die, fie, guy, high, kie, lie, my, nigh, eying, 
pie, rye, sigh, shy, tie, thigh, tiiy, vie, we, ye, zebra, seizure. 
Again: most of them may be repeated in the same 
word, if not in the same syllable ; as in bibber, diddle, 
fifty y giggle, high-huvg, cackle, lily, mimic, ninny, singing, 
pippin, mirror, hissest, flesh-brush, tittle, thinketh, thither, 
vivid, witwal, union, dizzies, vision. 

The possible combinations and mutations of the 
twenty-six letters of our alphabet, are many millions of 
millions. But those clusters which are unpronounce* 
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able, are useless. Of sucli as may be easily uttered, 
there are more than enough for all the purposes of use- 
ful writing, or the recording of speech. 

Thus it is, that from principles so few and simple as 
about six or seven and thirty plain elementary sounds, 
represented by characters still fewer, we derive such a 
variety of oral and written signs, as may suffice to ex- 
plain or record all the sentiments and transactions of aU 
men in all ages. 

OBSERVATIONS. 
Obs. 1. — ^Different vowel sounds are produced by opening the mouth dif- 
ferently, and placing the tongue in a peculiar manner for each ; but th« 
voice may vary in loudness, pitch, or tune, and still utter the same vowel 
power. 

Obs. 2. — ^Each of the vowel sounds may be variously expressed by letters. 
About half of them are sometimes words : the rest are seldom, if ever, used 
alone even to form syllables. But the reader may easily learn to utter them 
all, separately, according to the foregoing series. Let us note them as 
plainly as j)ossibIe : eigli, &, ah, awe, 6h, fi, eye, !, oh, 6, ( ->, yew, % H, 
Thus the eight long sounds, ei^h, ah. awe, eh, eye, oh, ooh, yew, are, or may 
be words ; but the six less vodu, called the short vowel sounds, as in o^, e^, 
U, ot, ut,put, are commonly heard only in connexion with consonants ; ex- 
cept the first, which is perhaps the most ft-equent sound of the vowel A or 
a— a sound sometime* given to the tuord a, perhaps most generally ; as in 
the phra&o, " twice a day." 

Obs. 8. — With us, the consonants J and X represent, not ample, but Com- 
dex sounds : hence they are never doubled. J is equivalent to dth : and 
X either to ib or to ffg. The former ends no English word, and the latter 
b<^B none. To the initial X of foreign words, we always give the simple 
Bound of Z ; as in Xerxes, x^ec, 

Obs. 4.— The consonants C and Q have no sounds pculiar to themselves. 
Q has always the power of h, and is constantly followed by u and some 
vowel or two more m the same syllable : as in quake, guest^ quit, quoit, C is 
haid, like k, before a, o, and u ; and soft, like e, before e, t, and y: thus the 
Byllables ca, ce, ci, co, cu, cy, are pronounced ka, se, ei, ho, hu, ey, S before 
« preserves the former sound, but coalesces with the latter : hence the syllar 
bles, soa, tee, set, sco, ecu, toy, are sounded ska, se, ti, eko, sicu, ey. Ce and d 
have sometimes the sound of eh ; as in ocean, social, CJi commonly repre- 
Bents the sound ottsh; as in church, 

Obs. 5.— G, as well as C. has dilFerent sounds before different vowels. G 
is always hard, or guttural, before a, o, and v,; and generally soft, like^, be- 
fore «, t, or y ; thus the syllables, goi, ge, gi, go, gu, gy, are pronounced ga^ 
J<,Jhgo,gu,Jy, 

Obs. 6. — The imperfections of the English alphabet have been the subject 
of much comment, and sundry schemes for its reformation have successively 
appeared and disappeared without effecting the pui-pose of any one of their 
authors. It has been thought that there ought to be one character, and only 
one, for each simpie sound in the language ; but, in attempting to count the 
•everal elementaiy sounds which we use, onr orthoei)ists have arrived at a 
remarkable diversity of conclusions. BickneU, copying Martin's Physico- 
Grammatioal Essay, says, "The simple sounds," orij^nally necessary to 
jpeech, " were in no wise to be reckoned of any certain number : by the 
i&st men they were determined to no more than ten, as some suppose ; as 
others, ^itewi or twenty; it is however certain that mankind in general 
MMT exceed twenty simple sounds ; and of these only .^ are reckoned strictly 
luch.'^— ^icfcn^K^ Oram,, Part ii, p. 4. 
OM.T.—The number of oral elements is differently reckoned by our 

2 
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critics^ because they do not agree amon^ themselves ooncemme the identity 
or the simplicity, the sameness or the smgleness, of some of the soauds in 
question ; and also because it is the practice of all, or nearly ah, to admit as 
elementary some sounds which differ from each other only m length or short- 
ness, and some which are not conceived to be entirely simple in themselves. 
The drcnmstances of the case seem to make it impossible to find out /or a 
artainty what would be a perfect alphabet for our ton^e. 

Obs, 8.— Sheridan, taking t and u for diphthongs, h for " no letter,^' and 
the power of A for no souna^ made the elements or his oratory twenty-eight. ' 
Jones followed him implicitly, saying, " The number of simple souncfi in 
our tongue is twenty-eight, 9 Vowels, and 19 Consonants. H is no letter, but 
merely a mark of aspiration." — FrosoduU Oram., p. xiv. BoUes says, " The 
numMr of simple vowel and consonant sounds in our tongue is twenty- 
eight, and one pure aspiration h, making in all twenty-nine." — Octavo Diet., 
IfUrod., p. 9. Walker recognized several more ; but I know not whether ha 
has anywhere told us how many there are. 

Obs. 9. — Lindley Murray enumerates at first thirty-aix well known Bounds, 
and the same thirty-six that are given in the main text above ; but he after'* 
wards, contradicting certain teachings of his Spelling-Book, acknowledges 
one more, making thirty-seven — ^the third sound of e — "An obscure and 
scarcely perceptible sound : as in open, lucre, participle,''^ — Gram,, p. 11. 
Comstock, who does not admit the obscure e. says, " There are ihirty-eiffhi 
elements in the EngUsh alphabet, and * * * a deficiency of ttoehe tkUrs,'''* 
— Elocution, p. 19. Wells, deducting C, Q, and X, says, "The remaining 
twenty-three letters are employed to represent about forty elementary sounds." 
School Oram,, 113th Th., p. i2. His first edition stated the number of 
sounds to be ^^forty-one,^^--?, 86. 

Obs. 10.— For the sake of the general principle, which we always re^d 
in writing, a principle of universal grammar, as old atfleast as the writings 
of Aristotle, that there can he no syllable without a vowel, or without some 
vowd power, I am inclined to teach, with Brightland, Dr. Johnson, L. Mur- 
ray, and others, that, in English, as in French, there is ffiven to the vowel «, 
in some unaccented syllables a certain very obscure sound^ which approaches, 
but amounts not to an absolute suppression, though it is commonly so re- 
ffarded by the writers of our dictionaries. See Murray's examples above. 
If the « in ^'•opevC or abte be supposed to have some ndnt sound, the oral 
elements of our language may be reckoned thvrty-semn. 

Obs. 11. — It is abo a general principle, necessarily following from this, 
that, where the vowel of a syllable is suppressed or left entirely mute, any 
part which remains, of such syllable, falls to another vowel, and becomes 
part of another syllable: thus Cowper, in the phrase "'ini« desp^raJte^"* re- 
duces five syllables to three. But Wells, in arguing against the common 
' " *'* .. ^ llablei ' 



definition of a consonant, says, " We have many syllables in which the 
vowel, though written, is Twt heard at all in pronunciation, as in the words 
taken, burdened, whicn are pronounced tak-n, burd-nd^ And he adds, 
" There are instances, also, in which a consonant is sounded as a distinct syl- 
lable, without the use even of a written vowel, as in the words ehas-ni, 
rhvth-mJ'^ — School Gram., p. 81. Here a very excellent teacher evidently in- 
culcates error ; for chasm, rhythm, or even chasmed, is only a monosyllable, and 
to call a consonant a syllable, is a contradiction in terms. 

IV. FORMS OF THE LETTERS. 

In the English language, the Roman characters are 
g:enerally employed; sometimes, the Italic; and occa- 
sionally, the ®Ib tfnjliol). In writing^ we use the 

®^^?^* Digitized by GoOglC 
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The letters have severally two formSj by which they 
are distinguished as capitals and small letters. 

Small letters constitute the body of every work ; and 
capitak are used for the sake of eminence and distinction. 

£UZi:S FOB THE USE OF CAPITALS, 
. BULB I. TITLES OF BOOKS. 

The titles of books, and the heads of their principal divisions, 
Bhould )>e printed in capitals. When books are merely men- 
tioned, the chief words in their titles begin with capitals, and 
the other letters are small ; as, " Pope's Essay on Man." 

BULE II. FIBST WOBDS. 

The first word of every distinct sentence, or of any clause 
separately numbered or paragraphed, should begin with a 
capital. 

BULE HL ^NAMES OP DEITY. 

All names of the Deity should begin with capitals ; as, God^ 
Jehyoak^ the Almighty^ the Supreme Being. 

BULB rV. ^PROPER NAMES. 

Titles of office or honour, and proper names of every de- 
scription, should begin with capitals; as. Chief Justice Hale^ 
William^ London^ the Park, the AMon^ the Spectator^ the 



RULE V. OBJECTS PBBSONIFIED. 

The name of an object personified, when it conveys an idea 
strictly individual, should begin with a capital ; as, 

" Come, gentle Spring^ ethereal mildness, come." 

BULB VI. ^WORDS DERIVED. 

Words derived firom proper names of persons or places, 
should begin with capitals ; as, Newtonian^ Orecian^ Roman, 

BULB Vn. ^I AND O. 

The words /and should always be capitals; as, " Out of 
the depths have /cried unto thee Lord." — Psalms, cxxx, 1. 

BULE Vm. IN POETBY. 

Every line in poetry, except what is regarded as making 
hut one verse with the line preceding, should begin with a 
capital; as, 

" Our sons their &thers' failing language see, ooole 
And such as Chaucer is, shall Dryden be." — P<^. 
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RULB IX. ^EXAMPLES, ETC. 

A full example, a distinct speech, or a direct quotation, 
should begin with a capital ; as, " Remember this maxim 
* Know thyself' " — " Virgil says, ' Labour conquers all things.' 



» 



RULE X. CHIEF WORDS. 

Other words of particular importance, and such as denote 
the principal subjects of discourse, may be distinguished hj 
capitals. Proper names frequently have capitals throughout. 



CHAPTER IL— OF SYLLABLES. 

A Syllable is one or more letters pronounced in one 
sound, and is either a word or a part of a word ; as, a, 
an, ant. 

In every word there are as many syllables as there 
are distinct sounds ; as, gram-mari-an. 

A word of one syllable is called a monosyllable; a 
•word of two syllables, a dissyllahh ; a word of three syl- 
lables, a trissyllable; and a word of four or more syUa- 
bles, a polysyllahle. 

DIPHTHONGS AND TRIPHTHONGS. 

A diphthong is two vowels joined in one syllable; as, 
m in beat^ ou in sound. 

A proper diphthong^ is a diphthong in which both the 
vowels are sounded ; as, oi in voice. 

An improper diphthong, is a diphthong in which only 
one of the vowels is sounded ; as, oa in haf, 

A triphthong is three vowels joined in one syllable ; 
as, eau in beau^ iew in view. 

A proper triphthong^ is a triphthong in which all the 
vowels are sounded ; as, uoy in buoy. 

An improper triphthong^ is a triphthong in which only 
one or two of the vowels are sounded ; as, eau in beauty^ 
iou in anxious. 

SYLLABICATION. 

In dividing words into syllables, we are to be directed 
chiefly by the ear ; it may however be proper to ob* 
lerve, as mr as practicable, the following rules. 
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RULE I. CONSONANTS. 

Consonants should generally be joined to the vowels or 
diphthongs which they modify in utterance ; as, ap-o^-iolri-coL 

RULE n. ^VOWELS. 

Two vowels, coming together, if they make not a diphthong, 
must be parted in dividing the syllables ; as, a-e-ri-aL 

RULE m. TERMINATIONS. 

Derivative and grammatical terminations should generally 
l>e separated from the radical words to which they have been 
added ; as, harm-leas^ great-ly^ eon-nect-ed, 

RULE IV. ^PREFi;XES. 

Prefixes in general form separate syllables ; as, mis-place^ 
out-ridey up-lift: but if their own primitive meaning be disre- 
garded, the case may be otherwise ; thus re-create and recreate 
are words of different import. 

RULE V. COMPOUNDS. 

Compounds, when divided, should be divided into the simple 
words which compose them ; as, no-w?iere, 

RULE VI. LINES FULL. 

At the end of a line, a word may be divided, if necessary ; 
but a syllable must never be broken. 



CHAPTER m.— OP WORDS. 

A Word is one or more syllables spoken or written 
as the sign of some idea, or of some manner of thought 

SPECIES AND FIGURE OF WORDS. 

Words are distinguished as primitive or derivative^ and 
as simple or compound. The former division is called 
their species; the latter, their ^^^re. 

A primitive word is one that is not formed from any 
simpler word in the language ; as, harm^ great, connect. 

A derivative word is one that is formed from some 
simpler w^rd in the language ; as, harmless, greatly, conr 
nected, disconnect, unconnected^ „g,^^, ^^ Google 
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A simple word is one that is not compounded, not 
oomposea of other words ; as, watch^ man, never, they less. 

A compound word is one that is composed of two or 
more simple words ; as, wcUchman, nevertheless. 

Permanent compounds are consolidated; as, hooh- 
ieUer, schoolmaster: others, which may be called tempo- 
rary compounds, are formed by the hyphen ; as, glass'i 
house, negro-meriJiant. 

BULES FOB THE FIGUBE OF WOBDS. 

RULE I.— COMPOUNDS. 

Words r^ularly or analogically united, and commonly 
known as forming a compoimd, should never be needlessly 
broken apart. 

BULK n. SnCPLBS. 

When the simple words would only form a regular phrase, 
of the same meaning, the compounding of any of them ought 
to be avoided. 

RULE ra. THE SENSE, 

Words otherwise liable to be misunderstood, must be joined 
together or written separately, as the sense and construction 
f knay happen to require. 

RULE rV. ^ELLIPSES. 

' When two or more compounds are connected in one sen- 

tence, none of them should be split to moke an ellipsis of half 
% word. 

RULE V. ^THB HYPHEN. 

When the parts of a compound do not fully coalesce, as to- 
day, tonight, to-morrow ; or when each retains its original 
accent, so that the compound has more than one, or one that 
is movable, bs first-born^ hanger-on, lattght^r-tovinff^ the hyphen 
should be inserted between them. 

RULE VI. ^NO HYPHEN, 

When a compound has but one accented syllable in pro- 
nunciation, tts watchword, statesman, gentleman, and the parts 
are such as admit of a complete ooalesoeooe^ no hyphen should 
be inserted between them. 
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CHAPTER IV.— OF SPELLING. 

Spelling is the art of expressing words 'by their proper 
letters. 

Obs.— This important art is to be afx^nired rather by means of the spelling- 
book or dictionary, and by observation in reading, than by the study of 
written roles. The orthography of onr language is attended with much nn- 
eertainty and perplexity: many words are variously spelled by the best 
scholars, and many others are not usually written accoraing to the analogy 
of similar words. But to be ignorant of the orthography ef such words at 
are uniformly spelled and frequently used, is justly considered disgraoefhL 
The following rules may prevent some embarrassment, and thos be of serr- 
ice to those who wish to oe accurate. 

BULi:S FOB SPELLINQ. 

RULE I. — FINAL F, L, OR 8. 

Monosyllables ending in /, Z, or «, preceded by a single 
vowel, double the final consonant ; as, itaff^ mill, pass : ex- 
cept three in f— clef, if, of; four in l-'-bul, nul, sal, sol ; and 
eleven in s — as, gas, has, was, yes, is, his, this, us, thus, pus, 

RULK n. OTHER FINALS. 

Words ending in any other consonant than/, I, or s, do not 
double the final letter : except abb, ebb, add, odd, egg, inn, err, 
burr, purr, yarr, butt, buzz, fuzz, and some proper names. 

RULE m. DOUBLING. 

Monosyllables, and words accented on the last syllable, when 
they end with a single consonant preceded by a single vowel, 
or by a vowel after qu, double their final consonant before an 
additional syllable that begins with a vowel : as, rob, robber; 
permit, permitting ; acquit, acquittal, acquitting. 

Exc. — ^X final, being equivdent to ks,^ is never doubled. 

RULE IV. ^NO DOUBLING. 

A final consonant, when it is not preceded by a single 
vowel, or when the accent is not on the last syllable, should 
remain single before an additional syllable: as, toil, toiling ; 
visits visited ; general, generalize, 

Exc. — ^But I and s final are usually doubled, (though per- 
haps improperly,) when the last syllable is not accented : as, 
travel, traveller ; bias, biassed. 

RULE V. RETAINING. 

Words ending with any double letter, preserve it double 
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before any additional termination, not beginning with the same 
letter ; as in the following derivatives : seeing^ blissful, oddly ^ 
hilly, stiffness, illness, smallness^ carelessness, agreement, agree^ 
able. 

Exc. — ^The irr^ular words, ^(f, sold, told, dwelt, spelt, spilt^ 
shalt, wiU, blest, past, and the derivatives from the word 
pontiff, are exceptions to this rule. 

RULK VI. ^FIKAL K. 

TTie final e mute of a primitive word, is generally omitted 
before an additional termination beginning with a vowel : as, 
rate, ratable ; force, forcible ; rave, raving ; eye, eying, 

Exc. — Words ending in ce or ge, retain jthe e before able or 
oils, to preserve the soft soimds of e and ^ : as, peace, peace- 
able ; change, changeable ; outrage, outrageous. 

RULE VII. FINAL E. 

The final e of a primitive word, is generally retained before 
an additional termination beginning with a consonant : as, pale, 
paleness; lodge, lodgement, 

Exc. — When the e is preceded by a vowel, it is sometimes 
omitted ; as, true, truly ; awe, awful: and sometimes retained ; 
as, rue, rueful; shoe, shoeless, 

RULE VIII. ^PINAL T. 

The final y of a primitive word, when preceded by a conso- 
nant, is changed into i before an additional termination : as, 
merry, merrier, merriest, merrily, merriment; pity, pitied, pities, 
jniiest, pitiless, pitiful, pitiable. 

Exc. — Before ing, y is retained to prevent the doubling of 
t ; as, pity, pitying. Words ending in ie, dropping the e by 
Kule 6th, change i into y, for the same reason ; as, die, dying. 

Obs. — ^When a vowel precedes, p should not be changed : as, day, days', 
wUky, vaUeya ; money, moneys ; monkey ^ monkeys. 

RULE IX. COMPOUNDS. 

Compounds generally retain the orthography of the simple 
words which compose them ; as, hereof, wherein, horseman, re- 
call, uphill, shellfish. 

Exc. — In permanent compounds, the words full and all drop 
one I ; as, handful, careful, always, withal : in others, they re- 
tain both ; as, full-eyed, allwise, save-all. 

Obs. — Other words ending in W, sometimes improperly drop one I, when 
taken into composition ; as, miscal, doumkil. This excision is reprehensible, 
because it is contrary to general analogy, and because both lettere are neces- 
aary to preserve the sound, and show the derivation of the compound* 

oogle 
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Where is the consisteiiGy of wnting, recaUj misecUy—AfUhraUj hethralj—wind-' 
/aUydowt^al.— laystall J ihumhstal, — waterfaXL, overfalj—moUhiU, dunahU, — 
windmiUj twihU, — dodpoUj enrol f [See Johnsou^B Dictionary, first Amen- 
can ed« 4to.] 



CHAPTER Y.— EXAMINATIOK 



What is English Grammar f % 

How is it divided ? 

Of what does Orthography treat ? 

Of what does Etymology treat t 

Of what does Syntax treat ? 

Of what does Ftosody treat f 

QUESTIOJte ON ORTHOGRAPHY. 

LBSSOIT n. — USTSXSB, 

Of what does Orthography treat? 

Whati8aZ««er/ 

What is an elementary sound of a word f 

What name is given to the sound of a letter? and what epithet, to a letter 

not sounded f 
How many letters are there in English ? and how many sounds do they 

represent? 
In what does a knowledge of the letters consist ? 
What variety is noticed m letters that are always the same? 
What d^erent sorts of tvpes, or-letters, are. used in English? 
What are the names of the letters in English? 
Which of the letters name themselves ? and which do not ? 
What are the naines of all in both numbers, singular and plural ? 

LESSON m*^— CLASSES OF LETIEBS* 

Into what general ohisses are the letters divided ? 

What is a vowel? < 

What is a consonant ? 

What letters are Vowels ? and what, consonanta ? 

When are w and y consonants ? and when vowels ? 

How are the consonants divided ? 

What is a semivowel? 

Whatisamuto? 

What letters are semivowels ? and which of these are aspirates? 

What letters are called liquids, and why ? 

How many and which are the letters reckoned mutes ? 

LESSON rV.— FOWEBS, OB SOXTNnS. 

What is meant, when we speak of *^ the powert of the letters ?^ 

In what series of short words are heard our chief vowel sounds ? 

How may these sounds be modified to form words or syllables? 

Can you form a word from each by means of an// 

Will you form an other such series with Apf 

How many and what are the consonant sounds in English t 

In what series of words may all these sounds be heara ? 

la what series of words is each of them heard more than on«e t 

Bo our letters admit of combinations enough ? Digitized by GoOQ Ic 

What do w« derive from these elements of language? ^ 

8* 
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LBMON v.— rOBMT OF TBI LETTERB. 

What is add of the employment of the several styles of letters in Knglish f 
What distinction of form do we make in each of the letters f 
What is said of small letters ? and why are capitals used I 
How many rolea for capitals are given r and what are their heads f 
What says Bale 1st of HUet (/ bookt f—Rxde 2d ofjirtt wordt /— Bnle 8d of 
namst (^ DeU^ f—EtdQ 4th of proper namMf—Kold 5th of ot(jjeeU permmi- 
JUdf—VLvUfi 6th of wonU derived f—En\e 7th of / and Of--Rxil% 8th of 
jlKoeUy /—Bole 9th of examples^ &c /—Bale 10th of eki^ words t 

LISBON TI«— SrT.T.ABT.IEB. 

WhatisasvUahlef 

Qpn the syllahles of a word he perceived hy the ear f 

What is a word of one syllahle called f — a word of two f — of three I — of four 

or more t 
What is a diphthong f 

What is a proper diphthong \ — an improper diphthong f 
What IS a triphthong ? 

What is a P«>P6r triphthone t— an improper triphthong f 
What chiefly airects us in cuviding words into sjrllahlea f 
How many rules of syllabication are ffiven ? and what are their heads f 
What says Bole 1st of <xm«man/« /—Kulo 2d of fN>u«2»/— Bule 8d oiUrimmor 

^iofM/^— Bole 4th of prtf/KzM^— Bule 5th of oompotm^/— Bule 6th of Imim 

fuUt 

lassoN vn.— woBDS. 
What is ft word! 

How are words distinguished in r^^ard to species and figure t 
What is a primitive word f 
What is a derivative word f 
What is ft simple word ? 
What is a compound word? 
How do permanent compounds differ from others? 
How many are the rules for the figure of words % and what, their heads f 
What says Bule 1st of eompouiuM/— Bule 2d of timp^M /—Bule 8d of t/U 

tvMe /—Bule 4th of Mpiet /—Bule 5th of ike hyphen /—Bule 6th of using 

nolvypkent 

LESSON Tm.— «PELLINO. 

Whatis«>eC*n^/ 

How is this art to be acauired ? 

How many rules for spelling are there ? and what are their heads f 

What says Bule Ist of final f, Ij orsf—'Riile 2d o( other finale f— Rule 8d of 

the douUinff of consonants ?— Bale 4th aaainet the doubUng of consonants? 

—Bule 5th ot retaining f—R\i\Q 6th of /»aZ</— Bule tth of final ef— 

Bule 8th of.^na; y /—Bule 9th of eompounde f 



CHAPTER yi.— FOR WRITING. 

EXERCISES m OBTEOGBAPHY. 

|f!^ [Spelling is to be tangfat by example, rather tban by mie. For oral exordses 
In this branch of learning, a spelling-book or vooabolary should be employed. The 
following examples of &1se orthography are inserted, that they may be corrected by 
the pupil in writing. They are selected with direct reference to the rules; which 
are at nrst indicated by figures. For it Is evident, that exercises of this kind, withoat 
express rules for theur correction, would rather perplex than instruct the learner; 
and that his ability to correct them without reference to the roles, most presuppose 
such knowledge as would render them useleis. 
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EXERaSE L— CAPITALS. 

1. The pedant quoted Johnson's dictionary of the english 
language, Gregory's dictionary of arts and sciences, Crabb's 
english synonymes, Walker's key to the pronunciation of pro- 
per names, Sheridan's rhetorical grammar, and the diversions 
t)f purley. 

2. gratitude is a delightful emotion, the grateful heart at 
once performs its duty and endears itself to others. 

3. What madness and folly, to deny the great first cause ! 
Shall mortal man presume against his maker ? shall he not 
fe^ the omnipotent? shall he not reverence the everlasting 
one T — ^ The fear of the lord is the beginning of wisdom.' 

4. xerxes the great, emperor of persia, united the medes, 
|)eTsians, bactrians, lydians, assyrians, hyrcanians, and many 
other nations, in an expedition against greece. 

5. I observed that, when the votaries of religion were led 
aside, she commonly recalled them by her emissary conscience, 
Ibefbre habit had time to enchain them. 

6. Hercules is said to have killed the nemean lion, the ery- 
Bianthian boar, the lemean serpent, and the stymphalian 
Irirds. The christian religion has brought all my thologic stories 
and milesian fables into disrepute. 

7. i live as i did, i think as i did, i love you as i did ; but 
Wl these are to no purpose ; the world will not live, think, or 
iove as i do. — o wretched prince ! o cruel reverse of fortune ! 
a fether Micipsa ! 

8. are these thy views ? proceed, illustrious youth, 
and virtue guard thee to the throne of truth ! 

9. Those who pretend to love peace, should remember thia 
maxim : ^' it is the second blow that makes the battle." 

EXEPwaSE II.— CAPITALS. 

*time and i will challenge any other two,' said philip.— 
*thus,' said diogenes, *do i trample on the pride of plato.'— 
'true,' replied plato ; ' but is it not with the greater pride of 
dic^enesr 

the fether in a transport of joy, burst into the following 
words : ' o excellent scipio ! heaven has given thee more than 
human virtue ! o glorious leader ! o wondrous youth !' 

epaminondas, the theban general, was remarkable for his 
love of truth, he never told a lie, even in jest. 

and pharaoh said to Joseph, " say to thy brethren, * do this— 
lade your b^ists, and go to the land of canaan.' " by Google 
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who is she that, with graceful steps and a lively air, trips 
over yonder plain ? her name is health : she is the daughter of 
exercise and temperance. 

to the penitent sinner, a mediator and intercessor with the 
sovereign of the universe, appear comfortable names. 

the murder of abel, the curse and rejection of cain, and the 
birth and adoption of seth, are almost the only events related 
jof the immediate family of adam, after his fall. 

on what foundation stands the warrior's pride, 
how just his hopes, let Swedish charles decide. 

in every leaf that trembles to the breeze, 
i hear the voice of god among the trees. 

EXERCISE III.-^YLLABLES. 

1. Correct Murray's division of the following words: *' ci- 
vil, co-lour, co-py, da-mask, do-zen, e-ver," fea-ther, ga-ther, 
hea-ven, le-mon, mea-dow, ne-ver, o-range, pu-nish, ro-bin, 
sho-vel, ti-mid, whi-ther; — ^be-ne-fit, ca-nis-ter, ge-ne-rous, 
le-ve-ret, li-be-ral, se-ve-ral ; — ^mi-se-ra-ble, to-le-ra-ble, e-pi-de- 
mic, pa-ra-ly-tic ; — a-ca-de-mi-cal, cha-rao-te-ris-tic, ex-pe-ri- 
ment-al ." — Murray^ s Spelling-Book. 

2. Correct Webster's division of the following words : 
" oy-er, fol-io, gen-ial, gen-ius, jun-ior, sa-tiate, vi-tiate ; — am- 
bro-sia, par-hel-ion, con-ven-ient, in-gen-ious, om-nis-cience, 
pe-cul-iar, so-cia-ble, par-tial-i-ty, pe-cun-ia-ry ; — an-nun-ciate, 
e-nun-ciate, ap-pre-ciate, as-so-ciate, ex-pa-tiate, ne-go-tiate, 
sub-stan-tiate." — Webster^ s Spelling-BooJcs, 

3. Correct Cobb's division of the following words : " dres- 
ser, has-ty, pas-try, sei-zurej rol-ler, jes-ter, wea-ver, vam per, 
han-dy, dros-sy, glos-sy, mo-ver, mo-ving, oo-zy, ful-ler, trus-ty, 
weigh-ty, noi-sy, drow-sy, swar-thy." — Coin's Standard Spell- 
ing-BooJc. And these : " eas-tem, full-y, pull-et, rill-et, scan-ty, 
nee-dy." — Webster. Also these : " woo-dy, stor-my, clou-dy, 
ex-al-ted, at-ten-dance. " — Murray. 

4. Divide the following words into their proper syllables : 
adit, ado, adorn, adown, adrift, anoint, athwart, awry, bespeak, 
bestow, between, bifold, encroach, incrust, foreknow, forestall, 
forswear, mishear, mistell, misyoke, outrap, overtire, preterit, 
retrace, unoiled, unrepaid, unresting, underbid, underanged, 
uphand, upholder, uprouse, withal. 

6. Divide the following eompounds into syllables : England, 
anthill, cowslip, &rewell, foresail, foretop, hogshead, homeward, 
sandstone, forever, husbandman, painstaker.p t 
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EXERCISE IV.— FIGURE OF WORDS. 

1. The shine of the plough share is the farmer's wealth. 

The cross row has ever had some thing of a magic spell in it. 
The old fashioned are apt to think the world grows worse. 
The stealing of water melons may lead to house breaking. 
A good clothes brush helps greatly to make a gentle man. 

2. An ill-tongue is a fearful corrupter of good-manners. 
Envy not the good- luck of prosperous transgressors. 

St. Paul admonishes Timothy to refuse old-wives'-fables. 
Lawmakers have often been partial to male-descendants. 
New-year's^fts brighten many a face on new-year's day. 

3. They that live in glass-houses, should not throw stones. 
A glass house is a house in which glass is manufactured. 
A spirit stirring discourse is seldom a long winded one. 
Knowledge and virtue are the stepping stones to honour. 
The American whip poor Will is a night warbling bird. 

4. Let school and meeting-houses be pleasantly located. 
The teapot and kettle are now deemed indispensable. 
Both the ten and the eight syllable verses are iambics. 
Most, at six or seventeen years of age, are men and women. 
A ketch is a vessel with two masts, a main and mizzen-mast. 

5. The bloodyminded man seldom dwells long in safety. 
A tiresmith puts on wheelbands redhot, then cools them. 
Plato was so called because he was broadshouldered. 
Timehonoured custom may be souldestroying folly. 

Is evenhanded honesty expected in slavemerciants ? 

6. A good pay-master is always a man of some^fore-thought. 
The glory of the common-wealth is the states-man's boast. 
Rain-bows are made of sun-shine dissolved in sky-water. 

EXERCISE v.— SPELLING. 

1. Few know the value of a friend, til they lose him. 
Good men pas by offences, and take no revenge. 
Hear patiently, in thou wouldst speak wel. 

2. The business of warr is devastation and destruction. 
To cr is human ; to forgive, divine. 

A bad speller should not pretend to scholarshipp. 

3. It often requires deep diging, to obtain pure water. 
Praise is most shuned by the praiseworthy. 

He that hoists too much sail, runs a risk of overseting. 

4. Quarrels are more easily begun than endded. 
Contempt leaves a deepper scar than anger. 

Of all tame animals the flatterrer is the most misehievous. 

4 
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5. Smalness with talness makes the figure too slender. 
Heedlesness is always in danger of erabarrasment. 
The recklesness of license is no attribute of fredom. 

6. Good examples are very convinceing teachers. 
Doubts should not excite contention, but inquirey. 
Obligeing conduct procures deserved esteem. 

7. Wise men measure time by their improvmwit of it» 
Learn to estimate all things by their real usfulness. 
Encouragment increases with success 

8. Nothing essential to happyness is unattainable. 
Vices, though near relations, are all at varyance. 
Before thou denyest a favour, consider the request. 

9. Good-wil is a more powerful motive than constraint. 
A wel-spent day prepares us for sweet repose. 

The path of feme is altogether an uphil road. 

EXERCISE VI.— SPELLING. 

1. He is tal enough who walks uprightly. 
Repetition makes smal transgressions great. 
Religion regulates the wil and affections. 

2. To carry a ful cupp even, requires a steady hand. 
Idleness is the nest in which mischief lays its egs. ^ 
The whole journey of life is besett with foes. 

3. Peace of mind should be prefered to bodily safety. 
A bad begining is unfavourable to suc3ess. 

Very fruitful trees often need to be proped. 

4. None ever gained esteem by tattling and gossipping. 
Religion purifies, fortifies, and tranquillizes the mind. 
They had all been closetted together a long time.-- 

5. Blesed is he whose transgresion is forgiven. 
Indolence and listlesness are foes to happiness. 
Carelesness has occasioned many a wearisome step. 

6. In all thy undertakeings, ponder the motive and the end. 
We cannot wrong others without injureing ourselves. 

A dureable good cannot spring from an external cause. 

7. Duely appreciate and improve your privileges. 
To borrow of future time, is thriftless managment. 
He who is truely a freman is above mean compliances. 

8. Pitiing friends cannot save us in a diing hour. 
Wisdom rescues the decaies of age from aversion. 
Vallies are generally more fertile than hills. 

9. Cold numness had quite bereft her of sense. 

A cascade, or waterfel, is a charming object in scenery. !^ 
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Nettles grow in the vinyard of the slothfull. 
Tuition is lost on idlers and numbsculs. 

EXERCISE Vn.— SPELLING. 

1. He that scofs at the crooked, should beware of stooping. 
^Pictures that resemble flowers, smel only of paint. 
Misdemeanours are the pioneers of gros vices. 

2. To remitt a wrong, leaves the offender in debt. 
Superlative commendation is near akinn to detraction. 
Piety admitts not of excessive sorrow. 

3. You are safe in forgeting benefits you have confered. 
He has run well who has outstriped his own errors. 
See that you have ballast proportionate to your riging. 

4. The biasses of prejudice often preclude convincement. 
Rather follow the wise than lead the foollish. 

To reason with the angry, is like whisperring to the deaC 
A bigotted judge needs no time for deliberation. 
The gods of this world have many worshippers. 

5. Crosness has more subjects than admirers. 
Fearlesness conquers where Blamelesness is armour-bearer. 

6. Many things are chiefly valued for their rareity. 
Vicious old age is hopeless and deploreable. 
Irreconcileable animosity is always blameable. 

7. Treachery lurks beneath a guilful tongue. 
Disobedience and mischief deserve chastisment. 

By selfexamination, we discover the lodgments of sin. 
The passions often mislead the judgment. 

8. To be happy without holyness is impossible. 
And, all within, were walks and allies wide. 
Call imperfection what thou fancy'st such. 
Without fire chimnies are useless. 

9. The true philanthropist deserves a universal pasport. 
Ridicule is generally but the froth of il-nature. 

All mispent time will one day be regretted. 

EXERaSE Vm.— SPELLING. 

Rction may soften, without improveing the heart. 
Affectation is a sprout that should be niped in the bud. 
A oovettous person is always in want. 
Esdhion is compareable to an ignis-fatuus. 
Fair appearances somtimes cover foul purposes. 
Garnish not your commendations with flatterry.. , 
Never utter a &lshood even for truth's sake, ^y^^ogle 
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Medicines should be administerred with caution. 
We have here no continueing city, no abideing rest. 
Many a trapp is laid to ensnare the feet of youth. 
We are caught as sillyly as the bird in the net. 
By defering repentance, we accumulate sorrows. 
To preach to the droneish, is to waste your words. 
We are often benefitted by what we have dreaded. 
We may be suceesful, and yet disappointed. 
In rebusses, pictures are used to represent words. 
He is in great danger who parlies with conscience. 
Your men of forhead are magnificent in promises. 
A true friend is a most valueable acquisition. 
It is not a bad memory that forgets injury es. • 
Weigh your subject wel, before you speak positivly. 
Difficulties are oflen increased by mismanagment. 
Diseases are more easyly prevented than cured. 
Contrivers of mischief oflen entrapp themselves. 
Corrupt speech indicates a distemperred mind. 
Asseveration does not allways remove doubt. 
Hypocrites are like wolves in sheeps' clotheing. 
Ostentatious liberallity is its own paymaster. 

EXERCISE IX.— SPELLING. 

A downhil road may be travelled with ease. 
Distempered fancy can swel a molehil to a mountain. 
Let your own unbiassed judgment determine. 
A knave can oflen undersel his honest neighbours. 
Xenophanes prefered reputation to wealth. 
True politeness is the ofspring of benevolence. 
Levellers are generally the dupes of designning men. 
Rewards are for those who have fullfiled their duty. 
Who trusts a hungry boy in a cubburd of dainties 1 
Misery acquaints a man with strange bedfellers. 
The liberal man ties his purse with a beau-not. 
Double-deelers are seldom long in favour. 
The characters of the crosrow have wrought wonders. 
The plagiary is a jacdaw decked with stolen plumes. 
All virtues are in agrement ; all vices, at varyance. 
Personnal liberty is every man's natural birthrite. 
There, wrapt in clouds, the blueish hills ascend. 
The birds frame to thy song, their chearfull cherupping. 
There figgs, skydyed, a purple hue disclose. 
Lysander goes twice a day to the choccolat-house. 
Years following years, steal sumthing every day, ooqIc 
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The soul of the slothfull, does but drowse in his body. 

What think you of a clergiman in a soldier's dres ? 

Justice is here holding the stilliards for a balance. 

The huming-bird is somtimes no biger than a bumble-be. 

The muskittoes will make you as spoted as a samon-trout. 

Cruelty to animals is a malicious and lo-llved vice. 

Absolute Necessity must sign their deth-warrant. 

He who catches flies, emulates the nat-snaper. 

The froggs had long lived unmolested in a horspond. 

* 'Hieae are villanous creatures,' says a blokheded boy© 

The robbin-read-breast til of late had rest ; 

And children sacred held a martin's nest. 
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PART II. 

ETYMOLO GT. 

Etymology treats of the different parts of speecli, with 
their classes and modifications. 



CHAPTER L— THE PARTS OF SPEECH. 

The Parts of Speech, or sorts of words, in English, are 
iten ; namely, the Article, the Noun, the Adjective, the 
Pronoun, the Verb, the Participle, the Adverb, the Con- 
junction, the Preposition, and the Interjection. 

1. The Article. 

An Article is the word the, an, or a, which we put 
before nouns to limit their signification : as,' ITie air, the 
stars ; an island, a ship. 

2. The Noun. 

A Noun is the name of any person, place, or thing, 
that can be known or mentioned : as, George, York, mauj 
apple, truth. 

8. The Adjective. 

An Adjective is a word added to a noun or pronoun, 
and generally expresses quality : as, A wise man; a new 
book. You two are diligent 

4. The Pronoun. 

A Pronoun is a word used in stead of a noun : as, 
The boy loves his book; he has long lessons, and h^ 
learns them well. 

5. The Verb. 

A Verb is ^a word that signifies to be, to act, or to he 
acted upon : as, I am, I rule, I am ruled; I love, thou 
hvest, he loves. 
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6. The Participlb. 

A Participle is a word derived firom a verb, partici- 
pating the properties of a verb, and of an adjective or a 
noun ; and is generally formed by adding ujgr, cLaredf 
to the verb: thus, from the verb rwfe, are formed three 

rrticiples, two simple and one compound ; as, 1. nUing^ 
ruledj 3. having ruleoL 

7. The Adverb, 

An Adverb is a word added to a verb, a participle, an 
Adjective, or an other adverb ; and generally expresses 
^e, place, degree, or manner: as, They are now Iiere^ 
;8tudymg very diligently. 

8. The Conjunction. 

A Conjunction is a word used to connect words or 
Isentences in construction, and to show the dependence 
jOf the terms so connected : as, ** Thou and he are happy, 
|iecaw5e you are good." — L. Murray. 
\ 
i 9. The PbepgsiTxJN. 

A Preposition is a word used to express some rela- 
Itioa of different things or thoughts to each other, and is 
^nerally placed before a noun or a pronoun : a?, The 
paper lies before me on the desk. 

10. The Interjection. 
An Interjection is a word that is uttered merely to 
Jndicate some strong or sudden emotion of the mind: as, 
OKI alas I ah I pohl pshaw I avaunti 



I PARSING. 



Paring is the resolving or explaining of a sentence, 
lor of some related word or words, according to the defi- 
Initions and rules of grammar. 

I A sentence is an assemblage of words, making com- 
plete sense ; as, " Eeward sweetens labor.—" The fear of 
the Lord is the beginning of wisdom." 

j Digitized by VjOOQLC 
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A definition of any thing or class of things is such a descrip 
tioif of it, as distinguishes that entire thing or class from every 
thing else, by briefly telling what it is, 

A rule of grammar is some law, more or less general, by 
which custom regulates and prescribes the right use of lan- 
guage. 

A praxis is a method of exercise, showing the learner how 
to proceed. (The word literally signifies action, doing, practice, 
or formal use.) 

An example is a particular instance or model, serving to prove 
or illustrate some given proposition or truth. 

An exercise is some technical performance required of the 
learner in order to test his knowledge or skill by use. 



EXERCISES IN PARSING. 
PRAXIS I. — ETYMOLOGICAL. 

Jn the First Praxis^ it is required of the pupil — to distinguish^ 
the different parts of speech^ and to assign a reason for such^ 
distinction^ by citing the jyroper definition^ and adapting it to 
each particular case. Thus : — 

KXAMPLE PARSED. 

" The patient ox submits to the yoke, and meekly perforni^ 
the labor required of him." 

l,*Submitt is a verb, bdcanse it signifies action ; 

JRerfoTTM is also a verb^ for the same reason. 
2. 0x\&9, noun, because it is the name of a thing ; 

Yoke and labor are nouns, for the same reason. 
S. The is an article, because it limits the signification of ofe, yokt^ ox 
tow— the noun before which it is placed. 

4. Tatlent is an adjective, because it expresses the quality of ox. 

5. Kim is a pronoun, because it is used instead of the noun ox, 

6. Required is a participle, because it exoresses action like a ver"bg 

and qualifies the noun labor like an aajective. 

* |3^ The numbers are here nsed to Indicate the order In which the pupil shoal^ 
at first, be required to distinenish the parts of speech in any sentence. The verb i4 
made the first In this series, because it is the word to which all others have an inime^ 
diate or remote relation, and because it is easily recognized, and, when discovere<l^ 
leads the mind necessarily to a knowledge of the other parts of speech comprehend*^ 
in the sentence, bv showing the particular office of every word. This cannot be done, 
at this stage of the nupiPs progress, with a proper degree of intelligence and pi-o>' 
cislon, by mechanically examining each word in succession; for the reason that te 
do so requires him to compare the distinctive office of each pari of speech with tlie 
word examined ; while in these preliminary exercises, he Is only required to keep Ixi 
mind the character of a tingle part of speech, and compare it with eac/t word of tb.e 
•entence in succession. Besides, an edectio process like that indicated. Is bett^ei 
oaloulated to keep the interest and attention of the pupil awake, the constant d«B&i-« 
©f discovery continually stimuhitlng mental activity. " '^ *"*» wuowm* u<»u:^ 
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7. Meekly is an adyerb, because it it added to the verb pmformt, 

and expresses manner. 

8. And is a conjunction, because it connects iubnUts inid ner/ormt, 

9. 2b is a, preposition, because it expresses the relation of the verb 

sitbmUe to the noun yoke, 

XXSRCI8B I. 

Parse, in the following sentences, the verb, the noun, and the 
article, in the order, and according to th$ method, indicated 
in Praxis I. 

The tree bears fruit. Pizarro invaded Peru. Avarice causes 
crime. The miser loves gold. The ox bears a yoke. The 
river overflowed the banks. John's brother has entered college. 
The carpenter is using a saw. John Smith explored Virginia. 
Colambus was a Genoese. Napoleon Bonaparte died an exile. 
Lend Charles a book. The merchant has made a fortune. 
Bid the candidate obtain the office f The elephant is a quad- 
ruped. Virgil praised the emperor Augustus. The boys have 
told an untruth. The scholar's diligence deserves a reward. 
Could the criminal have escaped punishment? Queen Dido 
founded Carthage. Scipio defeated Hannibal, 

EXERCISE II. 

Parse, in (he following sentences, the verb, the noun, the article, 

the adjective, the pronoun, and the adverb, in the order^ and 

according to the method, indicated in Praxis /. 

The industrious boys have recited their lessons well. 

The architect who planned that fine building, is named Brown. 

Demosthenes was a very famous Grecian orator. 

A child who disobeys his parents, is very ungrateful. 

Human- happiness is exceedingly transient. 
j The man who has not virtue, is not truly wise. 
j I saw the whole transaction ; both parties disgraced them- 
: wives. They had a fierce .dispute. 
i Perseverance finally overcomes all obstacles. 

I, who was present, know all the particulars. 

A Being infinitely wise will not unnecessarily afflict hit 
•Features. 

Passionate men are very easily irritated. 

Good books always deserve a careful perusal. 

Evil communications corrupt good manners. 

^EXERCISE III. 

Parse all the parts of speech to be found in the following s^ 
j tences^ €iccording to Praxis I. 
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The rose, the lily, and the pink, are fragrant flowers. 

A landscape presents a pleasing variety of objects. 

The eagle has a strong and piercing eye. 

The swallow builds her nest of mud, and lines it with soft 
feathers. 

The setting sun gives a beautiful brilliancy to the western sky. i 

Virtuous youth gradually brings forwanl accomplished and 
flourishing manhood. 

Sloth enfeebles equally the bodily and the mental powers. 
It saps the foundation of every virtue, and pours upon us a 
deluge of crimes and evils. ' 

O Virtue I how miserable are they who forfeit thy rewards ! \ 

Alas ! such miseries are too common among mankind ! 

Industry is needfiil in every condition of life ; the price of 
all improvement is labor. 

When spring returns, the trees resume their verdure, and i 
the plants and flowers display their beauty, j 



CHAPTER n.— OF ARTICLES. 

An Article is the word the, an, or a, which we put 
before nouns to limit their signification : as, The air, the ; 
stars ; an island, a ship. 

An and a are one and the same article. An is used when- 
ever the following word begins with a vowel sound; as, An 
art, an end, an heir, an inch, an ounce, an hour, an um. — A is i 
used whenever the following word begins with a consonant 
Bound; as, A man, a house, a wonder, a one, a yew, a use, a 
ewer. Thus the consonant sounds of w and y, even when ex- 
pressed by other letters, require a and not an before them. 

CLASSES. 

The articles are distinguished as the definite and the 
indefinite. 

I. The definite article is thej which denotes some par^ 
ticular thing or things ; as, The boy, the oranges. 

II. The indefinite article is anr or a, which denotes one 
thing of a kind, but not any particular one ; as, A boy, 
an orange. 

Om. L—Tbo Elfish articles have n« grammatioal modiikatiioDB ; they aie 
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not yaried by nnmbers, ffenders. and cases, as are those of some other lan- 
guages. In respect to class, eacn is mii ffeneris, 

Obs. 2. — A common nonn -without an article or other word to limit its sig- 
nification, is generallj taken in its widest sense ; as, ** A candid temper !■ 
proper for man; that i3,/<w <Ul tnaniind,^^ — Hurrajf, 
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A Noun is the name of any person, place, or thing, 
that can be known or mentioned : as, &eorge, York^ man^ 
upple^ truth. 

Obs. 1. — All words and signs taken technicaUv, (that is, independently of 
their meaning, and merely as things spoken of,) are nouns; or, rather, are 
ihinf^s read and construed as nouns ; as, ** £^ is a personal pronoun.^' — Mur^ 
ray. " Th has two sounds."—/*/. " Control is probably contracted from 
towUerroU.^'* — OrM, " Without one if or hut,^^—Cowper, " ^ is some- 
times a noun ; as, a great ^." — Ihdd''8 Johnson, " Formerly sp was cast in 
a piece, as sl^s are now."— -St»^ of Printing^ 1770. 

Obs. 2. — In parsing, the learner must observe tha sense and use of each 
word, and class it accordingly: many words commonly belonging to othet 
parts of speech, are occasionally used as nouns^ and must be parsed as such; 
as, 1. " The Andtni of days.'*— ^iJfe. " Of the aneUntsy^Swift. " For 
such impertinentsy — Steele. " He is an ignorant in it." — Id " To the 
nines.^^—Bttms. 2. " Or any he, the proudest of thy sort."- >5Aai. " I am 
the happiest she in KenV—Steele. "The shes of lXaly.''—Shai. " The hes 
in birds." — Bacon, 3. *^ Avaunt all attitude, and stare, and ^tor^theatiic !" 
^Cmsper. " A may-be of mercy is insufficient." — Bridge. 4. " For the pro* 
dueing of real happiness." — Grabb. " Beading, writing, and ciphering, ar» 
indispensable to civilized man." 6. ** An / ereafteir.^'*— Add-on, ** The dread 
of a here(^ter:'—FuUer. " The deep amen^'—ScoU. " The while.''— Milton. 
6. " With hark, and whoop, and wild halloo.'''' — Scott, ** Will cuts him short 
with tL' What then r''— Addison. 

CLASSES. 

Nouns are divided into two general classes ; proper 
and common. 

I. A proper noun is the name of some particular indi- 
vidual, or people, or group ; as, Adam, Boston, the Hud- 
son, the Romans, the Azores, the Alps, 

n. A common noun is the name of a sort, kind, or 
class, of beings or things ; as, Beast, bird, fish, insect,-^ 
creatures, persons, children. 

The particular classes, collective^ abstract, and verbal or par* 
Hcipial, are usually included among common nouns. The 
name of a thing sui generis is also called common. 

1. A eoUecHve noun, or noun of multitude, is the name of 
many individuals together; as. Council, meeting, committee, 
fock. 
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2. An abstract noun is the name of some particular quality 
considered apart from its substance ; as, Ooodness, kardnesi^ 
pride^ frailty. 

3. A verbal or participial noun is the name of some actioQ 
or state of being ; and is formed from a verb, like a participle, 
but employed as a noun : as, " The triumphing of the wicked 
is short." — Job^ xx, 6. 

4. A thing sui generis^ (i. e., of its own peculiar kind,) is 
something which is distinguished, not as an individual of a 
species, but as a sort by itself without plurality in either the 
noun or the sort of thing ; as, Galvanismy music, geometry, 

Obs. 1. — ^The proper name of a person or place with an article prefixecL ii 
^nerally OBed as a common noun : as. '* He is tA^ Oieero of his age/^— tost 
18, the orator, " Many a fiery ul^,"— that is, fnaurUam : except when a com- 
mon noun is understood ; as, The [river] Budwn, — The [ship] AmUy^—Tki 
treacherous [man] Judas, 

Obs. 2. — A common nonn with the definite article prefixed to it, some- 
times hecomes proper ; as. The Park, — The Strand, 

Obs. 8. — The common name of a thing or quality personified often hecomes 
proper; as, ***My power,' said Reason, *is to advise, not to oompeL*"— 
Jomson* 

MODIFICATIONS. 

Nouns have modifications of four kinds; namely, 
PtrsonSj Numbers^ Genders, and Cases. 

PERSONS. 

Persons, in grammar, are modifications that distin- 
guish the speaker, the hearer, and the person or thing 
merely spoken o£ 

Obs.— The distinction of persons is founded on the different relations 
which the objects mentioned may bear to the discourse itself. It belong to 



jects, m person. 

There are three persons ; the^rs^, the second^ and the 
third. 

The first person iQ that which denotes the speaker or 
writer ; as " 1 Paul have written it." 

The second person is that which denotes the hearer, or 
theperson addressed ; as, ^^ Robert, who did this?" 

Tlie third person is that which denotes the person or 
thmg merely spoken of; as, ^^ James loves his iooi." 

Obs. 1.— In written language, the/r«^ person denotes the writer or author; 
and the second, the reader or person addressed : except when the writer d©^ 
scribes not himself^ but some one else, as uttering to an other t^e wordi 
which he records. 
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Ob8. 2.— The speaker seldom refers to himself ^ namef as t|ie speaker ; 
oonseqaently, nouns are rarely used in the first person ; and when tney are, 
a prononn is usually prefixed to them. Hence some grammarians deny the 
first person to nouns altogether; others as<a'ibe it: and many are silent on 
the subject. Analogy deafly requires it ; as mav oe seen by the following 
examples: "^id^m Troius iEneas."— Ftr^. "CalfopiusreoeMM*.*'— TIw*. Cbw. 
ifpudfinem. " Paul, an apostle, Ac, unto Timothy, my own son in the fiuUi.'* 
— 1 Tim, J i. 1. 

Obs. 8. — When a speaker or writer does not choose to declare himself in 
the^r«^ person, or to address his hearer or reader in the second, he speaks 
of l>oth or either in the third. Thus Moses relates what Moses did, and C89.^ar 
records the achievements of Ocesar, So Judah humbly beseeches Joseph : 
*' Let thy servant abide in stead of the lad a bondman to my lord*^^ — ^n., 
xllv, 38. And Abraham reverently intercedes with God : '* Oh I let not the 
Zord be an^, and I will speak." — Gen,, xviii, 80. 

Obs. 4.— When inanimate things are spoken to, they are personified : and 
Ibeir names are put in the second person, because by the ^ure we objects 
are supposed to \>k capable of hearing. 

NUMBEES. 

Numbers, in grammar, are modifications that distin- 
guish imity and plurality. 

Obs. — ^The distinction of numbers serves merely to show whether we speak 
of one object, or of more. It beloi^ to nouns, pronouns, and finite verbs ; 
and to these it is always applied, either by peculiarity of form, or by infer- 
ence from the principles of concord. Pronouns are uke their antecedents, 
and verbs are like their subjects, in number. 

There are two numbers; the singular and the plural. 

The singular number is that which denotes but one ; 
as, The boy learns. 

The plural number is that which denotes more than 
one ; a^, The boys learn. 

The plural number of nouns is regularly formed by 
adding 5 or C5 to the singular : as, book, books; box, boxes. 

EuLB I. — When the singular ends in a sound which will 
unite with thjt of «, the plural is generally formed by adding 
$ only, and the number of syllables is not increased : as, pen^ 
pens ; grape, grapes. 

KuLB II. — ^But when the sound of a cannot be united with 
that of the primitive word, the plural adds s to final e, and es 
to other terminations, and forms a separate syllable : as, page, 
pages ; fox, foxes. 

Obs. 1. — ^English nouns ending in o preceded by a consonant, add es, but 
do not increase their syllables: as, wo, woes; hero, heroes : negi^, negroes; 
pof<*t^t potatoes; muskvUo, muskittoes-; octavo, octavoes. Tne exceptions to 
this rule appear to be in such nouns as are not properly and fUUv Anglicized ; 
thus many write canios. Juntos, solos, <&c. Other nouns in o add s only ; as, 
foUOf/oikfs ; lamboo, bamboos, ^The plural of two is commonly written two*, 
DOt some prefer twoes, 

Obs. 8.--€ommon nouns ending in y preceded by a consonant, ch^g« f 
iBlo s And add «s, without increase of syllables : as, fiy, JUes ; duty, duties. 
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Other nonns In. y add 8 only: as, <2ay, dayi'vaUey. vdUeys. So likewisa 
proper names iav are sometimes varied : as, Henry ^ tne Bmryi, 

Obs. 8. — The j^Uowinff nouns \n.f. change / mto«, and add «9, for the 
plural; tikeaf^ leaf, loaf, h^, ihief, caff, hal^e^^, ekelf. ulf^ wolf, wharf: as, 
theai>etf leaves, &q, lAfe^ Uvea; Icnyfe, hnives ; wife, wives; are similar, 
^to^ makes staves: tbougn the compounds of «^a^are regular : 9A, flagstaff ^ 
jla^staffs. The ^^reater number of nouns in / and fe, are regular ; as, Jifes^ 
sirfes^ ckitfs. gnrfs, gulfs, <fec. 

Obs. 4. — ^Tne following are still more irr^lar : man, men ; woman, too- 
man; chUd, children; hvther, brethren [or brothers] ; foot, feet; ox, oxen; 
tooth, teeth; goose, geese; louse, Uce; mouse, mice; die, dice ; penny, pence; 
IHes, stamps, toA pennies, coins, are regular. 

Obs. 5. — ^Many roreign nouns retain their original plural : as^ areanwn^ 
arcana: datum, data; erraktm^ errata; ^fiuvium, effluvia; medium, media 
[or mediums^ ; minutia, mimUMs; stratum, strata ; stamen, stamina ; genus, 
genera; genrns, genii Igeniuses, for men of wit] ; magus, magi ; radius, radii ; 
appendix, appendices \ot appendixes} ; calx, calces; index, indices [or indexes] : 
vortex, vortices; axis, axes; basis, bases; crisis, crises; thesis, theses; anti- 
thesis, antitheses J diceresis, dicsreses; euipsis, ellipses; emphasis, emphases; 
hypothesis, hypotMses; metamorphosis, metamorphoses; automaton, automata; 
criterion, criteria [or oriterionst; phcenomenon, phamomena ; cherub, cherubim ; 
seraph, serapTwm ; beau, beaux Tor beaus]. 

Obs. 6. — Some nouns (£rom the nature of the things meant) have no plural ; 
as, gold, pride, meekness, 

Obs. 7. — ^Proper names of individuals, strictly used as such, have no plural. 
But when several persons of the same name are spoken of, the noun becomes 
in some degree common, and admits the plural form and an article ; as. The 
Stuarts, — The Coesars : so likewise when such nouns are used to denote char- 
acter; as, " The Arista^, the TuUys, and the Liojysy— Burgh. 

Obs. 8. — ^The proper names of nations and societies are generally plural ; 
and, except in a direct address, they are usually construed with the aeflnite 
article: as, The Greeks, — The Jesuits. 

Obs. 9. — When a title is prefixed to a proper name so as to form a sort of 
compound, the name, and not the title, is varied to form the plural ; as, Ths 
Miss Howards. — The two Mr, darks. But a title not regaraed as a part of 
one compound name, must be made plural, if it refer to more than one; as, 
Messrs, Lambert ana Son, — The Lords CaUkorpe and Er8kine,—The Lords 
Bishops of Durham and St, David's, — The Lord* Commissioners qf Justiciary, 

Obs. 10. — Some nouns have no singular ; as, efoiibers, ides, oats, soissors^ 
tonas, vey^ers, UieratL 

Obs. 11. — Some nouns are alike in both numbers; as, shaep, deer, vermin^ 
swine, hose, means, odds, news, species, series, apparatus. The following are 
sometimes construed as singular, but more fi^quentlv, and more properly, 
as plural: alms, amends, pains, riches: ethics, matAematics, metaphysics, 
optics, politics, pneumatics, and other similar names of sciences. Bellows ana 
gaUows are properly alike in both numbers ; (as, '* Let a gaUows be made." — 
Esther, v. 14. "The bellows are burned." — Jer,, vL, 29 ;) but they have a 
regular plural in vulgar use. Bolus, fungus, isthmus, prospectus, and r^usy 
aomit the regular pluraL 

Obs. 12.— Compounds in which the principal word is put first, vary tha 
principal word to form the plural, and the aimunct to form the possessive 
case: as, Sing, father-in-law, Tlxir. fadiers^-law, Vob9. father^in4aw^s ;-^ 
Sing, court-mamal, Plur. courts-martial, Poss. oourt^martiws. The Possess* 
ive plural ef such nouns is never used. 

Obs. 18.— Compounds ending in ful, and all those m which the principal 
word is put last, fbrm the plural in the same manner as other nouns : aa, 
handfulSf spoonfuls, mouHfuls, fdlow servants, man-servants, outpounngs^ 
ingcUhermgs, downsittings, 

Obs. 14.— Nouns of multitude, when taken collectively, generally admit 

the plural form ; as, meeting, meetings : but when taken distribntively, tbey 

«ve a plural signification, without th^ form ; as, " The Jury were divided." 

Obs. 16.— When other parts of speech beccwM nouns, they either want the 
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plural, or form it rtguUirly^ like common noims of the same endingiu; us, 
" His affairs went on at «a^ and ««wn*." — Arhdknot, " Some mathemati- 
ttans have proposed to compute by twoes ; others^ hj fours: others, by twslAtts,^^ 
—Churekxtt " Three/<wrm«, nine tenths:''— Id. "Time*« tahvngs and leaih 
ings,'''' — Barton, " The yeas and nays:"* — Newwa^per, " The ays and noes^'* 
—Ibid. " The ins and the &uts:'—IHd, " His ands and his ors:'—MotU 
" One of the hUsy—Fvwle, " In raising the mirth of stupids.^'' '—btsdi. 

I GENDEBS. 

^ Genders, in grammar, are modifications that distin-^ 
guisli objects in regard to sex, 

Obs. — ^The different genders are founded on the natural distinction of sex 
in animals, and on the absence of sex in other things. In English, they be^ 
long only to nouns and pronoims: and to these they are usually applied 
agreeably to the order of nature, rronouns are of the same gender as the 
yuns for which they stand. 

There are three genders ; the masculine^ the feminine, 
and the neuter. 

The masculine gender is that which denotes persons or 
animals of the male kind ; as, maw, father, king. 

The feminine gender is that which denotes persons or 
animals of the female kind ; as, woman, mother, queen. 

The neuter gennder is that which denotes things that 
are neither maJa nor female ; as, jpen, ink, paper. 

Obs. 1.— Some nouns are equally applicable to both sexes; as, eousmy 
Mend f neighhovr, jMrewt, person^ servant. The gender of tibese is usually 
flntffriiiinea by the context. To such words, some grammarians have applied 
tkm wttObOBBsarj and improper term common aender. Murray justly ob^rves. 
^Tl^ere is no such gender belonging to the language. The business or 
paenn^ can be effectually performed without havmg recourse to a common 
femdtrJ* llie term is more usefttl, and less liable to objection, as implied to 
tl^ learned languages ; but with us it is plainly a solecism. 

Obs. 2. — Generic names, even when construed as masculine or feminine, 
(rften virtually include both sexes ; as, ^* Hast thou given the Iwrse strength ? 
hast thou clothed hm neck with thunder?" — " Doth the hawk fly by thy wis- 
dom, and stretch h&r wing^s toward the south ?" — Job. These have been 
called wiceiM nouns — that is, supercommon: but they are to be parsed each 
flooordmg to the gen^^ of the pronoun which is put for it. 

Obs. 8. — Those terms which are equallv applicable to both sexes, (if they 
are not expressly applied to females,) and those i^lurals which are Known to 
include both sexes, should be callea masculine in parsing ; for^ in all lan- 
gnaffes, the masculme gender is considered the most worthy, and is generally 
employed when both sexes are included under one common term. 

Obs. 4. — ^The sexes are distinguished in three ways : 

I. By the use of different names: as, hachelorj maid; hoy, girl;hroOiitr^ 
sister f huch, doe; bully cow; cock, hen; drake, duck; earl, countess ;fa^ier, 
mo^er; friar, nun; gander, goose; hart, roe; horse, mare; husband, vnfe; 
Hm^^ queen; lad, lass; lord, lady ; man, woman; master, mistress; mitter, 
tpmpnerj nephew, niece; ram, ewe; sloven, dut; son, daughter; stag, hind; 
steer, heifer; uncle, awU; wizard, witch. 

n. By the use of different terminations : as, abbot, abbess ; admimstraior, 
MdndtUstratrix ; aduUerer, adulteress ; bridegroom, bride ; caterer, caUress; 
Me, dudkess; emperor, emperess ot empress; executor, executrix; governor, 
fommm; hero, heroine; Undgrave, landgravine; margrave, mmrgramm^ 
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. marquia, marchionest ; Borcerer, torcereu ; suUany tnUaneas or wUana; U9^ 
tuioTy testatrix ; tutor^ tutoress or tutress / widower ^ widow. 

The followiDK noans become feminme by merely adding ess; haron^deaooi^ 
heir, host, jew, Son, ma^, patron, peer, jpoet, prieU, prior, prophet, shtphera^ 
viscount. 

The following nouns become feminine by rejecting the last vowel, and 
adding ess: aciw', ambassador, arbiter, ben^actor, chanter, conductor, doctor^ 
elector, enchanter, founder, hunter, idolator, inventor, prince, protector, somg* 
ster, tpectator, euttor, tiger, traitor, votary, 

III. By prefixing an attribute of distinction: as. ooch-marrow, hen-sparrow; 
man-servant, maia-servant ; he-goat, she-goat ; nude rdauons./emale relaiions, 

Obs. 6. — ^The names of things without life, used literally, are always of . 
the neuter gender. But inanimate objects are often represented fiff nrativelyy 
as having sex. Things remarkable for power, ffreatness^ or su^imitjr, ara 
spoken of as masoaline ; as, the sttn, time, death, deep, fear, anger, trinter^ 
war, Thii^gs beautiful, amiable, or prolific, are spoken of as feminine ; as, 
the nuxm, earth, nature, fortune, knowledge, hope, apring,peaee, 

Obs. &.— Nouns of multitade, when they convey the idea of unity, or take 
the plural form, are of the neuter gender ; but when they convey the ide» 
of plurality without the form, they &liow the gender of the individuals that 
compose toe assemblage. 

Obs. 7.— Creatures whose sex is unknown, or unnecessary to be regarded* 
are generally spoken of as neuter; as, " He^ fired at the deer, and wounded 
^n_(( jf 1^ Qjjm shall steal an oe or aa^^, and kill U or sell itf* &tt.— 
JSxodus, zxii, 1. 

CASES. 

Cases, in grammar, are modifications that distinguish 
the relations of nouns and pronouns to other words. 

Obs.— The cases are founded on the difibrent relations under which thinss 
are represented in discourse, and from which the words acquire oorrespond- 
ant relations, or become dependent one on an other, according to the sense. 
In English, these modifications, or relations, belong only to nouns and pro- 
nouns. Pronouns are not necessarily like tneir antecedents, in case. 

There are three cases ; the nominative, the possessive^ 
and the objective. 

The nominative case is that form or state of a noun or 
pronoun, which usually denotes the subject of a finite 
verb: as. The hoy runs; /run. 

Obs. — ^The subject of a finite verb is that which an9wers to who or whai 
before it; as, "The boy runs"— FTAo runs? The hoy. Boy is therefors 
here in the nominative case. 

The possessive case is that form or state of a noun or 
pronoun, which usually denotes the relation of property; 
as, The boy^s hat; my nat. 

Obs. 1.— The possessive case of nouns is fi>rmed, in the singular mimber, 
by adding to the nominative s preceded by an apoetrophe ; and, in the pluralf 
when the nominative ends iu s, by adding an apostrophe only: as, singular, 
loy^s; plural, ^«%'— sounded alike, but written differently. 

Obs. 2.— Plural nouns that do not end in s, usually form the possessivt 
ease in the same manner as the singular ; as, man's, men's, 

Obs. S.— When the singular and the plural are alike in the nominatiTef 
iha iq^tiQphe, which (as Dr. Johnson has shown) is merely a sign of tbt 
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case, and not cf elision, ought to follow the < in the plural, to difitinguiBh il 
from the Bipolar ; as, she^s^ 8heq>e\ 

Obs. 4.— 'uie apoatropkio s add* a syllable to the noun, when it will not 
unite with the sound in which the nominative ends ; as, torch' i^ pronounced 

Obs. 5. — The apostrophe and s are sometimes added to mere characters, to 
denobe pluraU^f and not the possessive case; as, Two 0*6 — three ^^s — four 
»*s. In the ibilowing example, they are used to give the souud of a verbal 
termination to words that are not properly verbs : ** When a man in a solil- 
oquy reasons with himself, and jm^« and ixm'Sj and weighs all his designs," 
Ac — Ocmgreve, 

The objective case is that form or state of a noun or 
pronoun, which usually denotes the object of a verb, 
participle, or preposition : as, I know the boy ; he knows 
7ne. 

Obb. 1. — Th» ot^ect of a verb, participle, or preposition, is that which an- 
swers to whom or what after it ; as, *• I know the boy."— I know whom t The 
loy. Boy is therefiMre here in the objective case. 

Obi. 2. — ^The nominative and the objective of nouns, are always alike in 
form, being distinguishable from each other only by tneir place in a sen- 
tence, or their simple dependence according to the sense. 



THE DECLENSION OP NOUNS. 

The declension of a noun is a r^ular arrangement of its 
numbers and cases. Thus : — 



JEXAICPLB I. ^FRIEND. 



Sing. Nom. 
Poss. 
Obj. 



friend, 
friend's, 
friend ; 



Plur. Nom. 
Poss. 
Obj. 



friends, 
friends', 
friends. 



Sing. Nom. 
Poss. 
Obj. 



IXAMPLB n. MAN. 



man, 

man's, 

man; 



Plur. Nom. 
Poss. 

Obj. 



men, 

men's, 

men. 



EXAMPLE m. — FOX. 



Sing. Nom. 
Poss. 
Obj. 



fox, 

fox's, 

fox; 



Plur. Nom. 
Poss. 

Obj. 



foxes, 
foxes*, 
foxes. 



Sing. Nom. 
Poss. 
Obj. 



EXAMPLE ly. ^FLT. 



fly, 

fly's, 

fly; 



Plur. Nom. 
Poss. 
Obj. 
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ANALYSIS. 

Analysis is the separation of a sentence into the parts 
which compose it. 

Every sentence must contain, at least, two principal 
parts ; namely, the subject and \!a& predicate. 

The subject of a sentence is that of which it treats > 
as, " The sun has set." — " Can you yrrite ?" 

The 'predicate is that which expresses the action, being, 
or passion, as belonging to the subject. It is therefore 
always a verb. 

Any combination of the subject and predicate is called 
^proposition. 

A simple sentence is one that contains only one pro- 
position ; as, " Fire burns." — " The truth will prevail." 

Sentences are divided, with respect to the nature of 
the propositions which they contain, into four classes ; 
declarative, interrogative^ imperative, and exclamatory. 

A sentence is declarative when it expresses an aflSr- 
mation or negation ; interrogative, when it expresses a 
question; imperative, when it expresses a command; 
and exclaTnatory, when it expresses an exclamation. 

Obs. l.-^The predicate being always a verb, the snbiect of the sentenoe is 
tijo subject of the verb, as defined in Obs, page 62. The otject of the verb, 
when the latter is the predicate of a sentence, may be oonsidered one of the 
prindpal parts of the sentence. It properly, however, modifies the verb, 
and is not a primary element of the sentence. In imperative sentences, the 
sahject is the pronoun thou or you (understood). For the definition ot the 
olffect of a verb, see Obs. 1, page 53. 

Obs. 2. — ^There are sometimes used in connection with a senterice, words 
that form no part of its structure. Such words are said to be independent. 
A noun or a pronoun may be independent in various ways : as, 

1. The name of a person or thing addressed: as, *VM^, when will 
you go ?"-" O ye of little faith I" 

2. The name of a person or thine which is the subject of an exclama- 
tion; as, "Alas, poor Forickr 

8. An expletive word used merely to make the subject or object em- 



you go ?"-" O ye of little faith I" 
'he name of a person or thing 
n; as, "Alas, poor ForickP 

expletive word used merely to mafce the subject oi 
phatic ; as, " The Spring—shQ is a blessed thing P' — " Chdl a troop 
shall overcome him." 
Such nouns and pronouns, although independent in ^to/a, require the 
form of the nominative case, and therefore, in parsing, should be s^d to be 
in that case. Inteijections are always independent 

EXERCISES IN ANALYSIS AND PARSING. 

PBAXIS II. — ^ETYMOLOGHCAL. 

In the Second Praxis, it is required of the pupil — to state 
whether the sentence is declarative, interrogative, imperattve^ 
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or exckmuitory ; to analyze it hy pointing out the subject, pred- 
icate, and object ; and to parse it by distinguishing the different 
parts of speech, and the classes and modifications of the 
nouns. Thus : — 

EXAMPLE ANALYZED AND PARSED. 

" Columbus studied geography ." 

AvALTBis. — ^ThiB is a simple declarative sentence. The subject is Columbus*, 
the predicate, studied ; the object, geography. 

Pabsino. — (kihmbus is a proper noun, because it is the name of a particular 
individual ; it is or the third person, becaose it is the name of a per* 
son spoken of; of the singnlar number, because it denotes but one ; 
of the mascnline render, TOoaase it is the name of a male ; and in the 
nominative casie, oecaase it is the subject of the verb studied. 

Studied is a verb, because it siffuifies action. 

ifhy is a common noun, because it is the name of a thing sui generis ? 
(see page 48). It is of the third person, because it is spoken of; of 
ti^e singular nnmber, because it denotes oat one ( of the neuter gen- 
der, beoause'it is neitlier male nor female ; and in the objective case, 
because it is t)ie object of the verb studied. 

Generosity makes friends. Can indolence bestow weahh ? 
Despise meannea?. Can man avoid errors ? Does Eliza under- 
stand Italian ? /Love truth. Perseverance overcomes obstacles. 
What did you say ? Diligence deserves praise. It should be 
rewarded. Could he have avoided disgrace ? Romulus founded 
Rome. Forgetfulness cures sorrow. Can liars respect them- 
selves I Do they fear God ? Birds sing. Cowards fear death. 
Sinners feel remorse. Has John returned ? Time flies. Plants 
produce fruit. Observation increases 'knowledge. Mortal, 
prepare. Take warning, youth ! Liberty, it has fled ! Elec- 
tricity causes lightning. Avarice extinguishes generosity. In- 
tegrity inspires confidence. Who can trust liars ? 



CHAPTER IV.— OF ADJECTIVES. 

An Adjective is a word added to a noun or pronoun, 
«id generally expresses quality : as, A wise man ; Sknew 
book. You two are ^ligent. 

CLASSES. 
Adjectives may be divided into six classes ; namely, 
common, pr(?vej\ numeral, pronominal, participial, and 

^^]P<^rd. DgitizedbyGoOgle 
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I. A. common adjective is any ordinary epithet, or ad- 
jective denoting quality or situation; as, Gfood^ had^ 
jyeacefuly warlike — eastern, western, outer^ inner, 

II. A proper adjective is one that is formed from a pro- 
per name ; as, American^ English^ Platonic, 

IIL A numeral adjective is one that expresses a defi* 
nite number ; as, One^ two^ Ihree^ four^ fiye^ six, &c. 

rV. A pronominal adjective is a definitive word which 
may either accompany its noun, or represent it under- 
stood ; as, "J.K jom to guard what each desires to gain." 
— Pope, That is, AU men join to guard what ecich man 
desires to gain. 

V. A participial adjective is one that has the form of a 
participle, but differs from it by rejecting the idea of 
time ; as, An amusing story. 

VI. A compound adjective^ is one that consists of two 
or more words joined together ; as, N'atrbrown, laughtej^ 
loving, four-footed, 

Ob8. 1. — ^Numeral adjectives are of three kinds : namely, 

1. Cardinal ; as^ One, two, three, foar, five, six, seven, eight, nine, ten, 
eleven, twelve, thirteen, fourteen, fifteen, &c 

2. Ordinal; as, First, second, third, fourth, fifth, sixth, seventh, eif^th, 
ninth, tenth, eleventh, twelfth, thirteenth. &c. 

8. MtdHpUoaUve ; as, Single or alone, douhle or twofold, triple or three- 
fold, quadruple or fourfold, quintuple or fivefold, sextuple or sixfold, sep- 
tuple or sevenfold, octuple or eightK>ld, Ac 

Obs. 2.— Compound adjeotives, heing formed at pleasure, are very numer- 
ous and various. Many of them embrace numerals, and run on in a series ; 
AS, one-leaved, tmhlecmd, three-leaved, /our4eaved, &c, 

MODIFICATIONS. 

Adjectives have, commonly,^ no modifications but the 
forms of comparison. 

Comparison is a variation of the adjective to express 
quality in different degrees ; as, hard, harder, hardest. 

There are three degrees of comparison ; the positii^e, 
the comparative, and the superlative. 

The positive degree is that which is expressed by the 
adjective in its simple form ; as, flard, soft, good. 

The comparative degree is that which exceeds the pos* 
itive ; as, harder, softer better. 

The superlative degree is that which is not exceeded ,• 
as, hardest, softest, best. 

Those adjectives whose signification does not admit of 
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different degrees, cannot be compared; as, ttvo^ second^ 
aZlj toted, immortal, infinite. 

Those adjectives which may be varied in sense, but 
not in form, are compared bv means of adverbs ; as, 
skillful, ihore skillful, roost skillful—skiUful, less sMlful, 
least skillf uL 

REGULAR COMPARISON. 

Adjectives are regularly compared, when the comparative 
degree is expressed by adding er, and the saperlative, by add" 
log est to tfaem ; as, 

Positive* Comparative. Superlative. 

great, greater, greatest, 

♦wide, wider, widest. 

hot, hotter, hottest. 

Hie regular method of comparison is chiefly applicable to 
monosyllables, and to dissyllables ending in y or mute e. 

COMPARISON" BY ADVERBS. 

The different degrees of a quality may also be expressed, 
with precisely the same import, by prefixing to the luljeotive 
the adverbs more and m^st : as, wise, vtwre wise, most wise ; 
Aimous, more famom, most famous; amiable, more amiable^ 
inost amiable. 

The degrees of diminution are expressed,in like mamier, by 
the adv^bs less and least: as, wise, less wise, leastwise; Jamous, 
less famous, least famous; amiable, less amiable, least amiable. 

0b8. 1. — ^A^jectives of more than one sjllable, e^roept dissyllables ending 
VayoT mate e^ rarely admit a change of termination, but are rather compared 
by means of the adverbs : thus we say, virtuouB, more viifuout, moti viHaout^ 
bat not viriumit, mrktouMr, viriu&nm. 

Obs. 2.— The prefixing of an adverb can hmrdly be called a variation of the 
adjective: the words may with more propriety be parsed separately, the 
degree being ascribed to the ad/oerb—OT, n you please, to Mh words ; for 
both are varied in sense by the inflection of the former. 

Obs. 8.— The degrees in which qualities may exist in nature, are infinitely 
various : but the onlj degrees with which the grammarian is concerned, are 
those wmch our varuUian of the adjective or adverb enables us to express. 
Whenever the adjective iteeHf denotes these demes, they properly belong to 
it ; as. toorOiy^ worthier , toarthiest. If an athei^ is emj^oyed ror tms purpose^ 
that also is compared, and the two d^rees formed are properly its own ; as, 
worthy, more worthy, most worthy. But these same de^es may be other- 
icise expressed; as, worthy, in a higher de(j^ee worthy, m the higheet degree 
worth V. Here also the adjective toonhy is virtually compared as before : hat 
only the ac(jective high is grammatically modified. Manv grammarians nave 
orroneously parsed the adverbs more and most, less and least, as parts of the 
•4j^vd. 

• Bee Boles Ibr Spelling UL and v£ '' ^'^'^S ^'^ 

3* 
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IBREGULAB GOMPABISOIS^. 

The following adjectives are compared irregularly: good^ 
better J best; bad or ill, worse, worst; little, less, least; much^ 
more,jmost; many, more, most, 

Obs. 1. — ^In EngUsh, and also in Latm, most adjectives that denote plau^ 
or siiuation, not only form the superlative irregularly, but are also eitiier re- 
dundant or defective in comparison. Thus : — 

I. The following nine have more than one superlative : far, farther, far- 
thed, farmost or farthermoet ; near, nearer, nearest or next; fore, former ^ 
foremoei otfiret; hind, Under, hindmost or hmdermoet ; in, inner, immott ot 
innermost; out, otUer or lUter, outmost or utmost, outermost or uttermost; up, 
upper, upmost or uppermost; low, loufer, lowest or lowermost; late, later, or 
llaUer, latest or last, 

II. The followinfi^ five want the positive : \aft, adv.,] efter, aftmoet, or af- 
termost; [forth, tiSy.,] further, furthest or furthermost ; hOher, kUhermost; 
nether, nethermost; under, undermost. 

Ill The following want the comparative :/7iem/,/fOfi^fiMw<; rear, rear- 
most; head, headmost j end, endmost; tap, topmost; oottom, bottommost; nUd 
or middle, midst, mtdmost or middlemost; north, northmost; south, south- 
most; northern, northernmost; southern, southernmost; eastern, easternmost; 
west^^ westernmost. , 

Obs. 2. — ^Many of these irregular adjectives are also in common use, ts 
nouns, adverbs, or prepositions ; the sense in which they are employed will 
show to what class they belong. 

Obs. 8.— The words /or^ and hind,froni and rear, head and end, right and 
Itft, in and out, high and low, to]» and bottom, up and down, ^tmir sjoa under, 
mia and after, are often joined m composition with other wmb ; and boom 
of them, when used as ac^eotives of place, are rarely s^ant^d frran Umit 
nouns ; as, in^land, midsesL, qfter-ngea, Ao. 

Obs. 4.— It may oe remarked of the comparatives, former and latter or 
hinder, upper end under or nether, inner and outer or utter,- <\fter and hither; 
as well as of the Latin superior and inferior, anterior and posterior, interior 
and exterior, prior and ulterior, senior and jwnior, mt{jor and minor; that 
they cannot, like other comparatives, be construed with th« ooijunetioii 
than, introdcuiiijg the latt^ term of comparison ; for we never say, one thiog 
lA former, superior, dbc,. than an other. 

Obs. 5. — Common adjectives, or epithets denoting quality, are more nnmer- 
ous than all the other classes put together. Many of these, and a few that 
vxo pronominal, may be varied by comparispn ; and some participial ac(jeo> 
lives may be compared by means of m& adverbs. But adjectives formed 
from proper names, all the numerals, and most of the compounds, are in no 
way snsceptible of comparison. 

Obs. 6. — ^Nouns are often used as adjectives ; as, An iron bar— An evening 
school— A mahogany chur—- A South-Sea dream. These also are inoapaUM 
of comparison. 

Obs. 7. — ^The numerals are often used as nouns ; and, as such,are regularly 
declined; as. Such a one— On/is own self— The little ones---Bj tens— For 
twenty's Bsko— By ^ties— Two mUUons. 

Obs. 8. — Comparatives, and the word other, are sometimes also employed 
as nouns, and nave the r^ular declension ; as. Our superiors— ES& betters — 
The elder's advice — ^An* outer's wo — ^Let others do as they wilL But, as ad- 
jectives, tiiese words are invariable. 

Obs. 9.— Pron(»uinal adjective^ when their nouns are expressed, simply 
relate to them, and have no modifications : except this and that, which form 

* There seems to be no good reason fbr joining an and other. An here excludes 
any other article; and anal<^]r and consistency require that the words be separated. 
Tlieir anion has led sometimes to an improper repetition of the artkle ; as, ^Another 
Mich a man,*-HBw, * An other such man.' 
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the plural tft«M and thotef and muck, manfj and a few otfaart, whioh are 
compared. 

On. 10. — Pronominal adjeotiTea, when their nonns are not ezpreMed, may 
1)6 parsed as representing them in Pfmrn, number^ gender^ and east : hat 
tboee who prefer it, may sapply the etlipaia, and parae the a^ective $implg 
(u an adjective. 

Obs. 11. — ^The fallowing are the principal pronominal adjeetiTea : JJL any^ 
lothy certain^ divers, each, siiher, etse, enougk, swrp, few, former, Jlrst, tatter, 
Itut, laUe, le&Sj least, much, many, more, most, neither, no or nans,* one, only, 
ttJier, own, same, several, some, such, this, that, these, those, which, what, 

Ob9. 12. — Which and what, when they are not prefixed to nonna, are, for 
the most part, relative or intenogative pronouns. 



ANALYSIS. 

Words, added to either of the principal parts of a 
0entence to modify or limit its meaning, are called cut- 
juncts. Adjuncts are sometimes called modifications. 

They are divided into two classes, primary and i«o- 
tniary adjuncts. 

Primary adjuncts are those added directly to either of 
the p3dncipal parts ; as, '' Oood books always deserve a 
tarmil perusal. 

Secondary adjuncts are those added to other adjuncts ; 
as, *^ Suddenly acquired wealth very rarely brings happi- 



Adjuncts are divided, with respect to their office, into 
three classes; namely, adjective^ adverbial^ and eocplan- 
atory. 

An adjective adjunct is one used to modify or limit a 
noun or a pronoun ; as, " Both those had boys deserve 
severe punisnment." 

An adverbial adiunct is one used like an adverb ; as, 
" Bemember now thy Creator in the days of thy youthJ^ 

An explanatory adjunct is one used to explain a pre- 
ceding noun or pronoun ; as, " The emperor Napoleon 
was banished." — " We, the people, ordain this constitu- 
tion.'' 

The subject or the chject in a sentence, may he modified by 
fidjective or explanatory adjuncts of various forms ; as, 

* Jfo aitd none seem to b« only different forms of the same M^JeottTo ; the former 
veiniT used Oefore a noun expressed, and the hitter when the noun is understood, or 
jotpUced after the ndjective ; as. " Forno»« of us llveth to hlmseli;«nd no maa 
■^ to Umselt**— i^^matM, xiv. 7. 
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1. By an article or an adjective ; as, " The diligent scbolai 

improves.** j 

2. By a noun or pronoun in the possessive caae ; as, 

WilUanCB sister has lost her book." 

3. By a verb used as an adjective; as, ^The desire to 

excel is laudable." 

4. By a preposition and its object, used together as an 

adjective ; as, " A man of integrity obeys the dictates 
of conscience,^ 

5. By a noun or pronoun used as an explanatory adjunct; 

as, '^ His brother, Charles, is idle." 
The predicate of a sentence may be modified by adverbial 
adjuncts of various forms ; as, 

1. By an adverb ; as, "The sun shines brightly,^ 
2« By a preposition and its object, used together as an 
adverb ; as, " He came /row Boston.''^ 



EXERaSES IN ANALYSIS AND PARSING. 
PRAXIS in. — ^ETYMOLOGICAL. 

Jh the Third Praxis, it is required of the pupil — to classify 
. and analyze the sentence as in the preceding praxis / to point 
out, in addition, the adjuncts of each of the principal parts, 
and distinguish their classes ; and to parse the sentence by 
distinguishing the different parts, of speech, and the classes 
and modifications of the nouns, and adjectives, distinguish' 
ing dlso the article as definite or indefinite. Thus: — 

! 

EXAMPLE ANALYZED AND PARSED. \ 

•* The Athenians carefully observed Solon's wise laws.** 

Analtbib. — This is a simple declarative sentenoe. 
The 8nb|ect is Atheniana ; the predicate, observed ; the object^ laws. 
The snbiect is limited bv the adjective adimict, the ; the predicate is mo^ 

fied oy the adverbial adianot. oarefuUy; and the object ia modified bj 

the aojective adjuncts, Solon's and wise, 
Tarsinq. — 2%e is the definite article, because it limits the noun Athenians. 
Athenians is a proper noun, because it is the name of a particular peopleJ 

(Modifications as in the preceding praxis.) 
Carefully is an adverb, because it is added to the verb observed, and ezi 

presses manner. 
Obseroed is a verb, because it expresses action. 
SoMs is a proper noun, because it is the name of a particular indi^dnal] 

it is of the third person, singular number, masculine gender, and iij 

the possessive case, because it indicates the possession of laws. 
Wise is a common adjective, because it simply expresses thb quali^ o| 

Laws is a common noun, because it is the name of a class of things. 
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Pleasure's call always wins an eager attention. 

Avarice rapidly extinguishes every generous emotion. 

King Belshazzar made a great feast 

Every person highly praised William's noble conduct. 

Where did your kind father buy that interesting book ? 

The French ambassador immediately presented his cre^ 
dentials. 

This benevolent young lady kindly teaches many poor children. 

Riotous indulgence rapidly destroys the bodily vigor. 

This enterprising merchant has just returned from Europe. 

The study of astronomy greatly elevates the mind. 

Indulgence in sloth can never lead to prosperity. 

Charles's resignation filled all Europe with astonishment. 

The beautiful prospects of nature suways excite the warmest 
admiration of mankind. 

The powerful eloquence of Demosthenes excited the fierce 
indignation of Athens against Philip of Macedon, 



CHAPTER v.— OF PRONOUNS. 

A Pronoun is a word used in stead of a noun : as, 
The boy loves Ma book; he has long lessons, and he 
learns ^fiem well. 

0b8. 1.— The word for which a pronbnn stands, is called its (mUeedent^ 
because it nsnally precedes the prononn. Bnt some have limited the term 
anteeedefU^ to the word represented by a relative. 

Obs. 2. — ^The pronouns / and ihou in their different modiflootions, stand 
hnmedii^ly for persons that are, in general, sufficiently known without be- 
ing named ; (/meaning the speaker^ and ihou the hearer;) their antecedents 
are therefore generally nndergtood. 

Obs. 8. — ^Tbe other personal pronouns are sometimes taken in a general 
or absolute sense, to denote persons or things not previously mentioned ; as, 
^^Be t^t hath knowledge, spareth his wor<u.^* 

Obs. 4. — A pronoun with which a question is asked, stands for some per- 
son or thing unknown to the speaker; the noun, therefore, cannot occur 
before it, bnt may be used after it or instead of it. 

Obs. 5. — The personal and the interrogative proDouns often stand in con- 
'ftruction as the antecedents to other pronouns ; or, Be thai arms his intent 
with virtue is invincible.^^ — ** Who that has any moim sense, dares tell lies !" 

CLASSES. 

Pronouns are divided into three classes ; personal, rel- 
ative, and interrogative. 

L A personal pronoun is a pronoun that shows, by its 
Sana, of what person it is. ^ 

The simple personal pronouns are five : namely, JJ ^ 
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the first person ; thou^ of the second person ; /««?, she^ and 
it, of the third person. 

The compound personal pronouns are also five : name" 
ly, myself, of the first person ; tJiyself, of the second per- 
Bon ; himself, herself and itself of the third person. 

IL A relative pronoun is a pronoun that represents an 
antecedent word or phrase, and connects different clauses 
of a sentence. 

The relative pronouns are who, whichj what, and that ; 
and the compounds whoever or whosoev^y whichever or 
whichsoever, whatever or whatsoever. 

What is a kind of double relative, equivalent to ihcU 
or those which; and is to be parsed, first as antecedent, and 
then as relative. 

IIL An interrogative pronoun is a pronoun with whicli 
a question is asked. 

The interrogative pronouns are who, which, and whctt; 
being the same in form as relatives. 

0b8 1. — Who is UBnally applied to persons only; whichj thonffh formerly 
applied to persons, is now oonflned to animals and inanimate thin^ . whtU 
(as a mere pronoun) is applied to things only: that is applied indifferently 
to persons, animals, or things. 

Obs. 2. — ^The pronoan wMtt has a twofold relation, and is often used (by 
ellipsis of the noun) both as antecedent and relative, oeing equivalent to Moit 
whu^ or tfu iking iohich. In this double relation, tohat represents two oases 
at the some time : as, *^ He is ashamed of what he has done ;" that is, oiihoU 
[thing] which he has done. It is usually of the singular number, though 
sometimes plural ; as, ** I must turn to the faults, or what appear such to 
me."— ^yroft. " All distortions and mimicries, as sudi, are what raise aver- 
sion in stead of pleasure. — SUeU. 

Obs. 8. — What is sometimes used both as an adjectvoe and a retaUve at the 
same time, and is placed before the noun which it represents : as. ** What 
money we had was taken away ;" that is, AU the money ^uU we nad, Ao*. 

" What man but enters, dies ;" that is. Any man who^ &c. " What god 

but enters you forbidden field." — Pope, Indeed, it does not admit ofbemg- 
construed after a noun, as a simple relative. The compound whatever or 
whatsoever has the same peculiarities of construction ; as, " We will certainly 
do whatsoever thing goeth forth out of our own mouth."--«/fer^liVj 17. 

Obs. 4. — Whd, which, and what, when the af&x ever or soever is added, 
have an unlimited signification ; and, as some general term, such as anp 
person, or any thing, is usually employed as the antecedent, they are all com- 
monly followed by two verbs : as, " Whoever attends, will improve ;" that 
is, Any person who attends, will improve. In parsing, supply the antecedent. 

Obs. 5. — Which and what are often prefixed to nouns as definitive or inter- 
rogative adjectives ; and, as such, may be applied to persons as well as to 
things: as, " What manr— " Which hoy V^ 

Obs. 6. — The word that is a relative pronoun, when it is equivalent to who, 
whom, or which ; as, " The days that [which] are past, are gone forever." It 
is a definitive or pronominal adjective, when it relates to a noun expressed 
or understood after it ; as, ** That book is new." In other oases, it is a con^ 
junction, as, " Live well, that you may die well." 

Obs. 7.— The relative that has this peculiarity, that it cannot fbllow tho 
word OB which its ma^ dependi: thus, it ia said, [John^ xiii, 89 J <* Buj 
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those thin^ t^ai we have need qf;'*^ but we cannot say, ** Buy those thinga 
qf that we nave need." 

Ob8. 8. — The word ae, though usually a.ooigunction or an adverb, has 
sometimes the construction of a relative pronoun; as, **The Lord added to 
the chnrch daily such [persons] as should be saved." — Acts^ ii, 47. 

Obs. 9.— WKeGier was formerlyused as an interrogative pronoun, refer- 
ring to one of two things ; as, ^* Whether is greater, the gold or the temple ?" 
— Matt.^ xxiii, 17. 

Obs. 10. — Interrogative pronouns differ from relatives chiefly in this ; that, 
as the subject referred to is unknown to the speaker, they do not relate to a 
precediai^i noun, but to something which is to oe expressed in the answer to 
nie question. Their person^ nunwery and gender^ therefore, are not regulated 
by an antecedent noun ; but bv what the speaker supposes of a subject which 
may, or may not, asree with them in these respects : as, ** What lies there I" 
Ans. ** Two fner^ asleep." 

MODIFICATIONS. 

Pronounf* liave the same modifications as nouns; 
namely, Persons, Numbers, Genders, and Ccises. 

Obs. 1.— In the personal pronouns, most of these pro})ertieB are distin- 
guished by the words themselves ; in the relative and the interrogative pro- 
nouns, they aP9 ascertained chiefly by the antecedent and the verb. 

Obs. 2.— The personal pronouns of the first and second persons, are equally 
applicable to both sexes ; and should be considered masculine or feminine 
aocordingto the known application of them. [See Zevieac's li-ench Oram., 
p. 7S.] The speaker and the hearer, being present to each other, of course 
know the sex to which they respectively belong ; and, whenever they ap- 
pear in narrative, we are tdd who they are. In Latin^ an adjective or a par- 
tidple relating to these pronouns, is varied to agree with them in nvmber^ 
ffeiCiery aadcam; as, 

JUseroi hoc tamen unnm 
Exeqnere, Anna, miM : solam nam perfidus ille 
Te oolere, arcanos etiam libi credere sensus ; 
Sola viri moUes aditus et tempora n6ras. — PirgiL 
Obs. 8. — ^Many grammarians deny the fost person of nouns, and the gen- 
der of pronouns of the first and second persons ; and at the same time teach, 
that, <* Pronouns must always agree with their antecedents, and the nouns for 
which they stand, in gender , number, andpereon" — Murray/' a Gram*^ 2d Md., 
1796. Now, no two words can agree in any property which belongs not to 
both! 

THE DECLENSION OP PRONOUNS. 

The declension of a pronoun is a regular arrangement of Itt 
numbers and cases. 

SIMPLE PERSONALS. 

The simple personal pronouns are thus declined : — 

I, of the FIRST PERSON, any* of the genders. 

Sing. Nom. I, Plur. Nom. we, 

Poss. my, or mine, Poss. our, or ours, 

Obj. me; Obj. us. 

* That the pronouns of the first and second persons are sometimes masonline and 
tometimes feminine, is perfectly certain ; but whether they can or cannot be neuter^ 
fti a qoestion dlMoalt to be decided. To thiaffs inanimate tiiey are only appiled t^gax' 
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Thou, of Ihe second peksok, any of the genders. 

Sing. Nom. thou, Plur. Nom. ye,* or you, 

Poss. thy, or thine, Poss. your, or youra^ 

Obj. thee; Obj. you. 

He, of the THran person, masculine gender. 
' Sing. Nom. he, Plur. Nom. they, 

Poss. his, Poss. their, or theirs, 

Obj. him; Obj. them. 

She, of the third person, feminine gender. 

Sing. Nom. she, Plur, Nom. they, 

Poss. her, or hers, Poss. \heir, or theirs, 

Obj. her; Obj. them. 

It, of the third person, neuter gender. 

Sing. Nom. it, Plur. Nom. they, 

Poss. itSjf Poss. their, or theirs, 

Obj. it; Obj. them. 

Ob8. 1. — Most of the personal pronouns have two forms of the possessive 
case, in each number^ as, my or mine, our or ours; ihv or thine, you or 
yovre; her or here, their or iheire. The former is used before a noun ex- 
pressed ; the latter, when the governing noun is 'understood, or so placed as 
not inmiediately to follow the pronoun ; as, " Jiy powers are ikineS^—Mimt' 
gomery, 

Obs. ^. — Mine and thine were formerly used before all words beginning 
with a vowel sound ; ft^ and thy, before others : as, ^< It was thou, a man, 
mine equal, m/y guide, and mine acquaintance.'* — Peakn, But this usage is 
now obsolete, or peculiar to the poets ; as, 

** Time writes no wrinkle on thiM azure brow." — Byron. 

COMPOUND PERSONALS. 

The word self I added to the simple* personal pronouns, 
forms the class oi compound personal pronouns ; which are 
used when an action reverts upon the agent, and also when 

ativelv; and the gaestion is, whether the figure always neeessarlly ohanges the gen- 
der of the antecedent noon. Pronouns are of the same sender as the nouns for which 
they stand; and if; in the following example, gcid and aiamond are neuter, so is th« 
pronoun me. And, if not neuter, of what gender are they ? 
, ** Where thy true treasure t CMd says, * Not Inme^ 

And, ' Not in W6,' the diamond. Gold is poor."— Towtff, 

* The use of the pronoun ye is mostly confined to the solemn style, and to the bur> 
lesque. In the latter, it is sometimes used for the objective case. 

t In ancient times, Adt, hU, and him^ were applied to things neuter. In our transla- 
tion of the Bible, the pronoun it is employed in the nominative and the objective, but 
Jiis is retained in the possessive, neuter ; as, ** Look not thou upon the wine, when U 
is red, when it giveth Ms color in the cup, when it moveth itse^ aright*^ — Pro9^ 
zxiii, 81. Its is not found in the Bible, except by misprint. 

t The word se^wta originally an ad^ectiive; but when used alone, it is now gener- 
ally a nmm. This may have occasioned the diversity in the formation of the oompound 
personal pronouns. Dr. Johnson calls se^f Sk pronoun ; but he explains it as being 
XiO&x CKdfective and substantive. 
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some persons are to be distingaislied from others : as, sing. 
my self ^ plur. ourselves; sing, thyself, plur. yourselves; sing. 
hiTnself* plur. themselves; sing, herself, plur. themselves; sing. 
itself plur. themselves. They all want the possessive case, and 
are alike in the nominative and objective. 

RELATIVES AND INTERROOATIVES. 

The relative and the interrogative pronouns are thus de- 
clined : — 

Who, applied only to persons. 
Sing. Nom. who, Plur. Nom. who, 

Poss. whose, Poss. whose, 

Obj. whom; Obj. whom, 

Which, applied to animals and things. 
Sing. Nom. which, Plur. Nom. which, 

Poss. f Poss. 

Obj. which; Obj. which. 

What, generally applied to things. 
Sing. Nom. what, Plur. Nom. what, 

Poss.*" Poss. 

Obj. what? Obj. what. 

That, applied topersons, animals, and things. 
Sing. Nom. that, Plur. Nom. that, 

Poss. Poss. 

Obj. that-,. Obj. that. 

COMPOUND RELATIVES. 

The compouad relative pronouns, whoever or whosoever^ 
whichever or whichsoever, and whatever or whatsoever, are de- 
clined in the same manner as the simples, who, which, what. 



ANALYSIS. 

A cXame is a sentence that forms apart of another sen" 
tenca Clauses are either dependent or independent. 
A dependent clause is one used as an adjunct, or as 

* BUtdf, ttsMl/t und theiraelveat are more analogical than 7iim8e^y ittself, theni' 
J'^m; bat custom baa rejected the former, and established the latter. When an ad- 
J^^je is prefixed to self, the prononns are written seoarately in the possessire case ; 
••» ig^ftmgle Beitr-^y own sell;— .fi^ own self,--2%«»r own selves. 

t Wkoas 5s sometimes used as the possesslTO case of wMch : a8,>SA rsUgton tMoss 

6* 
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one of the principal parts of a sentence. The clause on 
which it depends, is called Xhe principal clause. 

Clauses may be connected by conjunctions, relative 
pronouns, or adverbs. 

A complex sentence is one composed of a principal 
clause, and one or more dependent clauses. 

A compound sentence is one composed of two or more 
independent clauses. 

Compound or complex clauses are sometimes called 

members, 

0b8.— A daase introdnoed by a relative pronooD, is often called a rdaHvt 
clause ; it may be dependent or independent ; thus thft Bentenoe, ** This is 
the man who eomnwUed the deedj"*^ is complex ; because the relative danso is 
An adjanct of man, modifying it like an adjective ; but *^ I gave the book to 
John, who has lost Uy" is a compound sentence, the relative clause not being 
an adjunct, bat exiureasing an additional fact^ and equivalent to ** and he has 
lost it.^^ 

EXERCISES IN ANALYSIS AND PARSINa 
PRAXIS IV.— ETyMOLOGICAL. 

In the Fourth Praxis^ it is required of the pupil — to clas- 
sify the sentences / to point out the component clauses / to 
analyze and parse each as in the preceding praxis y and to 
state the classes and modifications of the pronouns. Thus : — 

BXAMPLB ANALYZED AND PARSED. 

" Children who disobey their parents, deserve punishment" 

Akaltbis. — This is a complex declarative sentence ; the principal clause is, 
Children deserve punishment, and the dependent clause is, Who disobsy 
their parentSf an adjective adjunct of children; the connective word 
IB who. 
The subject of the principal clause is children ; the predicate is deserve ; 
and the object is punishment. The adjunct of the subject is the de- 
pendent clause ; tne other parts have no adjuncts. The subject of the 
dependent clause is who: the predicate is disobey ; the object is 
j^rents. The subject ana the predicate have no adjuncts ; the ad' 
junct of parents is their. 

Pabsino. — Who is a relative pronoun, because it represents the antecedent 
word children^ and connects the two clauses of the sentence : it is of 
the third person, because it represents the persons spoken or; of the 
plural number, because it denotes more than one ; of the masculine 
gender, because it is a term equally applicable to both sexes ^see 
Obs. 8, page 51) ;* and in the nominative case, because it is the subject 
of the verb disobey; its declension in both numbers is, Nom. who; 
Poss. whose ; Obj. whom. 
7%eir is a personal pronoun, because it shows by its form that- it is of the 

* It wonid be preferable, in the opinion of the editor of these exercises, to desif* 
Bate this the ootntnon gender, there beinjr no reason to consider the maaCQline iren- 
der more *' worthy** than the feminine. Besides, gender is not a distinction cfobfeets 
astoseao, but a distinction of words with respect to the seao wMch they dsnoU; 

'd therefore such words as belong, in common^ to both aexesi are maaifestiy of the 
•unon (fender, ' 
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third perBon ; it is of the plaral number, raasouline sender, and in 
the possessive case, because it denotes the possestdon of parents. Iti 
declension is, Noinw theyy Poss. tkeir^ or iheiri, Obj. them, 
(Parse the other words as in the preceding praxes.) 
He who conquers his passions, overconaes his greatest enemies. 
Eirery teacher must love a pupil who evinces a love of study. 
Savages who have no settled abode, wander from place to place. 
Avoid rudeness of manners, which always hurts the feelings of 
others, A good reader will often make a pause, where no gram- 
marian would place a point. He who, in nature, recognizes the 
Creator's hand, will ever survey its varied scenes with reverence. 
The poems of Homer celebrate the exploits of Achilles, who 
slew the Trojan prince. Hector, Prosperity gains many friends, 
but adversity tries them. I disregard their imputations, be^ 
cause I do not merit them. When he had sold his patrimony, 
he engaged in traflSc. ••«« 



CHAPTER VI.— OP VERBS. 

A Verb is a word that signifies to be, to act, or to he 
acted upon: as, I am, I rwfe, I am ruled ; I fove, thou 
hvest^ he hves. 

CLASSES. 

Verbs are divided, with respect to their j'&rm, into four 
classes ; regular^ irregular^ redundant, aiid defective, 

I, A regular verb is a verb that forms the preterit and 
the perfect participle by assuming d or ed; as, fove, lov^s>^ 
loving, lovED, 

n. An irregular verb is a verb that does not form the 
preterit and the perfect participle by assuming d or ed; 
as, see, saw, seeing, seen, 

HL A redundant verb is a verb that forms the preterit 
or the perfect participle in two or more ways, and so aa 
to be both regular and irregular ; as, thrive, thrived or 
throve, thriving, thrived or thriven. 

IV. A defective verb is a verb that forms no participles, 
and is used in but few of the moods and tenses ; as, 6c- 
^are, ought, quoth, 

Ob8.— Kegular verbs form their preterit and perfect participle, by adding 
i to final «, and «^ to all other terminations. Tne verb Jiear, heardy hearing^ 
Intdf addB dtor, and is therefore irregular. 
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Verbs are divided again, with respect to their signifi-l 
catiOHj into four classes ; active4ransitivej active-intransitive^ 
passive^ and neuter, 

I. An active-transitive verb is a verb that expresses an 
action which has some person or thing for its object; as, 
''Cskin sletoAheiy 

n. An active-intransitive verb is a verb that expresses 
an action which has no person or thing for its object; 
as, *' John walks.^^ 

in. A passive verb is a verb that represents its subject, 
or nominative, as being acted upon; as, "I am com- 
pelled:' 

IV. A neuter verb is a verb that expresses neither ac- 
tion nor passion, but simply being, or a state of being; 
as, " Thou art:'—'' He sleepsj' 

0b8. 1. — In most grammars and dictionaries, verbs are divided into three 
classes only; active, passive, and n^tUer. In such a division, the class of oo- 
tive verbs includes those only which are active-transUivej and all the aeiim- 
irUransiUve verbs are called neuter. But, in the division adopted above. 
€U!tive^ntransttive verbs are made a distinct class ; and those onlyare regarded 
as neuter, which implv a state of existence without action. When, there- 
fore, we speak of verbs without reference to their regimen, we apply the 
simple term active to all those which express action, whether transtUve or 
intransitive, ** We act whenever we do any tiling ; but we may act without 
doing any thinff." — Orabb^s Synonymes, 

Obs. 2. — Active-transitive verbs generally take the agent before them and 
the object after them ; as, " Osesar conquered Pompejr." Passive verbs (which 
are derived from active-transitive verbs) reverse this order, and denote that 
the subject, or nominative, is affected by the action ; and the agent follows, 
being introduced by the preposition oy: as, "Pompey was conquered by 
Cajsar." ^ 

Obs. 8. — ^Most active verbs may be used either transitivelv or intransitiveJy. 
Active verbs are transitive when there is any person or thing expressed or 
clearly implied, upon which the action terminates ; when they do not govern 
Buch an object, they are intransitive. 

Obs. 4.— Some verbs may be used either in an active or a neutef sense. 
In the sentence, *^ Here I rest,^' rest is a neuter verb ; but in the sentence, 
" Here I rest my hopes, ^' rest is an active-transitive verb, and governs hopes, 

Obs. 5. — ^An active-intransitive verb, followed by a preposition and its ob- 
ject, will sometimes admit of being put into the passive form, the object of 
the preposition being assumed ibr the nominative, and the preposition being 
retainea with the verb, as an adverb : as, {Active,} ** They laughed at him. 
•—^Passioe,) " He was laughed at." 

MODIFICATIONS. 

Verbs have modifications of four kinds ; namely. Moods, 
Tenses, Persons, and Numbers, 

MOODS. 

Moods are different forms of the verb, each of which 
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expresses the being, action, or passion, in some particular 
manner. 

There are five moods; the Infinitive^ the Indicative^ 
the Potential^ the Subjunctive^ and the Imperative, 

The Infinitive mood is that form of the verb, which 
expresses the being, action, or passion, in att ttniimited 
manner, and without person or number : as. To, read, to 
spdlk. ) 

' The Indicative mood is that form of the verb, which 
simplj indicates, or declares a thing: as, I write; you 
jknow: or asks a question ; as. Do you knowf 

The Potential mood is that form of the verb, which ex- 

Eresses the power, liberty, possibility, or necessity, of the 
eing, action, or passion : as, T'can read; we mu^st go. 
The Subjunctive mood is that form of the verb, which 
represents the being, action, or passion, as conditional, 
doubtful, and contingent: as, "If thou 5^0, see that thou 
offend not." 

The Imperative m>ood is that form of the verb, which 
is used in commanding, exhorting, entreating, or per- 
mitting: as, ^*Depart thou." — "-& comfi)rted."--^^^Forgive 
me." — "G^o in peace." 

0b3. i. — The inJiMth4 mood is distinguished by the |n'eposition to, which, 
with a few exoeptious, immediately precedes it. In dietionmea, to is gen- 
erally prefixed to yerbs, to distinguish them from other parts of speech. A 
verb in any other mood than the in^iUvey is called, by way of distinction, 
AjinUe verb. 

Obs. 2. — The potential mood is known by the signs ma^, can^ must, mighty 
could, would, and should. This mood as well as the indicative jbaj be used 
in asking a ^ii^tlo.a ; as^ Mttst we pof 

Obs. 8. — The subjunetwe mood is always connected with an other verb. 
Its dependence is usually denoted by a coij^unotion ; as, \f, thai, though, lesty 
unless, 

Obs. 4. — ^The indicative and potential moods, in all their tenses, ma^ be 
used in the same dependent manner ; but this seems not to be a suificient 
reason for considering them as parts of the*subjunctive mood.* 

♦ In regard k> the number and form of the tenses which shonld constitnte the eub- 
jnnetire mood in English, grammarians are greatly at yariance ; and some, supposing its 
distinctive parts to be but elliptical forms of the indicatiye or the potential, even deny 
the existence of such a mood altogether. On this point, the instructions published by 
Ltndley Murray are exceedingly vague and inconsistent. The early editions of his 
Grammar gave to this mood staa tenses^ none of which had any of the personal inflec- 
tions; oonaequently there was, in all the tenses, some difference between it and the 
indicative. Uis later editions make the subjunctive exactly like the indicative, except 
in the present tense, and in the choice of auxiliaries for the second-fhture. Both ways 
he goes too fax. And while at last he restricts the diatincHveJbrm of the subjunctive 
to narrower bounds tlian he ought, and argues against. If thou loved^ If thou knew, 
Ac, he gives this mood not only the last five tenses of the indicative, but also al) those 
of the potential; alleging, ** that as the indicative mood is converted into the subjuno- 
tlve, by the expression of a condition, motjve, wish, supposition, Ac being superadded 
to it, to the potential mood may, in like manner, be turned into the sutiJunctlve. — 
Jfifr. ^TOfTK, Oct,, p. 88. Acwrding to thi6,the suljjunctiye mood of every rogolar 
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TENSES. 

Tenses axe those modifications of the verb, which dis- 
tinguish time. 

There are six tenses; the Present^ the Imperfect^ the 
Perfect^ the Pluperfect, the Firstrfuture^ and the JS^oxui' 
'.future. 

The Present tense is that which expresses what noir 
exists, or is taking place : as, " I hear a noise-; somebody 
is comingJ'^ 

The Imperfect tense is that which expresses what iooh 
place, or was occurring^ in time inllj past : as, " I sav} 
him yesterday ; he was walking out." 

The Perfect tense is that which expresses what hxis 
tofew place, within some period of time not yet fully past : 
as, " i have seen him to*-aay." 

The Pluperfect tense is that which expresses what had 
taken place, at some past time mentioned: as, "lAorf 
seen him, when I met you." 

The First-future tense is that which expresses what 
vnU take place hereafter : as, " I shaU see him again." 

The Second-future tense is that which expresses what 
vnU have taken place, at some future time mentioned : as, 
" I shall have seen him by to-morrow noon," 

Obs. 1. — ^The terms here defined ore the names usaaUyg^ven to those parts 
of the verb to which they are in this work applied ; and though some of 
them are not so strictly appropriate as scientific names ooght to be, we thinjc 
it inexpedient to change them. 

Obs. 2.— The tenses do not all express time with eqnal predsion. Thosd 
of the indicative mood, are the most definite. The tame expressed by the 
same tenses ("or what are called by the same names) in the other moods, is 
frequently relative, and sometimes indefinite. 

Obs. 8.— The present tense, in the indicative mood, expresses general 
truths, and customary actions ; as, " Vice prodttces misery/' — " She often 

verb embraces, In one voice, as many as one bnndred and tbirty-eiebt d|^erent expres- 
sions ; and it mav bappen that in one single tense a verb shall nave no fewer than 
fifteen different iorms In each person and number. Six times fifteen are ninety; and 
■o many are the several phrases which now compose Murray's pluperfect tense of the 
subjunctive mood of the verb to 8trov>—a tense which m(»t grammarians very prop> 
erly reject as needless I But this is not alL The scheme not only confouncM the 
moods, and overwhelms the learner with its multiplicity, but condemns as bad English 
what the anthor himself once adopted as the imperfect subjunctive, **If thou kw^d^"* 
hCy wherein he was sustained by Dr. Priestly and others of high authority. Dr. John- 
•on, indeed, made the preterit subjunctive like the indicative ; and this may have in> 
duced the author to cliange his plan, and inflect tbis part of the verb with «t But Dr. 
Alexander Murray very positively declares this to be wrong: "When such words as 
^ though, imlese, eoocept, tohether, and the like, are used before vertM, they lose their 
termination i of est, etk, and «, in those persons which commonly have them. No 
speaker of good English, expressing himself conditionally, says. Though tlMU faiU^ 
or Though he Jiili8, but. Though thou Jfall, and Though he fall; nor Though thoa 
oamMttlmt Though, or although, thou c€une.^*Sitt. Swrop, Zang., YoL L p. 66u 
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9Mtt us.'' We also use it in speaking of persons who are dead, but whoee 
works remain ; as, " Seneca reasons well." 

Obs. 4. — ^The present tense in the subjunctive mood, and in the other 
moods when preceded by as soon as, after, hrfore^ tUl, or wheny is |fenerally 
used with reference to future time ; as, " If he flWiC a fish, will he give him a 
serpent ?" — MaU., vi, 10. " When he arrives, 1 will send for you?' 

Obs. 5. — ^In animated narrative, the present tense is sodietimes substituted 
(by the figure enaUage) for the imperfect ; as, " As he lay indulging himself 
m state, he sees ]et down fh>m the ceiling a guttering sword, hung by a single 
hair."— 3>.^ Cieero, " Ulysses fjoakes, not Knowing where he was.^' — Pojj^, 

Obs. 6. — Tlh^ present infinitive can scarcely be said to express any partic^ 
ular time. It is usually dependent on an otner verb, and, tuerefore, relative 
in time. It may be conne^d with any tense of any mood ; as, " I intend 
to ^ it, I intended to do it, I have intended to do it ;" <fec. It is often used 
to express futurity ; as, " The time to come,^^ — " The world to come." — " Kap- 
ture yet to ^v" 

Obs. 7.— The imperfect tense of the indicative mood, in its simple form, is 
called the preterit; as, loned, saw, toas. 

Obs. 8. — The perfect tense, like the present, is sometimes used with refer- 
ence to future time ; as, " He will be iSatigued before he has walked a mUo." 
^ Obs. 9. — The pluperfect tense is often used conditionally, without a con-', 
junction ; as, " Had I seen you, I should have stopped." 

PEBSONS AND NUMBERS. 

The person and number of a verb, are those modifica-( 
(ions in which it agrees with its subject or nominative. 

In each number, there are three persons ; and in each^ 
person, two numbers : thus, 

Singular, Plural, 

1st per. I love, 1st per. We love, 

2d per. Thou lovest, 2d per. You love, 

3d per. He loves ; 3d per. They love. 

Obs. 1. — ^Thus the verb in some of its parts, varies its termination to dis- 
tingtdsh, or agree with, the different persons and numbers. The change is. 
liowever, principally confined to the second and third persons singular or 
the present tense ot the indicative mood, and to the auxiliaries Met and liaa 
of the perfect. In the ancient biblical style, now used only on solemn oc- 
casions, the second person singular is distinguished through all the tenses 
of the indicative ana potential moods. And as the use of the pronoun thou • 
is now mostly confined to the solemn style, the terminations of that style 
are retained m all our examples of the conjugation of verbs. In the plural 
number, there is no variation of ending, to denote the different persons ; and 
the verb in the three persons plural, is the same as in the first person sin- 
jplar. As the verb is always attended by a noun or a pronoun, expressing 
the suhject of the afllrmation, no ambiguity arises from the want of particular 
terminations in the verb to distinguish the different persons and numbers. 

Obs. 2. — ^Per8<»is in hij^h stations, being usually surrounded by attendants, 
it became, many centuries ago, a species of court flattery, to address indi- 
ridoals of this class, in the plural number. And the practice extended, in 



ibnnds one of the most important distinctions of the language, affords a 
*^i)iing instanee of the power of fiishion. The society of Friends, or Quakerst 
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however, continue to employ the smgalar number in fiiimiliar disconrse : and 
custom, which has now destroyed the compliment of the ploralj has placed 
the appropriate form, (at least as regards them,) ou an eqnahty with the 
ploral in point of respect. The singular is univer^y employed in reference 
to the Supreme Being ; and is jgenerally preferred in poetry. It is the lan- 
guage of bcripture, and is consistently retained in all our grammars. 

Ob3. 8. — As most of the peculiar terminations by which the second person 
sis^ular of verbs is properly distinguished in the solemn style, are not only 
difficult of utterance, but are quamt and formal in conversation ; the preterits 
and auxiliariee are seldom varied in ^miliar discourse, and the present is 
generally simplified by contraction. A distinction between the solemn and 
the famuiar style, has long been admitted, in the pronunciation of the term-^ 
ination ed^ and in the enmng of the verb in the third person singular ; and 
it is evidently according to good taste and the best usage, to admit such a 
distinction in the second person singular. In the familiar use of the second 
person singular, the verb is usually' varied only in the present tense of the 
wdicative mood, and in the auxiliary hast of the perfect. This method of 
varying the verb renders the second person singular analogous to the third, 
ana accords with the practice of the most intelligent of those who retain H^ 
common use of this distinctive and consistent mode of address. It disen* 
cumbers their familiar dialect of a multitude of harsh and useless termina- 
tions which serve only^ when uttered, to give an uncouth prominency to 
words not often emphatic; and, without impairing the strength or perspicu- 
ity of the language, increases its harmony, and reduces the rorm of the verb 
in the second person singular nearly to tae same simplicity aa i& the other 
persons and numbers.* 

* The writings of the Friends being mostly of a grave cast, afford but few examples 
of their customary mode of forming the verb In connectioD with the pronoun <Aot*,\n 
fsmiliar discourse. The following may serve to illustrate it : ** To devote all thou had 
to his service;"—" If thou ehotUa come*;"—" What thou «ai<2;"— "Thou kindly con- 
«H5trf«?;"— "The Epistle which thou eerU me:"— "Thou would perhaps allow;*'—- 
♦♦If thou submitted;''— ''Since thou left ;''—'' Should thou act ;'^— "Thou may be 
ready;"— "Thatthou A«tfm«<;"—" That thou had inUnuUedf'—*'^toTe thou ptUs"* 
[putsti;— " What thou m«ete" [meetst] ;— " If thou fuid made ;^—'* I observed thoa 
twM,*"— "That thou miffed put thy trustf'—" Thou /lad lieen at my house."— J. Ejex- 
DALU " Thou moff be plundered ;*'- " That thou may feel ;"— " Though thou waited 
long, and sought him;^ — "I hope thon will beafmy style;" — "Thou also knows"^ 
[knowst] ;— " Thou grew up ;" — " I wish thou would yet take my counsel" — 8. Caisr. 
*^ Thon manifested thy tender regfxiJLstretched forth thy delivering hand, taid/ed 
and sustained us."-^. Fothergill. The writer has met with thousands that use the 
second person singular in conversation, but never with one that employed, on ordi- 
nary occasions, all the regular endings of the solemn style. The simplification of tlie 
second person singular, which, to a greater or loss extent, is everywhere adopted by 
the Friends^ and which is here defined and explained, removes from each verb eight- 
een of these peculiar terminations; and, (if the number of English verbs be, as stated 
by several grammarians, 8000,) disburdens their familiar dialect of 144,000 of these 
awkward and useless appendages. This simplification is supported by usage as exten' 
sive as the fkmiliar use of the pronoun thou ; and is also in accordance with the can* 
' ons of criticism. ♦♦ All words and phrases which are remarkably harsh and unhar- 
monioueL and not absolutely necessary, should be rejected." — OampbelTs Philosophy 
of Rhetoric, B, II, Ohap, ii, Sec 2, (kman SioOh, With the subject of this note, 
those who put you for thou^ can have no concern ; and many may think it unworthy 
of notice, l^cause Murray has said nothing about it We write not for or against 
any sect, or any man ; but to teach all who desire to know thejrrammar of our tongue. 
And who is he that will pretend that the solemn style of the Bible may be used in fa- 
miliar discourse, without a mouthing affectation ? * In preaching, the ancient termi* 
nations of est for the second person singular and eth for the third, as well as ed pro- 
nounced as a separate syllable for the preterit, are admitted to be in better taste than 
the smoother forms of the fomiliar style ; because the latter, though now frequently 
heard in religious assemblies, are not so well suited to the dignity and gravity of a 
sermon or a prayer. In grave poetry also, especially when it treats of scriptural sub- 
ject^ to which you put for thou is obviously unsuitable, the personal termina^ons of 
the verb, which ft-om the earliest times to the present dav have usually been contracted 
and often omitted by the poets, ought perhaps still to be insisted on, agreeably to tb« 
notion of our tuneless critics. The eritlcal objection to their elllsioiu however, eaa 
havo no yeiy firm foundation whilo It is admitted by the objectors tbenaalTeSi thi^ 
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Where the verb is varied, the second person singular is 

regularly formed by adding si or est to the first person; and 

the third person singular, in like manner, by ad<ung sot es: 

as, I seSy tiiou seest^ he sees ; I give^ thou ffivesi, he gives ; I go^ 

thou goesty he goes ; I /y, thou Jliest, he flies ; I veXy thou 

vexesty he vexes; I /b«f, thou losest^ he ^«e9. 

Obs. 1. — ^In the Bolemn style, (except in Poetry, whicli usually oontracts* 
these forms,) the second person sinffmar of the present indicative, and that 
of the irregnlar pretoritB,t oommomy end in m, pronounced as a separate 

** WrUen gensraUy hcuo^ recourse to tM9 fnods of «aoprs89iony that th&y nia/y awdd 
hanh termin<ttion9j"^Ir9ln{f*8 El. JEng. Composition, p. 12. But if writers of good 
aathority, such at Pope,.Swiftr and Pollok, naye fiometlmes had recourse to this 
method of simplifying tho verb even in the solemn style, the elision may, with ten- 
fold stronger reason, do admitted in fSualllar writing or discourse, on the authority of 
general custom among those who choose to employ the prononn thou in conversation. 

Some of the Friends (perhaps from an idea that it Is less formal) misemploy thM 
for thouy and often Join it to the third person of the verb in stead of the second. Such 
expressions as, thse doss, thss is, thss has, thss thinks. Sec, «-e double solecisms ; they 
set an gnunmar at defiance. Many persons who are not ignorant of grammar, and 
who employ the pronoun aright, sometimes improi>crly sacrifice concord to a slight 
improvement in sound, and give to the verb tho ending of the third person, for that 
of the second. Three instances of this occur in the examples quoted in tha preceding 
paragraph. See also the following, and many more, in the works of the poet Boms ; 
who saya of himself^ ^'Though it cost the schoolmaster seme thrashings, I made an ex- 
cellent English scholar; and, by the time I was ten or eleven years of age, I was a 
critic in substantives, «0r&«, and particles:"— "But when thou j?<wr« /'^ — "There thou 
tMnss chief;"— "Thou clsars the head;"— "Thou striiws the nerves ;*'—" Thou 
brightens black despair;"— "Thou <kww«;"— "Thou travels far ;"—" Thou txzinto:'' 
" Unseen thou Iwks ;"— " O thou pale orb that silent shinesj" This mode of simplity- 
ing the verb confounds the persons ; and as it has little advantage in sound, over the 
regular contracted form of the second person, it ought to be avoided. It is too fre- 
quently used by the poets. 

* The second person singular may be contracted, whenever the verb ends in a 
sound which will unite with that of st. The poets generally employ the contracted 
forms, but they seem not to have adopted a uniform and consistent method of writing 
them. Some insert the apostrophe, and, after a single vowel, double tho final conson- 
ant before st; bs, hoid'st, bidd^st, said^st, leddPst, ma/y'st, might d, &e. : others add 
St only, and form permanent contractions; as, h^ldst, bidst, saidst, ledst, mof^si, 
nUghist, See. Some retain the vowel in the termination of certain words, and sup- 
IH^ss a preceding one ; as, qtiick'nsst, happ'nsst, scatCrest, slunib^est, shmb''rsdsl : 
others contract ttie termination of such words, and insert the apostrophe ; as, quick" 
eiCst, happsn'st, scattsr'st, sivmbsr'st, siumber'dst. The nature of our language, t^ 
accent and pronunciation of it, incline us to contract even all our regular verbs: so sA 
to avoid, if possible, an increase of sy'Inbles in the infiectlon of them. Accordingly, 
several terminations which formerly constituted distinct syllables, have been either 
wholly dropped, or blended with tho final syllables of the verbs to which they are 
addea Thus the plural teiraination en has become entirely obsolete ; ^ or e£^ is no 
longer in common use; sd is contracted in pronunciation ; the ancient ys or is^ of the 
third person singular, is changed to « or ^ and is usually added without increase of 
syllables; and dor est has, in part, adopted the analogy. 8o that the proper mods 
•f forming these contractions of the second person singular, seems to bo, to add si 
Ally, and to insert the apostrophe, when a vowel is suppressed from tho verb to which 
this termination is added; as, thinkst, sayst, bidst, lov'st, lovds^ slwnbsrst, slum- 
hsr''dsL 

t Bome grammarians say, that, whenever the preterit is like the present, it should 
trice «cM for the second person singular. This rule gives us such words as east-edti, 
eostsdti, bid-^ledst, burst-edst, otO-tedst, hit-tedst, liit4edst,put-tedst, hurt-edst, rid- 
dsd0t, sksd-dedst. Ac The few examples which may be adduced from ancient writ- 
ings, in snppor of this rule, are undoubtedly formed in the usual manner fh>m regular 
preterits now obsolete; and if this were not the case, no person of taste could think 
<rf employing derivatives so uncouth. Dr. Johnson has iustly remarked, that "the 
chief oefoct of our language is ruggedness and asperity." And this defect is i)eculiarly 
9bviou^ when even the regular termination of the second person singular Is added to 
*9«r preterits. Accordingly we find numerous instances among the poets, both andent 
and modem, in which that termination iTomltted.— [See Percy's MsHqussofAnoienS 
pHtrif s/9srywhers^ 
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syllable. But as the termination ^, in solemn disoonrse, oonstitutes a syl^ 
lable, the regular preterits form the second person singular, by adding «^, 
•without further increase of syllables ; as, lovedy lovedtt — ^not lovedett. JDoH 
and Tuuft, and the irregular preterits wast, didstj and hadst, are permanently 
contracted. The auxmaries shall and tmlly change the final I to t. To the 
auxiliaries may, can, mighty could, would, and should, the termination est waa 
formerly added ; but they are now generally written with st only, and pro- 
nounoea as monosyllables, even in solemn oisoourse. 

Obs. 2. — ^The third person singular was anciently formed by adding ih to 
yerbs ending in e, and «^A to all others. This method of forming the third 
person singular, almost ^ways adds a syllable to the verb. It is now con' 
fined to the solemn style, and is little used. Doth, hath, and taith, are oon^ 
tractions of verbs thus formed. 

Obs. 8. — When the second person singular is employed in femiiliar dis^ 
eourse, it is usually formed in a manner strictly analogous to that which is 
now adopted in the third person singular. When the verb ends in a sound 
which will unite with that of st or *, the second person singular is formed 
by adding st only, and the third, bv adding * only ; and the number of syl- 
lables is not increased : as, I read, thou readst, he reads; 1 know, thou hnowsi, 
he knows; I tc^, thou tdkest, he taJees. For when the verb ends in mute «, 
no termination renders this e vocal in the familiar style, if a synsBresis can 
take place. 

Ob9. 4. — ^But when the verb ends in a sound which will not unite with that 
of st or s, st and s are added to final e, and est and es to other tenmnations ; 
and the verb acquires an additional syllable : as, I trace, thou tracest, he 
traees; Ipass, thou passest, he passes; I fix, thou.^a^^, h^ fixes. But verbs 
ending in o or y preceded by a consonant, do not exactly follow this rule : in 
these, y is changed into i; and to both o and i, est and es are added without 
increase of syllables: as, I go, thou goest, he goes; I undo, thou vndoeait,* he 
undoes; Ifiy, thonfliest, hejlies; I pity, ihonpUiest, he pities, 

Obs. 5.— The formation of the third person singular of verbs, is predsely 
the same as that of the plural number of nouns. 

Obs. 6.— The auxiliaries do, dost, does, [pronounced doo, dust, d'us,]—amy 
art, is,— have, hast, has, — ^being also in frequent use as principal verbs of the 



or ed, st or est, s or es,th or eth, Ing, and th or eth, always: add a syllable to 
the verb : except in doth, hath, saith. The rest, whenever their sound will 
unite with that of the final syllable of the verb, are added without increasing 
tiie number of syllables ; otherwise, they are separately pronounced. In 
solemn discourse, however, ed and est are, by most speiakers, uttered dis- 
thictly in all cases ; except sometimes, when a vowel precedes. 

CONJUGATION OF VERBS. 

The conjugation of a verb is a regular arrangement 
of its moods, tenses, persons, numbers, and participles. 

Obs.— The moods and tenses are formed partly by infiections, or changes 
made in the verb itself, and partly by the combination of the verb or its par- 
ticiple, with a few short verbs called auxiliaries, or helping verbs. 

There are four Principal Parts in the conjugation 
of every simple and complete verb ; namely, the PreserU^ 
the Preterit^ the Imperfect Participle^ and the Perfect Par^ 

* The second person singulsr of the simple verb do^ is now nsoally written dosi^ 
•nd read dust; being contracted In orthography, as well as pronanciation. And per- 
haps the compounds may follow; as, Thon undost, outdost, nUsdost, overdost, 4ba 
Bat exceptions to exceptions are puzzling, ^ven when they eonform to the general 
rule. 
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tidple. A verb which -wants any of these parts is called 
defective: such are most of the auxiliaries. 

Obs. — ^The present is radicall7 the same in all the moods, and is the part 
from 'whi«h all the rest are formed. The present infinitive is the rod^ or 
nmpUstform. of the verb. The preterit ana the perfect participle are rc^- 
lorl V formed oy adding d, or ed^ and the imperfect participle by adding xng^ 
lo the present. 

An auxHiary is a short verb prefixed to one of the 
principal parts of an other verb, to express some particu- 
lar mode and time of the being, action, or passion. The 
auxiliaries are cfo, 6e, Aave, shM^ will^ may^ can, and must^ 
with their variations. 

Ob0. 1. — Do, ^ and Tuvee, being also prindpal verbs, are complete : but 
the participles of do and home, are not nsed as anxiliaries : nnless ha^ovngy 
which forms the compound participle, may be considerea as such. The 
other auxiliaries have no participles. 

Obb. 2. — ^EngHsh verbs are pnndpally conjugated by means ot auxSUaries ; 
the only tenses which can be formed by the smiple verb, beinjB^ the present 
and the imperfect; as, I love, I loved. And even nere an auxiliary is usually 
preferred m questions and ne^ions ; as, Do you love t You ao not love. 
All the other tenses, even in their simplest form, are compounds. 

Obs. 8.— The form of conjugating the active verb is often called the AcUve 
Voice; and that of the passive verb, the Pasevve Voice. These terms are 
borrowed fh>m the latin and Greek grammars, and are of little or no use in 
JEnaUsh. 

Obs. 4.— Ihiglish verbs having few inflections, it is convenient to insert in 
the coniuffations the preposition to, to mark the infinitive ; pronoun»»\^ dis- 
tingui^ uie persons and numbers ; the conjunction if, to denote the sub- 
junctive ; ana the adverb twt, to show the form of negation. With these 
additions, a verb may be conjugated in/ow ways : 

1. AMrmatwody; as, I write, I do write, or I am wriUmg, 

2. Segativety: as, I varite not, I do not vrriis, or, I am not tDHUng, 
8. JtUerrogatfivdy; as. Write 1% Dol write f or, Am I writing f 

4. InUrrogatwody and negatively; as, Write I not? Do I not write f or, Am 
1 not wrinngf 

I. SIMPLE FORM, ACTIVE OR NEUTER. 

The simplest form of an English conjugation, is that 
which makes the present aijd imperfect tenses without 
auxiliaries ; but, even in these, auxiliaries are required 
for the potential mood, and are often preferred for th« 
indicative. 

FIRST EXAMPLE. 

The regular active verb LOVE, conjugated affirmcLtively, 
Principal Parts. 
Present Preterit. * Imper. Participle. Perfect Participle. 
Love. Loved. Loving. Loved. 

INFINITIVE MOOD. 
The inflnHive mood is that fbim of the verb, which ezprewMt the being. 
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Action, or passion, in an unlimited manner, and without petsoa or nnmbei; 
It is used only in the present and perfect tenses. 

Present Tense. 

This tense is the root^ or radical f>erbf and is usually preceded by tli« 
preposition to^ which shows its relation to some other word : thus, — 

To love. 

Perfect Tense. 

This tense prefixes the auxiliary ha^e to the perfect partidple, and is iisii- 
•lly preceded by the preposition to : thus, — 

To have loved. 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 

The indicative mood is that form of the verb^ which simply indicates or 
decides a thing, or asks a question. It is used m all the tenses. 

Present Tense. 

The present indicative, in its simple form, is essentially the same as the 

S resent infinitive, or radical verb ; except that the verb be has am in the i&« 
icative. 

1. The simple form of the present tense is varied thus :— 

Singular. Plural. 

1st per. I love, 1st per. We love, 

2d per. Thou lovest, 2d per. You love, 

3d per. He loves ; 3d per. They love. 

2. This tense may also be formed by prefixing the auxiliary 
do to the verb ; thus, — 

Singular. ^ Plural. 

1. I do love, 1. We do love, 

2. Thou dost love, 2. You do love, 

3. He does love ; 3. They do love. 

Imperfect Tense. 

This tense, in its simple form, is thejprefert^/ which, in all regular yerbs, 
adds <^ or 6e^ to the present, but in others is formed variously. 

1. The simple form of the imperfect tense is varied thus :— • 

Singular. Plural. 

1. I loved, 1. We loved, 

2. Thou lovedst, 2. You loved, 

3. He loved; 3. They loved. 

2. This tense may also be formed by prefixing the auxiliaiy 
did to the present : thus, — 

Singular. Plural. 

1. I did love, 1. We did love, 

2. Thou didst love, 2. You did love, 
8. He did love ; 3. They did lore. 
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Obs.— In a fiinuliar question or negation, the auxiliary form is preferable 
to the simple. Bat in the solemn or the poetic style, the simple form is 
more dignified and gracefnl: s^^^VnderstofuUst thou what thoureadestf 
-"Of whom spealeth the prophet this?"— ^c<*, viii, 80, 84. "Say, hsard 
yt nought of lowland war V'—JSisoU: Z. o/Z,, C. v, ^ 6. 

Perfect Tense, • 

This tense prefixes the auxiliary have to the perfect participle : thns,— 

Singular^ * Plural. 

1. I have loved, 1. We have loved, 

2. Thou hast loved, 2. You have loved, 

3. He has loved ; 3» They have loved. 

Pluperfect Tense, 

This tense prefixes the auxiliary had to the perfect participle : thus,— 

Singular. • Plural, 

1. I had loved, 1. We had loved, 

2. Thou hadst loved, 2. You had loved, 

3. He had loved ; 3. They had loved. 

First-future Tense, 
This tense prefixes the auxiliary thaEL or vnJl to the present : thus,— 

1. Simply to express a fhture action or event : — 

Singular, Plural, 

1. I shall love, 1. We shall love, 

2. Thou wilt love, 2. You -will love, 

3. He will love; 3. They will love. 

2. To express a promise, volition, command, or threat :— 

Singular, Plural, 

1. I will love, 1. We will love, 

2. Thou shalt love, 2. You shall love, 

3. He shall love ; 3. They shall love. 

Obs.— In interrogative sentences, the meaniuji^ of these auxiliaries is t»- 
Tersed. When preceded by a conjunction implymg condition or uncertain^, 
their import is somewhat varied. 

Secondrfature Tense, 

This tense prefixes the auxiliaries shall have or mH have to the perfect p«v 
tidple: thus, — 

Singular, Plural, 

1. I shall have loved, 1. We shall have loved, 

2. Thou wilt have loved, %, You will have ioved, 
8. He will have loved ; 3. They will have loved. 

^Obb.— The auxiliary thaU mj«r also be used in the second and third persons 



ef this tense, when preceded by a conjunction expressing condition or oon- 
^ ency; as, "If he sTiaU have finished his work when I return.'' And 



Penuq)s wUl may here be used in the first person to express a promise or a 
aetermination, though such usage, I think, very seldom ooours. 
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POTENTIAL MOOD. 

The potential mood is that form of the Yerb, which expresses the power, 
liberty, possibility, or necessity, of the being, action, or passion. It is used 
in the first four tenses ; bat the potential imiperfect is properly an aorigt^ and 
not necessarily tk^oLst tense. No definite lime is usnally implied in it. 

Present Tense, 

This tense prefixes th« auxiliary mo^, can, or mudty to the radical verb: 
Chus,— 

Singular, Plural, 

1. I may love, 1. We may love, 

2. Thou mayst love, 2. You may love, 

3. He may love ; 3. They may love. 

Imperfect Tense, 

This tense prefixes the auxiliary migJUf could^woM^ or shotdd, to the rad- 
ical verb: thus, — 

Singular, Plural. 

1. I might love, 1. We might love, 

2. Thou mightst love, 2. You might love, 

3. He might love ; 3. They might love. 

Perfect Tense, 

This tense prefixes the au^dliaries, may ham, can haw, or must have, to the 
perfect participle : thus, — 

Singular, Plural, 

1. I may have loved, 1. We may have loved, 

2. Thou mayst have loved, 2. You may have loved, 

3. He may have loved ; 3. They may have loved. 

Pluperfect Tense, 
This tense prefixes the auxiliaries, might have, eotUd have, toould have, or 
thould ha/ve, to the perfect participle : thus, — 

Singular, Plural, 

1. I might have loved, 1. We might have loved, 

2. Thou mightstrhave loved, 2. You might have loved, 
3^ He might have loved ; 3. They might have loved. 

SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

The subjunctive mood is that form of the verb, which represents thebeinff, 
action, or passion, as conditional, doubtful, or oontinj^nt. TMs mood is 
ffenerally preceded by a conjunction ; as, if, that, though, lest, unlese. <fcc. It 
does not vary its termination, in the different persons. It is used in the 
present, eftid sometimes in the im^rfect tense ; rarely in anv other. As thia 
mood can be used only in a dependent clause, the time implied in its tenses 
is always relative, and generally indefinite. 

Present Tense, 
This tense is generally used to express some condition on which a tatof 
action or event is affirmed. It is therefore considered by some fframmaiiana. 
iia an elliptical form of the future. ■ 
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Singular. 


Plural 


1. If I love, 


1. If we love. 


2. If thou love, 


2. If you love. 


3. If he love; 


3. If they love. 



0B8.^In thin tense the auxiliary do ia sometdmea employed ; aa, '^ If thou 
do frotper my way." — Gen.^ xxiv, 42. ^*'ll h^ d4 not vtUr it." — Z&v,y v, 1. 
This nninileoted do provea the tense to he pre^tU and the mood nibyvneUti ; 
ibr the word will oome under no other mood or tense. 

Imperfect Tense, 

This tense, aa well aa the imperfect of the potential mood, with which it 
is frequently connected, is properly an aorist, or indefinite tense ; and it may 
refer to time past, present, or fhture : as, " If therefore perfection v>er€ hy 
the Levlti<»il priesthood, what farther need vxu there," &c. — M^,, vli, 11. 
" If the whole body were an eye, where were the hearing f" — 1 Cbr,, xii, 17. 
'*If it were possible, they ehaU deceive the very elect." — MaU.y xziv, 24. 

Singular. Plural, 

1. If I * loved, 1. If we loved, 

2. If thou loved, 2. If you loved, 

3. If he loved; « 3. If they loved. 

IMPERATIVB MOOD. 

The imperative mood is that form of the verb, which is used in command- 
ing, exhorting, entreating, or permitting. It ia commonly used only in the 
second person of the present tense. 

Present Tense, 

Singular. 2. Love [thou,] or Do thou love ; 

PluraL 2. Love [ye or you,] or Do you love. 

Obs.— In the Greek laneuage, which has three numbers, the imperatave 
mood is used in the seeona and third persons of them all ; and has luso sev- 
eral different tenses, some of which cannot be clearly rendered in Englieh, 
InZaim, this mood nas a distinct form for the third person both singular and 
plural. In Italian^ Spanish, and French, t)iQ first person plural is fOso given 
k. Imitations of some of tnese forms are occasiomdly employed in Engliiih^ 
particularly by the poets. Sach imitations must be referred to this mood, 
unless by ellipsis and transposition we make them out to be something else. 
The following are examples : '•'■ Blessed he he that blesseththee." — Gen,, zzvii, 
29. "ThyK»^iw»«WM?."— J&«., vi,10. 

*^IIUI he that must, beneath his rival's arms, 
And Uve the rest, secure of future harms." — Pope, 

** My soul, turn from them— turn we to survey,'^&c. — Goldsmith, 

PARTICIPLES. 
L The Imperfect. 2. The Perfect. 3. The Preperfect. 

Loving. Loved. Having loved. 

SYNOPSIS OF THE FIRST EXAMPLE. 
First Person Singular. 
Ind. I love, I loved, I have loved, I had loved, I shall love, 
I shall have loved. Pot. I may love, I might love, I may have 
loved, I might have loved. Subj. If I love, If I loved. 
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Second Person Singular. $f 

Ind. Thou lovest, Thou lovedst, Thou hast loved, Thou 

hadst loved, Thou wilt love, Thou wilt have loved. Pot. 

Thou mayst love. Thou mightst love. Thou mayst have loved, 

Thou mightst have loved. Subj. If thou love, If thou loved. 

Imp. Love [thou,] or Do thou love. 

Third Person Singular. 
Ind. He loves, He loved,' He has loved. He had loved. He 

will love. He will have loved. Pot. He may love. He might 

love. He may have loved, He might have loved. Subj. If he 

love, If he loved. 

First Person PluraL 
Ind. We love. We loved. We have loved, We had loved, 
We shall love. We shall have loved. Pot. We may love, 
We might love. We may have loved. We might have loved. 
Subj. If we love, If we loved. 

Second Person PluraL 

Ind. You love, You loved, You have loved. You had loved, 
You will love, You will have loved. Pot. You may love. 
You might love, You may have loved. You might have loved. 
Subj. lif you love, If you loved. Imp. Love |je or you,] or 
Do you love. 

Third Person Plural. 

Ind. They love, They loved. They have loved. They had 
loved, They will love. They will have loved. Pot. They may 
love, They might love. They may have loved, They might have 
loved. Subj. If they love, If they loved. 

Qbs.— In tbe fhmiliar style, the seoond person singnlar of tbisTerb, is nsv' 
ally formed thus : Ikd. Thou lov'st, Thon Joved, Thou hast loved. Thou had 
loved, Thou will love, Thou will have loved. Pot. Thou mav love, Thou 
might love, Thon mav have loved. Thou might have loved. Subjt. If thou 
love If thou loved. Imp. Love [thou,] or Do thou love. 

SECOND EXAMPLE. 

Th$ irregular active verb SEE^ conjugated affirmatively. 

Principal Parts. 

Present. Preterit. Imp. Participle. Perf. ParticipU, 

Seeu Saw. Seeing. Seen* 

INFINITIVE MOOdI 
Present Tense. 

To see, r^ j 

Digitized by VjQOQ IC 
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Perfect Tense. 
To have seen. 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 

Present Tense, 
Singular. PluraL 

1. I see, 1. We see, 

2. Thou seest, 2. You see, 

3. He sees ; 8. They see. 

Imperfect Tense. 

Singular. Plural, 

1. I sawy 1. We saw, 

2. Thou sawest, 2. You saw, 

3. He saw; 8. They saw. 

Perfect Tense. 
Singular. Plural. 

1. I have seen, 1. We have seen, 

2. Thou hast seen, 2. You have seen, 

3. He has seen ; 3. They have seen. 

Pluperfect Tense. 
Singular. PluraL 

* 1. I hacl seen, 1. We had seen, 

2. Thou hadst seen, 2. You had seen, 

3. He had seen ; 3. They had seen. 

First-future Tense. 
Singular. PluraL 

1. I shall see, 1. We shall see, 

2. Thou wilt see, 2. You will see, 

3. He will see; 3. They will see. 

Second-future Tense. 
Singular. PluraL 

1. I shall have seen, 1. We shall have seen, 

2. Thou wilt have seen, 2. You will have seen, 
8. He will have seen ; 3. They will have seen. 



POTENTIAL MOOD. 


Present Tense. 
Singular. Plural. 


1, I may see, 

% Thou mayst see, 

He may see; 


1. We may see, 

2. You may see,^ 
Y 8. They may see.'^ 
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Impetfict Tense* 
Singular, PluraL 

1. I might see, 1. We might see» 

2. Thou mightst see, 2. You might see, 
8. He might see ; 8. They might see. 

Perfect Tense. 
Singular. Plural. 

1. I may have seen, 1. We may hare seen, 

2. Thou mayst have seen, 2. You may have seen, 
8» He may have seen ; 8. Iliey may have seen. 

Pluperfect Tense. 
Singular. PluraL 

1. I might have seen, 1. We might have seen, 

2, Hiou mightst have seen, 2, You might have seen, 
8, He might have seen; 8. Iliey might have se^u 

SUBJUNCTIVB MOOD. 

Present Tense. 

Singular. Pural. 

1. If I see, 1. Ifwe see, 

2. If thou see, 2. If you see, 
8. If he see; 3. If they see. 

Imperfect Tense. 
Singular. Plural. 

1. If I saw, l.-Ifwe saw, 

2. If thou saw, 2. If you saw, 
8. If he saw; Z. If they saw. 

IMPERATIVE MOOD. 

Present Tense. 
Singular. 2. See [thou,] cr Do thou see ; 

Plural. 2. See [ye or you,] or Do you see. 

PARTICIPLES. 

1. The Imperfect. 2. The Perfect. Z. The PreperfkL 

Seeing. Seen. Having seen. 

Ob8.— In the ftmiliar style, the seoond person sing^olar of this verb, is 
nsnally fonned thus : Ind. Thou seest, Thon saWjThon hast seen. Thou had 
seenvThou will see, Thou will haye seen. Pot. Thou m^ see, Thou mvht 
see, Thou may have seen, Thou might have seen. Suw. If thon. see. If £o« 
•aw. Imp. See [thou,] or Do thou M. 
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THIRD EXAMPLE. 

The irregular neuter verb BE, conjugated affirtruttively. 

Principal Parts. 
Present. Preterit. Imp. Participle. Perf. Participk. 
Be. Was. Being. Been. 

INFINITIVE MOOD. 

Present Tense. 

To be. 
Perfect Tense. 
To have been. 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 

Present Tense. 

Obs«— v8« WAS formerly used in the indicative present: as, " We U t9nih% 
brethren."— 6^., zlu, 82. "What U these two oUve branches t"—2kuL, 
W, 12. But this construction is now obsolete. 

Singular. Plural. 

1. I am, 1. We are, 

2. Thou art, 2. You are, 
8. He is; 3. They are. 

Imperfect Tense. 
Singular. PhtraL 

1. I was, 1. We iprere, 

2. Thou wast,* 2. You were, 
8. He was ; 3. They were. 

Perfe^ Tense. 
Singular. Plural. 

1. I have been, 1. We have been, 

2. Thou hast been, 2. You have been, 
8. He has been; 8. They have been. 

Pluperfect Tense. 
Singular. Plural. 

1. I had been, 1. We had been, 

2. Thou hadst been, 2. You had been, 
8. He had been ; 8. They had been. 

w «_^ — . . — _ " ^^^ 

♦ Wert Is sometimes used indlcatlvelv for watt; $m^ . 

** Vainly U4H thon wed."— iV'wi. . .^ C3OOQ Ic 
•♦Whatever thou tot or ^oeiifi^-Jd. '^ ^^^^\^<- 
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First-future Tense. 
Singular. Plural. 

1. J shall be, 1. We shall be, 

2. Thou wilt be, 2. You will be, 
a. He will be; 3. They will be. 

Second-future Tense. 
Singular. Plural. 

1. I shall have been, 1. We shall have been, 

2. Thou wilt have been, 2. You will have been, 
S. He will have been ; 3. They will have been. 

POTENTIAL MOOD. 

Present Tense. 
Singular. Plural. 

1. I may be, 1. We may be, 

2. Thou mayst be, 2. You may be, 
8. He may be ; 3. They may be. 

Imperfect Tense. 
Singular. PluraL 

1. I might be, 1. We might be, 

2. Thou liiightst be, 2. You might be, 

3. He might be ; 3. They might be. 

Perfect Tense. 
Singular. PluraL 

I.I may have been, 1. We may have been, 

2. Thou mayst have been, 2. You may have been, 

3. He may have been ; 3. They may have been. 

Pluperfect Tense. 
Singular. Plural. 

1. I mi^ht have been, 1. We might have been, 

2. Thou mightst have been, 2. You might have been, 

3. He might have been ; 3, They might have beeui 

SUBJUNCTIVB MOOD. 

Present Tense. 
Singular. PluraL 

1. If I be, 1. If we be. 

2. If thou be, 2. If you be, 
8. If he be; ^3, If they be. 
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Imperfect Tense, 
Singular. Plural, 

1. If I were, 1. If we were, 

2. If thou wert, or were, 2. If you were, 

3. If he were; 3. If they were. 

IMPERATIVE MOOD. 

Present Tense. 

Singular, 2. Be [thou,] or Do thou be ; 

Plural 2. Be [ye or you,] or Do you be. 

PARTICIPLES. 

1. The Imperfect 2. The Perfect. 3. The Preperfect. 

Being. Been. Having been. 

Obs. — In the familiar stylo, the seoond person singnlar of this verb is usn- 
ally formed thus : Ind. Thou art, Thou was, Thou hast been. Thou hud 
been. Thou will be, Thou will have been. Pot. Thou mav be. Thou mi^ht 
be, Thou may have been. Thou might have been. Subj. It thou be. If tliou 
were. Imp. Bq [thou,] or Po thou be. 

n. COMPOUND FORM, ACTIVE OR NEUTER. 

Active and neuter verbs may also be conjugated, by 
adding the Imperfect Participle to the auxiliary verb be, 
through all its changes ; as, I am writing — ^He is sitting. 
This form of the verb denotes a continuance* of the ac- 
tion or the state of being, and is, on many occasions, 
preferable to the simple form of the verb. 

0]!8.^Verb8 of this form have sometimes apasa^ signification ; as, "The 
books are now sellin^,''^ — Allen's Gram,y p. 82. ** It requires no motion in 
the oi^gans whilst it %8 forming,'''' — Murraue Oram^ p. 8. " While the work 
of the temple toae earryvng on." — Dr, J, Otven. " The designs of Providence 
are earrying on."— ^. Midler. " We are permitted to know nothing of 
what ie transacting in the regions above us." — Dr. Blair. Expressions of 
this kind are condemned bv some critics ; but the usage is unquestionably 
of &r better authority, and (according to mj apprehension) in flu* better 
teste, than the more complex phraseology which some late writers adopt in 
its stead; as, " The books are now hemg sold," 

FOURTH EXAMPLE. 

^ The irregular active verb READy conjugated affirmatively in 
the Compound Form. 

Principal Parts of the Simple Verb. 
Present. Preterit. Imp. Participle. Perf. Participle. 
Bead. Read. Reading. Read. 

• Thoae vert)8 wMcb, In their simple fbrm, imply eontinQanoe, do not admit th» 
•ompouiid form ; thus we say, » I reiped him f but not, **I am respecting mm. 

% 
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INFINrnVE MOOD. 
Present Tense. 
To be reading. 

Perfect Tense. 
To have been reading. 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 

Present Tense. 
Singular. Plural. 

1. I am reading, 1. We are reading, 

2. Thou art reading, 2. You are reading, 

3. He is reading; 3. They are reading. 

. Imperfect Tense. 
Singular. Plural. 

1. I was reading, 1. We were reading, 

2. Thou wast reading, 2. You were readings 

3. He w^ reading; 3. They were reading. 

Perfect Tense. 
Singular. Plural. 

1. I have been reading, 1. We have been reading, 

2. Thou hast been reading, 2. You have been reading, 

3. He has been reading; 3. They have been reading. 

Pluperfect Tense. 
Singular. Plural. 

1. I had been reading, 1. We had been reading, 

2. Thou hadst been reading, 2. You had been reading, 

3. He had been reading ; 3. They had been reading 

MrstfUture Tense. 
Singular. Plural. 

1. I shall be reading, 1. We shall be reading, 

2. Thou wiltr be reading, 2. You will be reading, 

3. He will be reading; 3. They will bereaving. 

Secandrfuture Tense. 

Singular. 1. I shall have been reading, 

2. Thou wilt have been reading, 

3. He will have been reading ; 
Plural 1. We shall have been reading, 

2. You will have been reading, 

3 They will have been reading, oogle 
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POTENTIAL MOOD. 
Present Tense. 
Singular. Plural, 

1. I may be reading, 1. We may be reading, 

2. Thou mayst be reading, 2. You may be readings 
S. He may be reading ; 3. They may be reading 

Imperfect Tense. 
Singular. Plural. 

L I might be reading, 1. We might be reading, 

2. Thou mightst be reading, 2. You might be reading^ 

3. He might be reading ; 3. They might be reading. 

Perfect Tense. 
Singular. 1. I may have been reading, 

2. Thou mayst have been reading, 

3. He may have been reading ; 
Plural. 1. We may have been reading, 

2. You may have been reading, 

3. They may have been reading. 

Pluperfect Tense. 
Singular. 1. I might have been reading, 

2. Thou mightst have been reading, 

3. He might have been reading; 
Plural 1. We might have been reading, 

2. You might have been reading, 

3. They might have been reading. 

SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

Present Tense. 

Singular. Plural 

1. If I be reading, 1. If we be reading, 

2. If thou be reading, 2. If you be reading, 

3. If he be reading ; 8. If they be reading. 

Imperfect Tense. 
Singular. Plural 

1. If I were reading, I. If we were reading, 

2. If thou wert reading, 2. If you were reading, 

3. If he were reading ; 3. If they were reading. 

IMPERATIVE MOOD. 

Present Tense. 

Sing. 2. Be [thou] reading, or Do thou be reading; 

Plur. 2. Be [ye or you] reading, or Do you be reading 
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PARTICIPLES. 

1. The Imperfect 2. The Perfect 3. The Preperfect 

Being reading. Having been reading. 

Ob8.— In the familiar style, the second person singular of this verb, is 
usually formed thus : Ind. Thou art reading, Thou was reading. Thou hast 
been reading, Thou had been reading, Thou will be reading. Thou will have 
been reading. For. Thou may be reading. Thou might be reading, Thoa 
may have been reading. Thou might have been reading. 8ubj. If thou be 
'Seading, If thou were r^ing. Imp. Be [thou] reading, or Do thou be reading. 

] in. FORM OP PASSIVE VERBS. 

Passive verbs, in Englisb, are always of a compound 
form ; being made from active-transitive verbs, by add- 
ing the Perfect Participle to the auxiliary verb be, 
through all its changes: thus, from the active-transitive 
verb fove, is formed the passive verb be hved. 

Obs. 1. — A few active-intranBitive vcrbB, that merely impljr motion, or 
change of condition, may be put into this form, with a neuter signification; 
makmg not passive out neuter verbs, which express nothing more than the 
state which results from the change : as, I am come: He U risen; They ar€ 
faUen. Our ancient writers, after the manner of the French, verv freauently 
employed this mode of conjugation in a neater sense j but, with a few ex- 
ceptions, present usage is clearlv in favour of the anziliary Aoi^ in preference 
to 0^ whenever the verb formed with the perfect participle is not passive ; 
as, They have arrived— not, They are arrived. ^ 

Obs. 2. — ^Piissive verbs may be distin^ished firom neuter verbs of the si^a 
form, by a reference to the agent or mstrument ; which frequently is, and 
idways may be, expressed after passive verbs ; but which never is, and never 
can be. expressed after ne^Uer verbs : as, " The thief has been caught ^ ih$ 
ijfioer. — "Pens are made with a Imife,^^ 

FIFTH EXAMPLE. 
The regular passive verb BE L VEB^ conjugated affirmatively. 

Principal Parts of the Active Verb: 

Present, Preterit. Imper. Participle. Perfect Participle. 

Loye, Loved. Loving. Loved. 

INFINITIVE MOOD. 

Present Tense. 

To be loved. 

Perfect Tense. 

To have been loved. 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 

Present Tense. 

Singular. Plural. 

1. I am loved, 1. We are loved, 

% Thou art loved, 2. You are loved, 

8. He is loved; 8* They are loved. 
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Imperfect Tense. 
Singular, PluraL 

1. I was loved, 1. We were loved, 

2. Thou wast loved, 2. You were loved, 

3. He was loved ; 3. They were loved* 

Perfect Tense. 
Singular Plural. 

1. 1 have been loved, 1. We have been loved, 

2. Thou hast been loved, 2. You have been loved, 

3. He has been loved ; 3. They have been lovc>d. 

Pluperfect Tense. 
Singular. Plural. 

1. I had been loved, 1. We had been loved, 

2. Thou hadst been loved, 2. You had been loved, 

3. He had been loved ; 3. They had been loved* 

MrsUfupare Tense. 
Singular. Plural. 

1. I shall be loved, 1. We shall be loved, 

2. Thou wilt be loved, 2. You will be loved, 

3. He will be loved; 3. They will be loved. 

Second-future Tense. 

Singular. \. I shall have been loved, 

2. Thou wilt have been loved, 

3. He will have been loved ; 

Plural. I. We shall have been loved, 

2. You will have been loved, 

3. They will have been loved. 

POTENTIAL MOOD. 







Present Tense. 
Singular. 


Plural. 


LI 

2. Thou 

3. He 


may be loved, 

I mayst be loved, 

majr be loved ; 


1. 
2. 
3. 


We may be loved. 
You may be loved, 
They may be loved 



Imperfect Tense. 
Singular. Plural. 

\. I might be loved, 1. We might be lo>e<^ 

2. Thou mightst be loved, 2. You might be loved, 

8, He might be loved j 3. They might be loved- 
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Perfect Tense. 
Singular. I. I may have been loved, 

2. Thou mayst have been loved, 

3. He may have bepn loved ; 

Plural. 1. We may have been loved, 

2. You may have been loved, 

3. They may have been loved. 

Pluperfect Tense. 
Singular. 1. I might have been loved, 

2. Thou mightst have been loved, 

3. He might have been loved; 

Plural. 1. We might have been loved, 

2. You might have been loved, 

3. They might have been loved. 

SUBJUNOTIVB MOOD. 

Present Tense. 
Singular. Plural. 

1. If I beloved, I. If we beloved, 

2. Ifthou be loved, 2. If you beloved, 

3. If he be loved; 3. If t^ey be loved. 

Imperfect Tense. 
Singular. Plural. 

1. If I were loved, 1. If we were loved, 

2. If thou wert loved, 2. If you were loved, 

3. If he were loved; 3. If they were loved. 

IMPERATIVE MOOD. 

Present Tense. 

Singular. 2. Be [thou] loved, or Do thou be loved ; 

Plural. 2. Be [ye or you] loved, or Do you be loved. 

PARTICIPLES. 

1. The Imperfect 2. Tlie Perfect. 3. The Preperfect 

Being loved. Loved. Having been loved. 

Obs.— In the &wiliar style, the Becond person singular of this verb, ia 
usually formed thus : Ind. Thou art loved. Thou was loved. Thou hast been 
loved. Thou had been loved. Thou will be loved. Thou will nave been loved. 
Pot. Thou may bo loved, Tnou might be loved. Thou may have been loved, 
Thou might have been loved. Subj. If thou be loved, If thou were loved. 
liiF. Bo [thou] loved, or Do thou be loved. 

rV. FORM OF NEGATION. 

A verb is conjugated n^atively^ by placing the adverb 
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not after it, or after the first auxiliary ; but the infinitive 
and participles take the negative first : as, 

Inf. Not to love, Not to have loved. . Ind. I love not, or I 
do not love, I loved not, or I did not love, I have not loved, 
I had not loved, I shall not love, I shall not have loved. Pot. 
I may, can,* or must not love ; I might, could, would, or should 
not love ; I may, can, or must not have loved ; I might, could, 
"would, or should not have loved. Sdbj. If I love not If I loved 
not. Part. Not loving, Not loved, Not having loved. 

V. FORM OF QUESTION. 

A verb is conjugated interrogatively, in the indicative 
and potential moods, by placing the nominative afiier it, 
or after the first auxiliary : as, 

Ind. Do I love? Did I love? Have I loved? Had I loved? 
Shall I love ? Shall I have loved ? Pot. May, can, or must T 
love ? Might, could, would, or should I love ? May, can, or 
must I have loved ? Might, could, would, or should I have 
loved? 

VI. FORM OF QUESTION WITH NEGATION. 

A verb is conjugated interrogatively and negatively^ in the 
indicative and potential moods, by placing the nomina- 
tive and the adverb not after the verb, or after the first 
auxiliary: as, 

Ind. Do I not love ? Did I not love ? Have I not loved ? 
Bad I not loved? Shall I not love? Shall I not have loved? 
Pot. May, can, or must I not love ? Might, could, would, or 
should I not love? May, can, or must I not have loved? Might, 
could, would, or should I not have loved? 

IRREGULAR VERBS. 

An irregular verb is a verb that does not form the pre- 
terit and perfect participle by assuming d or ed; zs^^see^ 
saw, seeing, seen. 

0b8. 1.— When the verb ends in a sliarp consonant, t is sometimes im- 
properly substituted for ed, making the j^reterit and the perfect t»rticjple 
irr^^ar in spelling, when they are not so m sound : as, dUtrest for distressed, 
U>8t for tossed^ mixt ror mixed, cmcht for cracked. 

Obs. 2. — ^When the verb ends with a smooth consonant, the substitution 
ott for ed produces an irregularity in sound, as well as in writing. In some 

• WhenDower Is denied, can and not are united to prevent ambiguity ; as, " I can- 
not eo." Bot when the power is affirmed, and something else is denied, the words 
•re written separately; as, "The Christian apologist can not merely expose the utter 
beseness of the infidel assertion, but he has positive ground for erectiog an oppoaiu 
and GonfroBtiog asseraon in its place."*— i>r. Vluam«r9. 
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tnoh irreffularities, the poets are indulged for the sake of riiyme ; bnt the 
best spealere and writers of prose prefer the regular form wherever good use 
has sanctioned it: thus, learned is better than learnt; burned^ than hurtU\ 
penned^ than pent: aheorbed, than abeorpt; spelled^ than tpdt; smelledj than 
tmeU; though both forms are allowable. 

Obs. 8. — Several of the irregular verbs are variously used by the beet au- 
thors ; and many preterits and participles which were formerly in good use, 
are now obsolete, or becoming so. 

Obs. 4. — ^The simple irregular verbs are about 110 in numberi and are 
nearly all monosyllables. They are derived from the Saxon, in which lan- 
guage they are also, for the most part, irregular. 

Obs. 5. — ^The following alphabetical list exhibits the simple irregular veihs, 
as they are now generally used. In this list, and also in that of the redun- 
dant verbs, those preterits and participles wnich are supposed to be prefer- 
able, and best supported by authorities, are placed first. Nearly all com- 
pounds that follow the form of their simple verbs, or derivatives that follow 
their primitives, are purposely omitted m>m both tables. Wdoome and be- 
ftoM, unlike come ana have, are always reeular, and therefore belong not to 
either list. Some words which are obsolete, have also been omitted, that 
the learner might not mistake them for words in present use. Some of those 
which ane pla^d last, are now little used. 



LIST OF THE IRREGULAR VERBS. 



Present. 

Arise, 

Be, 

Bear, 

Beat, 

Begin, 

Behold, 



Bestead, 

Bid, 

Bind, 

Bite, 

Bleed, 

Break, 

Breed, 

Bring, 

Buy, 

Cast, 

Chide, 

Choose, 

Cleave,! 

Cling, 

Come, 

Cost, 

Cut, 



Preterit. 

arose, 

was, 

bore or bare, 

beat, 

began or begun, 

beheld, 

beset, 

bestead, 

bid or bade, 

bound, 

bit, 

bled, 

broke, 

bred, 

brought, 

bought, 

cast, 

chid, 

chose, 

cleft or dove, 

clung, 

came, 

cost, 

cut, 



Imp. Participle* Perfect PartioipU, 



arising. 


arisen. 


being. 


been. 


bearing. 


borne or bom.* 


beating, 


beaten or beat. 


beginning. 


begun. 


beholding. 


beheld. 


besetting. 


beset. 


besteading. 


bestead.f 


bidding. 


bidden or bid. 


binding. 


bound. 


biting. 


bitten or bit 


bleeding. 


bled. 


breaking. 


broken. 


breeding. 


bred. 


bringing. 


brought. 


buying. 


bought. 


casting. 


cast. 


chiding. 


chidden or chid* 


choosing, 


chosen. 


cleaving. 


cleft or doveiu 


clinging. 


clung. 


coming. 


come. 


costing. 


cost. 


cutting, 


cut. 



♦ Borne slgnijQes carried; bom slsrnifies bro^ht forth. 
t **Aiid they shall pass through it, hardly beetead, and hnnsry.**— /MioA Till 8L 
X CleameXa spUL is irrwilar as above; deai^e, to stick. Is reffular, \^ claieim 
formerly used In the pret«rit,|6r<rf«Mwl»^^^ «•♦ lo r«i5u»r, uw wiiw w« 
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J^retfni, 


PreUrii. 


Imp, ParUeiple, Pmfect ParHeipU. 


Do, 


did, 


doing, 


done. 


Draw, 


drew, 


drawing, 


drawn. 


Drive, 


drove. 


driving. 


driven. 


Drink, 


drank. 


drinking. 


drunk or drank. 


Eat, 


ate or Sat, 


eating, 


eaten or eat 


FaU, 


fell, 


falling. 


Men. 


Feed, 


fed. 


feeding. 


fed. 


Feel, 


felt. 


feeling, 


felt. 


Fight, 


fought. 


fighting, 


fought 


Find, 


found. 


finding, 


found. 


Flee, 


fled. 


fleeing, 


fled. 


Fling, 


flung, 


flinging. 


flung. 


Fly, 


flew. 


flying, 


flown. 


Forbear, 


forbore. 


forbearing. 


forborne. 


Forsake, 


forsook, 


forsaking. 


forsaken. 


Get, 


got. 


getting. 


got or gotten. 


Give, 


gave. 


giving, 


given. 


Go, 


went. 


going. 


gone. 


Grow, 


grew. 


growing, 


grown. 


Have, 


had. 


having, 


had. 


Hear, 


heard. 


hearing, 


heard. 


Hide, 


hid. 


hiding. 


hidden or hid. 


Hit, 


hit. 


hitting. 


hit. 


Hold, 


held, 


holding. 


held or bolden«* 


Hurt, 


hurt,t 


hurting, 


hurt. 


Keep, 


kept,t 


keeping, 


kept. 


Know, 


knew. 


knowing, 


known. 


Lead, 


led. 


leading. 


led. 


Leave, 


left. 


leaving. 


left. 


Lend, 


lent. 


lending. 


lent 


Let, 


let. 


letting. 


let 


Lie, (to rest,) lay, . 


lying, 


lain. 


Lose, 


lost, 


losing, 


lost 


Make, 


made, 


making, 


made. 


Meet, 


met, 


meeting. 


met 


Put, 


put, 


putting, 


put 


Read, 


r6ad. 


reading. 


r6ad. 


Rend, 


rent, 


rending. 


rent§ 



* **Soldan is not in ffeneral nse; and is chiefly employed hj attornoys.**— OomM^ 
Ik IM. Wells marks this word as ** obsolescent/'— i^cAoo^ Gram^ p. 108. L. Mumy 
T<^eoted it; but Lowth gave it alone, as a participle, and held only as a preterit 

t ** I have boon fonnd guilty of killing cats I nerer hnrUcU^—Bodertok Bwtdcm. 

% **Tliey keeped aloof as they passed her bye.''— i/I Hogg^ PUgritM qfthsSw^ 
p. 19. 

$ Perhaps there is anthorl^ sufficient to place the verb r«nd among those which 
«e rednndant See, in the Grammar of English Grammaia, ft>ar ezamplea of tb« 
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PreterU, 


PreterU. 


Imp, PwrtiaipU. Perfect Partieiple. 


Rid, 


rid, 


ridding. 


rid. 


Ride, 


rode. 


riding, 


ridden or rode. 


Ring, 


rung or rang, 


ringing, . 


rung. 


Rise, 


rose. 


rising, 


risen. 


Run, 


ran or run. 


running. 


run. 


Say, 


said. 


saying. 


said. 


See, 


saw. 


seeing. 


seen. 


Seek, 


sought, 


seeking. 


sought 


Sell, 


sold, 


selling. 


sold. 


Send, 


sent. 


sending. 


sent 


Set, 


set, . 


setting, 


set 


Shed, 


shed, 


shedding. 


shed. 


Shoe, 


shod, 


shoeing, 


shod.* 


Shoot, 


shot, 


shooting, 


shot 


Shut, 


shut. 


shutting. 


shut 


Shred, 


shred. 


shredding, 


shred. 


Shrink, 


shrunk or shrank, shrinking. 


shrunk or shrunk^u 


Sing, 


sung or sang, 


singing, 


sung. 


Sink, 


sunk or sank, 


sinking. 


sunk. 


Sit, 


sat. 


sitting, 


sat 


Slay, 


slew, 


slaying. 


slain. 


Sling, 


slung, 


slinging, 


slung, 
slunk. 


Slink, 


slunk or slank. 


slinking. 


Smite, 


smote, 


smiting. 


smitten or smit 


Speak, 


spoke. 


speaking. 


spoken. 


Spend, 


spent. 


spending. 


spent 


Spin, 


spun, 


spinning, 


spun. 


Spit, 


spit or spat. 


spitting, • 


spit or spitten. 


Spread, 


spread. 


spreading, 


spread. 


Sprmg, 


sprung or sprang, springing. 


sprung. 


Stand, 


stood. 


standing, 


stood. 


Steal, 


stole. 


stealing. 


stolen. 


Stick, 


stuck. 


sticking, 


stuck. 


Sting, 


stung. 


stinging. 


stung. 


Stink, 


stunk or stank 


stinking. 


stunk. 


Stride, 


strode or strid. 


striding. 


stridden or strid.f 


Strike, 


struck. 


striking. 


struck or stricken. 


Swear, 


swore. 


nwearing. 


sworn. 



*, *L^*"i*? Motfd or shod, shoeing, ekoed or Bho±'"—Old Gram^ by W, Ward. p. «4r 
and FowUa True SngM Gram., p. 46. -^ »r ^^ 

t The Terb stride, and its derivative bestride, each of which is need in two iirecrnlat 
forms, show also a tendency to become redandant " He will find the potttioal hobbi 
which lie has bestrided no child's nag."— a%« Vatiffuard, a y&wtpaper. 



"Through the pressed nostril Bpectacle-bettrid.''-'( 
•* A lank haired hunter etridedT— WMtUer'e JSabbc 
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Swim, 

Swing, 

Take, 

Teach, 

Tear, 

Tell, 

Think, 

Thrust, 

Tread, 

Wear, 

Win, 

Write, 



Preterit. 

swum or swam, 
swung or swang, 
took, 
taught, 
tore, 
told, 
thought, 
thrust, 
trod, 
wore, 
won, 
wrote. 



Imp. PartidpU. Perfed ParUcipU, 
swimming, swum, 
swinging, 
talking, 
teaching, 
tearing, 
telling, 
thinking, 
thrusting, 
treading, 
wearing, 
winning, 
writing. 



swung. 

taken. 

taught. 

torn. 

told. 

thought. 

thrust. 

trodden or trod. 

worn. 

won. 

written.* 



REDUNDANT VERBS. 

A redundant verb is a verb that forms the preterit or 
the perfect participle in two or more ways, and so as to 
be both regular and irregular ; as, thrive, thrived or throve^ 
thriving^ thrived or thriven. Of this class of verbs, there 
are about ninety-five, beside sundry derivatives and 
compounds. 

Obs. 1.— Those irregular verbs which have more than one fbrm for the pre* 
terit or for the perfect partidple, are in some sense rednndaUt ; but, as tner« 
is no occasion to make a distmct class of such as have double forms that are 
never regular, these redundancies are either included in the preceding list ol 
the simple irregular verbs, or omitted as bein^ improper to be now recognized 
for gooa English. A few old preterits or partidpfes may perhaps be aooount^ 
ed good English in the solemn style, which are not so m the familiar : as, 
*^ And none tpake a word unto him.'' — Job. ii, 18. ** When I braJte the five 
loaves."— ifarib, viii, 19. ** Serve me till I nave eaten and drunken.^''— Zuiej 
zvii, 8. " It was not possible that he should be holden of iV^^Acts.ii. 24. 
** Thou eattedat them aown into destruction.'' — Paalnu, Izxiii, 18. ** &enohl 
I was 8hapen in ipiquity." — Ib.^ 11, 5. *' A meat-offering bahen in the oven." 
^-LevUiouSf ii, 4. 

" With ecMted slough, and fresh celerity."— iSXafewowv. 
"Thy dreadful vow, loadm with deatk,"— ^rfrfwoa. 

Obs. 2.— The list which is given below, (one that originated with G. B., 
and vms prepared with great care,) exhibits the redundant verbs as they are 
now generally used, or as they may be used without grammatical impro^ 
priety. If the reader would see authorities for the forms admitted, he may 
find a ^reat number cited in Brown's lai^est Grammar. No words are in- 
serted m the following table, but such as some modem authors countenance. 
A word is not necessarily ungrammatiodl by reason of having a rival form 
that is more common ; nor is every thing to be repudiated whidi some few 
grammarians condemn. 

. .P™* J.— This school grammar, as now revised by the author in 1864, ex- 
hibits the several classes of verbs in the same manner as does the Grammar 
of English Grammars, which was first published in 1851. All former lists 
of our irregular and redundant verbs are, in many respects, defective and 

* ** WrU and wroU were formerly often used as participles, and writ also as a pnr 
tariti bat tbey are bow generally discontinned by good writers."*— WorouUt'$ JHoL 
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erroneous ; nor is it claimed for those ^srhich are here presented, that they 
are absolutely perfect I trust, however, they are much nearer to perfectioii| 
than are any earlier ones. / jnong the many mdividuals who have published 
schemes of these verbs, none have been more respected and followed than 
Lowth, Murray, and Crombie ; yet are these authors' lists severally faulty in 
respect to as manv as sixty or seventy of the words Da. question, though 
the whole number out little exceeds two hundred, and is commonly reckoned 
less than one hun^h^d and eighty. 

Obs. 4. — ^The grammatical points to be settled or taught hj these tables, 
are very many. They are more numerous than all the preterits and perfect 
participles which the lists exhibit ; because the mere absence ihertfrom of any 
form of preterit or perfect participle implies its condemnation, and the omia-* 
•ion firom both« of any entire verb, suggests that it is always regular. 



LIST OF THE REDUNDANT VERBS. 



Present Preterit, Im^.ParUoipU, 

Abide, abode or abided, abiding. 

Awake, awaked of- awoke, awaking, 

Belay, belayed or belaid, belaying, 

Bend, bent or bended, bending. 

Bereave, bereft or bereaved, bereaving. 

Beseech* besought or beseeched, beseeching, 

Betj betted or bet, betting. 

Betide, betided or betid, betiding. 

Bide, bode or bided, bidinj?. 

Blend, blended or blent, blenmng, 

Bless, blessed or blest, blessing, 

Blow. blew or blowed, blowing, 

Buila, built or builded, building. 

Burn, burned or burnt, burning. 

Burst, burst or bursted, burstii^. 

Catch, cauffht or catched, catching. 

Clothe, clothed or clad, clothing. 

Creep, crept or creeped, creei)ing. 

Crow, crowed or crew, crowing. 

Curse, cursed or curst, cursing. 

Dare, dared or durst daring, , ^ 

Deal, dealt or dealed, dealing. 

Dig, dug or diffged, digging, 

Dive, dived or dove, diving^ 

Dream, dreamed or dreamt, dreaming, 

Dress, dressed or drest. dressing. 

Dwell, dwelt or dw^llea, dwelling. 

Freeze, fit>ze or feezed, fuzing. 

Geld, gelded or gelt, g^elding. 

Gild, ^Ided or gilt, gilding. 

Gird, girded or girt, girding. 

Grave, graved, graving, 

Grind, fiTonnd<7r grinded, grinding. 

Hang, Bung or hanged, Banking, 

Hea^ heated or he^ heating. 

Heave, heaved or hove, heaving. 

Hew, hewed, hewing. 

Kneel, kneeled or knelt, kneeling. 

Knit, knit or knitted, knittmg. 

Lade, laded, lading. 

Lay, laid or layed, layiog* 

Lean, leaned or I6ant, leaning. 

Leap, leaped or 1&^, leaping. 

Learn, learned or learnt, learning, 

'Jght» lighted or Ut, lighting, 



Perfect Participle. 
abode or abided, 
awaked or awoke, 
belayed or belaid, 
bent or bended, 
bereft or bereaved, 
besoueht or beseeohtd. 
betted or bet. 
betided or betid, 
bode or bided, 
blended or blent, 
blessed or blest, 
blown or Mowed. 
buUt or builded. 
burned or burnt, 
burst or bursted. 
caught or catdied- 
dowed or dad. 
crept or creeped. 
crowed. 

cursed or curst, 
dared. 

dealt or dealed. 
dug or disced, 
dived or cuven. 
dreamed or drj^amt^ 
dressed or drest. 
dwelt or dwelled. 
fh>zen or freezed. 
gelded or gelU 
gilded or gUt, ^ 
girded orgaL 
graved or graven, 
eround or grinded, 
hung or hanged, 
heated or het. 
heaved or hoven. 
hewed or hewn, 
kneeled or knelt, 
knit or knitted, 
laded or laden, 
laid or layed. 
leaned or l£ant. 
leaped or Uapt. 
learned or leannU 
lighted or lik 
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Prei^ra. 


Jmper.ParHeipk, 


Mean, 


meant or meaned, 


meaning. 


Mow, 


mowed. 


mowing. 


Mulct, 


mnlctea or mulot, 


muiciiug, 


Pass, 


passed or past, 


passing. 


Pay, 


paid or paved. 


paying. 


Pen, (to coop,) penned or pent, 
Pl^ pleaded or pled. 


penning, 
pleading, 


Prove, 


proved, 


proving. 


Qj^ 


quitted or quit. 


quitting, 


E^^e, 


rapped or rapt, 
rett or reaved, 


rapping, 
reavmg. 


Bive, 


rived. 


rivinfr, 


Boast, 


roasted or roast. 


Toastmg, 


Saw, 
Seethe, 


sawed, 


sawing, i 


seethed or sod. 


seething. 


Shak^ 


shook or shaked, 


shaking. 


Shape, 


shaped, 


shaping. 


Shave, 


shaved, 
sheared or shore, 


shaving. 


Shear, 


shearing. 


Shine^ 


shined or shone. 


shining. 


Show; 


showed. 


showing. 


Sleep, 


slept or sleeped, 
slid or elided. 


sleeping, 
slidmg; 


SU^ 


slitted or slit, 


slitting. 


Smell, 


smelled or smelt. 


smelling, 


Sow, 


sowed, 


sowing, 
spe^ng. 


Speed, 


sped or speeded, 


Spell, 


spelled or spelt. 


spelhng. 


Spin, 


spilled or spilt, 
split or sphtted, 


spUling, 


a 


splitUng, 


spoiled or spoilt. 


spoiling. 


Stave, 


stove or staved. 


staving. 


Stav, 
Striig, 


staid or stayed, 
Strang or stringed, 


stringing. 


Strive, 


Btriv^ or strove. 


strivrng. 


Strow, 




strowing, 


Sweat, 
Sweep, 
Sweir 


sweated or sweat, 
swept or Bweepea, 
swelled, 


sweating. 


Thrive, 


thrived or throve, 
threw or throwod. 


thriving, 


Throw, 


throwing. 


Wake, 


waked or woke. 


waking. 


Wax, 


waxed, 


waxing, 


Weave, 


wove or wcavod. 


weaving. 


Wed, 


wedded or wed, 


wedding. 


Weep, 


wept or weeped. 


:xi' 


Wet, 


wet or wetted. 


Whet, 


whetted or whet. 


whetting. 


Wind, 


wound or winded, 


winding. 


Wont^ 


wont or wonted, 


wonting, 


Worl^ 


worked or wrought. 


working, 


Wring, 


wringed or wrung. 


wringing, 



PmfMi PttrticipU. 
meant or meaoe<l. 
mowed or mown, 
mulcted or molot. 
passed or past 
paid or payed* 
penned or pent, 
pleaded or pled, 
proved or proven, 
quitted or quit, 
rapped or rapt, 
reh or reaved. 
riven or rived, 
roasted or roast, 
sawed or sawn, 
seethed or sodden, 
shaken or shaked. ^ 
shaped or ohapen. 
shaved or shaven, 
sheared or shorn. 
shUied or shone, 
showed or shown, 
slept or sleeped. 
sliaden, slid or elided* 
slitted or slit, 
smelled or smelt, 
sowed or sown, 
sped or speeded, 
spelled or spelt, 
spilled or spilt. 
q>]it or sputted. 
spoiled or spoilt, 
stove or staved.- 
staid or stiiyed. 
strung or stringed, 
etrived or striven, 
strowed or strown. 
sweated or sweat, 
swept /vTBweeped. 
swelled or swollen, 
thrived or thriven, 
thrown or throwed. 
waked or woke, 
waxed or waxen, 
woven or weaved. 
wedded or wed. 
wept or weeped. 
wet or wetted, 
whetted or whet, 
wound or winded, 
wont or wonted, 
worked or wrought, 
wriuged or wrung. 



DEFECTIVE VERBS. 

A defective verb is a verb that forms no participles, and 
is used in bat few of the moods and tenses ; as, beware^ 
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Obb. — ^When any of the pfrindptl parts of a Terb are wanting, tha tenses 
vsoally derived from those parts are also, of ooorse, wanting. All the auxil- 
iaries, except <iOy Uy and hav*^ are defective ; but, as auxiliimes, thcv beoome 
parte of other verbs, and do not nsed the parts wliich are technically sud to 
be "twwi^Mi^." The following brief catalogue contains all our defective 
Terbs, except mstkinisy with its preterit mtthougMy which is not only defect' 
ive, but impersonal, irregular, and deservedly obeoleAoent. 

LIST OP THE DEFECTIVE VERBS. 



rrmant. 


PrtteriL 


PretenL 


Prderii. 


Beware, 




Shall, 


tA\(\xi\({ 




BJIUUIU. 


Can, 


could. 


Will, 


. would* 


May, 


might 


Quoth, 


quoth. 


Must, 


must. 


Wis, 


wist 


Ought, 


ought 


Wit, 


wot 



Oia. 1. — Bewar$ is not used in the indicative present Mud is never yaried 
in termination. Ouqkt is invariable, except in the solemn style, where we 
ind oughUd, Will is sometimes used as a principal verb, and as audi is 
regular and complete. Quoth is used only in ludicrous langfuage, and is not 
varied. It seems to be properly the third person singular of the present; 
for it ends m thy and quod was formeriy used as the preterit : as, 
" Yea, so sayst thou, (quod TrOylus,) alas V^—Chauetr. 

Obs. 2. — WUj preterit wiet^ to know, to think, to suppose, to imagine, i^ 
pears to be now nearly or quite obsolete ; but it seems proper to explain it, 
Deeause it is foand in the Bible : as. " I wist not, brethren, that he was the 
high priest.** — Aots^ xxiii, 5. **He nimself ^itm^ not that his fiaoe shone.' " 
— 2(/V qfSchiUer^ p. iv. WU. to know, and wot. knew, are also obsolete 
excq>t in the phrase to wit ; wnich, being taken abstractly, is equivalent to 
the adverb narndy, or to the phrase, that it to tay. 

Obs. 8.— 6ome verbs fh>m the nature of the subject to which they refer, 
can be used only in the third person singular: as, It raine; it snows; it 
/reeass ; it hails ; it UghUns ; it thunders. These have been called impersonal 
verbs. The neuter pronoun ity which is always used before them, aoes not 
seem to represent any noun, but, in oounezion with the verb, merely to ex' 
presa a state of things. 



CHAPTER Vn.— OF PARTICIPLEa 

A Participle is a word derived from a verb, partio^* 
• ating the properties of a verb, and of an adjective or a 
boan ; and is generally formed by adding ing, d, or ed, 
to tbe verb: thus, from the verb rwfe, are formed three 
participles, two simple and one compound ; as, 1. rt^%, 
2. ruled^ 3. having ruhcL 

Obs. 1.— Almost all verbs and partidples seem to have their very essence 
in mattony or the privation qf motwn—m acting^ or esasing to act. And to all 
xnptoon and rest. Urns and place are necessary concomitants ; nor are the ideM 
©r degree and manner often urreleVant. Hence the use of tenses and of iJ* 
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verbe. For whatsoever comes to pass, must oome to pass wmetitM and acyme- 
where; and, in ever^ event, something must be aitect^ tofMwhai and some- 
iow. Hence it is evident that those grammarians are right, who say, that 
"a^ parHciplea imply Umey But it does not follow that the Engl%m par- 
tidples dtpuie time, like the tenses of a verb, and specify the period of 
action; on the contrary, it is certain and manifest that they do not. The 
phrase, ** men labouring, ^^ conveys no other idea than that of labourers a$ 
work ; it no more suggests the mne, than the place, degree, or manner of their 
work. All these circumstances require other words to express them ; as, 
** Men now "here awkwardly labouring much to little purpose. 

Obs, 2.— Participles retain the essential meaning of their verbs ; and, Uke 
verbs, are either aciif)e-transiUee, acUve-intransiUve, passive, or neuter, in 
their signification. For this reason, many have classed them witli the verbs. 
But their formal meamng is obviously different. They convey no affirma- 
tion, but usually relate to nouns or pronouns, Uke a4j«ctives, except when 
they are joined with auxiliaries to form the compound tenses ; or when they 
have in part the nature of substantives, like the Latin gerunds. Hence 
fiome have injndidoudly ranked them with the adjectives. We have as- 
signed them a separate place among the parts of speech, because experience 
has shown that it is expedient to do so. 

Obs. 8. — The English participles are all derived from the roots of their 
respective verbs, and do not, like* those of some other luiguages, take their 
names from the tenses. They are reckoned among the princi];Hd parts in the 
conjugation of their verbs, and many of the tenses are formed from them. 
In the compound forms of conjugation, they are found alike inaUthe tenses. 
They do not therefore, of themselves, express any particular time ; but they 
denote the state of the being, action, or passion^ in regard to its progress or 
completion. [See remarks on the Participles, vn the Port-Boyal Latin and 
Greek Grammars.'] 

CLASSES. 

English verbs have severally three participles ; which 
have been very variously denominated, perhaps the most 
accurately thus : the Imperfect, the Perfect^ and the Pre- 
perfed. Or, as their order is undisputed, they may be 
conveniently called the First^ the Second^ and the Third. 

L The Imperfect Participle is that which ends com- 
monly in ing^ and implies a continuance of the being, 
action, or passion ; as, being^ loving^ seeing^ writing — heiv/g 
hvedj being seerij being writing. 

IL The Perfect Participle is that which ends commonly 
iaedoT en^ and implies a completion of the being, action, 
or passion; as, been^ loved, seen, written. 

ni. The Preperfect Participle is that which takes the 
sign having, and implies a previous completion <jf the 
being, action, or passion ; as, having hved, having seen, 
having written — having been hved, having been writing, 
having been tvritten. 

The First or Imperfecl Participle, when simple, is al- 
ways formed by adding ing to the radical verb ; as look, 
looking: when compound, it is formed by prefixing hdna 
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to some other simple participle ; as, being reading^ being 
readj being completed. 

The Second or Perfect Participle is always simple, and 
is regularly formed by adding d or ed to the radical 
verb : those verbs from which it is formed otherwise^ 
are inserted in the list as being irregular or redundant 

The Third OT Preperfect FaHiciple is always compound, 
and is formed by prefixing having to the perfect, when 
the compound is aouble, and having been to the perfect 
or the imperfect, when the compound is triple : as, Aav- 
trig spoken, having been spoken, having been speaking. 

Obs. 1. — Some have euppoeed that both the simple participles denote 
present time^ some have supposed that the one denotes present, and the 
other, past time; some have supposed that, neither has any refl:ard to time ; 
and some have supposed that both are of all times. In regard to the manr. 
tier of their signification, some have supdbsed the one to be active and the 
other to be passive ; some have supposed the participle in inff to be active 
or neuter, and the other active or passive ; and some have supposed that 
either of them may be active, passive, or neuter. Nor is there any more 
unanimity amon^ grammarians, in respect to the compounds. Hence several 
different names nave been loosely given to each of the participles ; and some« 
times with manifest impropriety ; as when Buchanan, in his conjugations, 
calls bein^ Active — and been^ having been, and having had, Passive. The 
Mrst participle has been called the r resent, the Imperfect, the Active, the 
Present active, the Present passive, the Present neuter ; the Second has been 
called the Perfect, the Past, the Passive, the Perfect active, the Perfect pas« 
Bive, the Perfect neuter ; and the Third has been called the Compound/the 
Compound active, the Compound passive, the Compound jierfect, the Plu- 
perfect, the Preterperfeot, the Preperfect. But the application of a name is 
of little consequence, so that the thinj? itself be rightly understood by* the 
learner. Grammar should be taught m a style at once neat and plain, dear 
and briefl Upon the choice of his terms the writer has bestowed much re- 
flection ; yet he finds it impossible either to please everybody, or to explain 
all the reasons for preference. 

Obs. 2. — The participle m ing represents the action or state as continuing 
and ever incomplete; it is therefore lightiy termed the Iupebfbct participle : 
whereas the participle in ed always nas reference to the action as done and 
eompleU ; and is by proper oontradistinetion called the Pebfect participle. It 
is hardly necessary to add, that the terms perfect and imperfed, as thus ap- 
plied to the EngUeh participles, have no reference to time, or to those tenaee of 
the verb which are usually (but not very accurately) named by these epithets. 
The X«nn^ present waApaet do denote time, and are in a kind of oblique con- 
tradistinction ; but how well they apply to the participles may be seen by the 
following texts : " God woe in Chnst, reconciling the world unto himself." — 
" We pray you in Christ's stead, be ye reconciled to God." — SL Paul, 
^ Obs. 8.— The participle in ing has, by many, been caUed the PreaerU parti- 
ciple. But it is as applicable to past or future, as to present time : otherH'i> e 
such expressions as. *^ I had been imtfn^."— " I shall be writina,^^ would le 
solecisms. It has also been called the active participle. But it is not alwa} s 
active, even when derived from an active verb : fbr such expressions as, 
"The goods ft^ wat«^,»^-««The ships are now huUding:' are in use, and 
?w^ Af"^^***^"'^^ The rf«^«/ttt«**V charaeterieticoi this participle is, 
iSSidr. H^ tr ""fi*^**®*! ^'^^i progressive state of the beingTtction, or 
PMSton; it is therefore properly denominated the Impebfeot Mrticinle If 
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the Greek lingnists. This name is approved hy Murray^* and adopted hy 
several of the more recent mmmarians. See the works of i>r. CrombU^ J. 
Grant, T. 0. Churchill, B. Bilev, B. H, Smart, M. Harrison, W. G. lewis, 
J, M, W CuUoc^ B, Eazen, N, Butler, D, B, Twjctr, W. H, Wells, C. W. and 
J. C. Sanders, 

Obs. 4. — ^The participle in ed, as is mentioned above, denotes a completion 
of the being, action, or passion, and should therefore be denominated the 
Perfect participle. But this completion may be spoken of as present, past, 
or future, for the participle itself nas no tenses, and makes no distinction of 
time, nor should tlie name be supposed to refer to the perfect tense. The 
pe/fect participle of transitive verbs^ being used in the formation of passive 
Terbs, is sometimes called the passive participle. It has a passive significa- 
tion, except vrhen it is used in forming the compound tenses of the active 
verb. Hence the difference between the sentences, " I have written a let- 
ter," and, " I have a letter written i**^ — the former bemg equivalent to /Serial 
Uteras, and the latter to Sunt miM iitercs scriptcs. 

Obs. 5. — The third participle has most generally been called the Compound 
or the Compound Perfect. The latter of these terms seems to be rather objec- 
tionable on account of its length ; and a^nst the former it may be ui^d 
that, in the compound forms of conjugation, the first or imperfect ])articiple 
is a compound : as, hein^ vyriting, being seen. Dr. Adam calls hamng loved 
the perfect participle actwe, which he says must be rendered in Latin by the 
pluperfect of the subjunctive, ** as, he having loved, guwn amavisset f^ but 
it is manifest that the perfect participle of the verb to Jove, whether active or 
passive, is the simple word loved, and not this compound. Many writers 
erroneously represent the particinle in ing as always active, and the partici- 
ple in ed as always passive ; and some, among whom is Buchanan, mining 
no distinction between the simple pertbct hmi and the compound having 
loved, place the latter with the rormer, and call it passive also. But if this 
participle is to be named with reference to its meaning, there is perhaps no 
better term for it than the epithet Prkpbefect, — a word which explains it- 
8cYf, like prepaid or prerequisite. Of the many other names, the most correct 
one is Pluperfect, — ^which is a term of very nearly the same meaning. Not 
becanse this compound is really of the pluperfect tense^ but because it always 
denotes being, action, or passion, that is, or was, or will be, completed before 
the doing or being of something else ; and of course, when the latter thing 
is represented as post^ the participle must correspond to the pluperfect tense 
of its verb ; as, ^^ Having explained her views, it was necessary she should ex- 
patiate on the vanity and futility of the enjoyments promised by Pleasure." 
Jamiesor^s Bhet,, p. 181. Here naving es^tained is equivalent to when she had 
explained, 

Obs. 6. — Participles often become adjectives, and are construed before nouns 
to denote quality. The terms so converted lorm the class of participial ad- 
jectives, W ordfl of a participial form may be regarded as adjectives. 1. 
When they reject the idea of time, and denote something customary or 
habitual, rather than a transient act or state ; as, A lying rogue, i. e., one 
addicted to lying. 2. When they admit adverbs of comparison ; as. A more 
learned man. 8. When thev are compounded with something that does not 
belong to the verb ; as, unfeeling, unfelt. There is no verb to unfed: there- 
fore, no partidple unfeeling or unfelt. Adjectives are generally placed before 
their nouns ; participles, after them. 

Obs. 7. — Participles in ing often become nouns. When preceded by an 
article, an adjective, or a noun or pronoun of the possessive case, they are 
construed as nouns, and ought to nave no regimen. A participle immedl- 

♦ " The inost unexceptloDable distinction which graramarlans make between the 
participles, is. that the one points to the continnatioD of the action, passion, or state 
denoted by the verb ; and the other, to the completion of it Thas, the present par- 
Ueiple siffnifles imperfect action, or action begun and not ended: as, * I am v>riUng a 
letter/ The past participle signifies action perfecttd, or fluLnhed: *1 have written a 
letter.*— * The letter is written: ''—Murray's Gramnuir, 8vo, p. 65. **The first [par- 
tlolplel expresses a continuation,' the others, a completion:''— W, Aliens Onpm^ 
lta«.Z<mA«,1818.p.6i ^^ o:,..e. ., GoOgk 
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ately preceded by a preposition, is not converted into a nonn, and therefore 
retidnS its re«mcn ; lis. " I thank you/or hdping Aim." " Participles in tiiia 
construction correspond with the LaUn gerund, and are Bometimes caUed 

(Sbs. 8.— To distinguish the participle from the participial noun, the learned 
should observe thelollowing/^wr things: 1. iVWfW take artides and adjec- 
tives before them; paHieipteSj as such, do not. 2. Nouns may govern the 
possessive case, but not the objective ; parti/ivpUs may govern the objecUvo 
case, but not the possessive. 8. Nouna may be the subjects or objecte of 
verbs; paHicwles cannot. 4. Participial nowis express actions as things;, 
jwr^icip^* refer actions to their agents or recipients. ' 

Obs. 9.— To distinguish the perfect participle from the pretent of the same 
form, observe the sense, and see which of the auxiliary forms will express it ; 
thus, hved for bein^ loved^ is a participle ; but loved for did lave, is a preteni 



verb. 



ANALYSIS. 

An adjective, participle, noun, or pronoun, modifying 
or completing the predicate of a sentence, and relating 
to the subject, is called an attrihate ; as, " Gold is yel- 
lowy — "The sun is shining.^^ — *' Honesty is tiie best 
policyj^ 

Obs. 1.— All verbs except to he comprehend within themselves both the 
predicate and the attribute, into which they may generally be resolved. For 
example, in the sentence ^* The sun shines^" the verb sktnes is equivalent to 
is shimng, is being the affirmative or predicative word, and tUMng, the at- 
tribute. 

Obs. 2. — ^The verb that connects the subject and the attribute, must be 
active-intransitive, passive, or neuter. It is sometimes called the ooptda^ 
because it couples or unites the subject and the attribute. 

Obs. 8. — The verb ^ ^, in most cases, only affirms or indicates otherwise, 
the connection existing between the subject and the attribute. When the 
latter is a noun, it may express, 1. Class ; as, ** Cain was a murderer y 
2. Identity ; as, " Cain was the murderer of Abel." 8. Name ; as, " Tlie 
child was called John.^'' When mere existence is predicated, the verb be 
comprehends both the predicate and the attribute. 

Obs. 4.— Class, identity, name, or quality may be attributed to the subject 
in various ways : 

1. By affirminff directly a connection between it and the subject, as. in 

the preceding examples. 
8. By aforming it to belong to the subject, in connection with a particu- 
lar act or state of being ; as, " She looked a goddess, and she waiked 
a queen." — ** The sun stood still." 
S. By affirming a connection, as the result of a change ; as, " Ee hu 

oecome a scholar." 
4. By affirming a connection, as the result of a proc^as ; as, " Ho was 
elected President."—" The twig has ffrown a tree." 
Obs. 5.^The attribute is often used indefinitely, that is, without reference 
o .ny pbrtioniar subject ; as, " To be good is to be happy:'—'' To he a poet 
"Sviuires genius." la analyzing, this may be called the tndeflnite attribute. 
Aftn.^tl'J'^Il"!?^*?'*® sometimes indireeUy affirmed of, or otherwise 
^V^hilJft\ii^^±*^.^S*.'^^'^.^."^ "Thev elected him' president:'^ 
--^ M a mc^flVlHnr^i /fW*" (i. e. frieniless). This is to be conaid- 
^^^rX2r *^* predicate, and may be properly oaUed the W- 
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Ob8. 7.— The conjnncUon at is often employed to express the oonneotioa 
of .the attribute with the subject or object to which it refers ; as, ** She wiia 
known as CuriotUyy — ** They engaged her as a govemeas,'''* 

Obs. 8. — The attribute, when it is a noun or a pronoun, is in the same 
case as the subject to which it refers ; as, >* It is /, be not afraid/^ — *^ Who 
is she ?"— " They believed it to be ota" 

la analyzing a sentence, the attribute should be con- 
sidered one of ihQ principal parts. 

The principal parts of a sentence are, therefore, the 
SUBJECT, the PREDICATE, and the object or attribute, 
if there be either. 

The other parts may be, 1. Primary or secondary ad^ 

Janets^ 2. Words used to express relaiion or connection^ 

3. Independent words. 

Obs. — Of the four principel parts of a sentence enumerated, the only 
two essential parts are the subject and the predicate ;^ the other two being 
accidental or occasional^ and used only to modify, limit, or complete the 
predicate; They, however, differ so widely ft'om other adjuncts, and per- 
form so important an ofilce in every sentence in which they occur, that 
grammaticaf analysis is facilitated, and tbe exact nature of the sentence 
more clearly exhibited, by treating them as distinct, even though subordi- 
nate, elements of the sentence. 

EXERCISES IN ANALYSIS AND PARSING. 
PRAXIS V. — ^etymological. 

Jn the Fifth Praxis^ it is required of the pupil — to classify 
and anaXyze the sentence ojccording to the preceding praxis ; 
in addition^ to point out the attributes and their adjuncts ; 
and to parse the sentence as in the preceding praxes^ distijir 
guishing besides^ the classes and modifications of the verbs. 
Thus :— 



RZAMPLB ANALYZED AND PARSED. 

" Cap that W the man who deceived me ?" 
Amaltbis- ->-This is a complex interrogative sentence, consisting of the two 

simple claofies, (Jan that he the man t and Who deceived im, oonneeted 

by who. 
The subject cf the principal dauae is VhaJt ; the predicate is eon he / and 

the attribute is ma a. 
The sulnect and the predicate have no adjuncts ; the adjuncts of the 

attribute are the. and the dependent clause. 
The subrjeot vt the aependeut clause is toho ; the predicate, deceived ; an(] 

the obj(S)t, me. Neither has any adjuncts. 
pABsnro. — Oan is a verb auxiliary to the principal verb Jd, because it is 

added to the present infinitive to form the particular mood and tense 

in which the verb is found. 
not is a pronominal adjective, representing man understood, in the third 

person, singular number, masculine gender, and is in the nominative 

ease, because it is the subject of the verb oan he, being used as a 

noun. 
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Can ^ is a verb, from be^ was, heing^ leen; it is irregnlar, because it does 
not form its preterit ana perfect participle by assuming d or 4d* 
neuter, because it expresses simply beiu^ ; it is found in the potential 
mood, because it expresses possibility ; in the present tense, because 
it has reference to what now exists ; it agrees with its subject that in 
the third person and singular number. (See Definition, page 71.) 

The is the demiite article. 

Man is a common noun, of the third person, singular number, masculine 
gender, and in the nominative case, because it is an attribute relating 
to the subject that. 

Who is a relative pronoun, because it represents the antecedent word 
man, and connects the principal and the dependent clause of the sen- 
tence. It is of the third person, singular number, masculine gender; 
and is in the nominative case, because it is the subject of the verb 
deceived. 

Deceived is a verb, from deceive, deceived, deceiving, deceived ; it is regular, 
because it forms its preterit and perfect participle by assuming d ; 
active-transitive, because it expresses action and has me for its object; 
it is found in the indicative mood, because it simply declares ; in the 
imperfect tense, because it expresses time fhlly past ; and it agrees 
with its subject who in the third person and singular number. 

Jf2? is a personal pronoun, because it shows by its form that it is of the 
first person ; it is of the singular number, masculine gender ; and in 
the oDJective case, because it is the object of the verb, deceived ; it ia 
declined, Nom. I, Poss. my, or mine, Obj. me. 

LESSON I. 

John has been very sick. . William's brother, Henry, might 
have been a prosperous man. He has become a drunkard. 
Liberty is a great blessing. The leaves of roses are very fra- 
grant. William rapidly became a good scholar. The project 
surely could not have been deemed a feasible one. The con- 
tract was pronounced fraudulent. Cool blows the summer 
breeze. He was born a lord. Tlie princess was crowned 
queen. Washington could have been thrice elected president. 
The memory of mischief is no desirable fame. Art is long 
and time is fleeting. How wonderful is sleep ! The soul of 
the diligent shall be made fat. 

LESSON II. 

The seed which was planted has become a large tree. 

Whatever we do often, soon becomes easy to us. 

They, who never were his favorites, did not expect so many 
kind attentions. 

Columbus must indeed have been an extraordinary man. 

The man who feels truly noble, will become so. 

Thomas Jeflferson, who wrote the Declaration of Indepen 
ience, was elected the third president. 

Who was it that made that great outcry ? 

Errora that onginate in ignorance, are generally excusable. 

He that loveth pleasure, will soon become a poor man. 

^lien the atmosphere is clear, the distant hills look blue. 
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LESSON III. 

He might have been guilty, but no sufficient proof could be 
found. 

If you diligently cultivate your mind in youtb, you will be 
happy when you grow old. 

A wicked messenger &lleth into mischief; but a faithful 
ambassador is health. 

The liberal soul shall be made fat ; and ho that watereth 
«hall be watered also himself. 

The fear of the Lord is the instruction of wisdom ; and 
before honor is humility. 

If we do not carefully exercise our faculties, they will soon 
become impaired. 

It may have escaped his notice; but such was the fact 

Science may raise thee to eminence ; but religion alone can 
gaidQ thee to felicity. 

Soft is the strain when zephyr gently blows, 

And the smooth stream in smoother numbers flows. 

The shepherd of the Alps am I, 

The castles far beneath me lie ; 
Here first the ruddy sunlight gleams, 
Here linger last the parting beams. 

The mountain boy am I. 



CHAPTER Vm— OF ADYERBS. 

An Adverb is a word added to a verb, a participle, an 
adjective, or an other adverb ; and generallj expresses 
time, place, degree, or manner : as. They are now here^ 
studying very diligently, 

0b8. 1. — ^Adverbs briefly express what would otherwise require several 
words ; as^ Now, for at thu Htm — Here, for in (hit place — Verify tbr in a high 
degree — DHjgenUy, for in an indmetrioue manner. 

Obs. 2. — There are several customary combinations of short words which 
are used adverbially, and which some grammarians do not analyze in pars^ 
iog; as. Not at aXL at length, in wiin. But all words that convey distand 
ideaB, snould be taken separately. 

CLASSES. ' 

Adverbs may be reduced to four general classes* 
namely, adverbs of time, of placcy of degree^ and of 
manner. rf^c^n\o 

•»^ Digitized by VjOOvIc 
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I. Adverbs of time are those whicli answer to the 
question, Whenf How hngf How soonf or How often? 
including these which ask, 

0b8.~ Adverbs of time may be subdivided as follows : — 

1. Of time present; as. NoWy yet, to-day, presenUy^ inatanUyy immedieUdy. 

2. Of time past; as, Already . yesterday, lately, recently, anciently, hereto- 
/ore, hitherto, since, ago, erewhvU, 

8. Of time to come; as, 7}hmorrow, hereafter, hmctforth, by-and-hy, eoon^ 

f time relative ; as, When, then, hrfore, after, while, or whiUt, till, un^ 

" , betimee, early, late, 

absolute; as, Always, ever, never, aye, etemaUy, perpetuaHly^ 



HI, seasonably, betimes, early, late, 
6. Of time * ' 



6. Of time repeated ; as, Often, oft, again, ■ occasionally, frequently, som^ 
times, seldom, rarely, now-^ma-4hen, daily, weekly, monthly, yearly, once, twice^ 
thrice, or three times, &c. 

7. Of the order of time { as, JFlrst, secondly, thirdly, fourthly. See, 

II, Adverbs of phce are those which answer to the 
question, Where f W hither f W hence f or W hereabout t 
including these which ask. 

Obs. — ^Adverbs of place may be subdivided as follows : — 

1. Ofplaoe in which; as, Where, here, there, yonder, above, below, abouty 
around, somewhere, anywhere, elsewhere, everywhere, nowhere, wherever, wUhin^ 
without, whereabout, hereabout, thereabout, 

2. Or place to which ; as, Whither, hither, thither, in, up, down, kfKk,forthf 
inwards, upwards, dowmvards, backwards, forwards. 

8. Of place from which; as. Whence, hence, thence, away, out, 

4. Of the order of place; as, First, secondly, thirdly, fourthly, Ac 

m. Adverbs of degree are those which answer to the 
question, How much f How little f or, to the idea otmore 
or less. 

Obs. — Adverbs of degree may be subdivided as follows : — 

1. Of excess or abundance: i 
principally, mainly, generally 

wholly, totally, altogether, all, q , ^ „, 

iravagantly, intolerably: immeasuroMv, incoticeivably, infinuely, 

2. Of equality or sufficiency ; as, mough, sufficiently, equally, so, as, even. 
8. Of deficiency or abatement ; as, Little, scarcely, hardly, merely, bardy^ 

ofUy, but, partly, partially, nearly, almost, 

4. Of quantity in the aostract ; as. How, (meaning, in what degree,) how* 
ever, howsoever, everso, sontething, nothing, anything, and other nouns of 
quantity used adverbially. 

IV. Adverbs of manner are those which answer to the 
question, Howf or, by affirming, denying, or doubting, 
snow how a subject is regarded. 

Obs. — Adverbs of manner may be subdivided as follows: — 
1. Of manner fVom quality ; as, Well, ilL wisely, foolishly, Juetly, guidtlM, 
and mwiy others formed by addinffjy to adjectives of quality. 

?• SJ5®*^??^°' as. JN^, nay, not, nowise. 

4. Of doubt; as, Pin'hope,'%aply, possibly, perchance, peradventure, may^ 
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tf. Of mode or wsy; is, 7%u$y to, how, aomehou), however, howeoeeer, like, «2n^ 
mthertoiae, across, together, apart, asunder, namely, particularly ^ nectstarily^ 
6. Ofcaose; as, Why, wher^ore, ther^ore. 

CONJUNCTIVE ADVERBS, 

Adverbs sometimes perform the office of conjunctions, and 
serve to connect sentences, as well as to express some circum- 
stance of time, place, d^ree, or manner : adverbs that are so 
used, are called conjunctive adverbs, 

Obs. 1. — Conjunctive adverbs often relate equally to two verbs in differeni 
eUnses, on which account it \h the more necessary to distingaish them from 
others ; as, ^' They feared when they heard that uiey were Romans.'* — Acts^ 
xvi.S8. 

Obs. 2. — ^The following words are the most frequently used as oonjanotive 
adverbs : after, again, also, as, h^ore, besides, else, even, hence, however, more- 
over^ nevertheless, otherwise, since, so, then, tAencey thertfore, tiU, unt/U^ ccuUn, 
vhere, wherefore, while or whilst, 

Obs. S. — ^Adverbs of time, place, and manner, are generally connected with 
verbs or participles ; those of degree are more freqnently prefixed to a4J«o- 
tives or adverbs. 

Obs. 4.— The adverbs here, there, and where, when prefixed to prepositions, 
have the force of pronouns: as, Hereby, for by thu; thereby, for by that ;» 
wherelfy, for by which. Compounds of this kind are. however, commonly 
reckoned adverbs. They are now somewhat antiquatea. 

Obs. 5. — ^The adverbs how, when, whence, where, whither, why, and where- 
fore, are frequently used as vnterrogaHves; but, as such, they severally be« 
long to the ouiBses under which they are pli&ced. 

MODIFICATIONS. 

Adverbs have no modifications, except that a few are 
compared after the manner of adjectives : as, Soon, sooner^ 
wonest; — ofien^ oftener^ oftenest; — hng^ longer^ longest 

The following are irregularly compared : well, better, best; 
badly or ill, worse, worst; little, less, least; much, more, most; 
far, farther, farthest; forth, further, furthest, 

Obs. 1.— Most adverbs of {^ualiiv, will admit the comparative adverbs more 
and ntost. less and least, betore them : as, wisely, more wisely, most wisely ; 
culpably, less culpably least culpably. But these should be parsed separatofy : 
the degree of comparison, as an mfiection, belongs only to the adverb pre- 
fixed ; though the latter word abo may be said to be compared by means of 
the former. 

Obs. 2.— As comparison does not belong to adverbs in general, it should 
not be mentioQed in parsmg, except in the case of those few which are varied 
by it. 



CHAPTER IX.— OF CONJUNCTION& 

A Conjunction is a word used to connect words or 
•entencea in construction, and to show the dependence 
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of the terms so connected : as, " Thou and he are happy, 
becaicse you are good." — L. Murray, 

CLASSES. 

Conjunctions are divided into two general classes, 
copulative and disjunctive; and some of each of thesa 
sorts are cojresponsive. 

I. A copulative conjunction is a conjunction that de- 
notes an addition, a cause, or a supposition : as, " He 
and I shall not dispute ; for^ if he has any choice, I shall 
readily grant it." 

II. A disjunctive conjunction is a conjunction that de- 
notes opposition of meaning: as, "Be not overcome [by] 
evil, bui overcome evil with good." — Bom.j xii, 21. 

in. The corresponsive conjunctions are those which are 
used in pairs, so that one refers or answers to an other : 
AS, " John came neither eating nor drinking." — Matthew, 
xi,18. 

LIST OF THE CONJUNCTIONS. 

The following are the principal conjunctions : — 

1. Copulative; Andy as^ both, because, even, for, if, ih4it,iken^ 
nnce, seeing, so, 

2. Disjunctive; Or, nor, either, neither, than, thuugh, ah 
^ough, yet, but, except, whether, lest, unless, save, notundistand 
ing, 

3. Corresponsive; Both — and; as — as; as — so; tf—then^ 
either — or; neither — nor; whether — or; though, oi although 
—rye/. 



CHAPTER X.— OF PREPOSITIONii 

A Preposition is a word used to express some rela- 
tion of different things or thoughts to each other, and is 
generally placed before a noun or a pronoun : as. The 
paper lies before me on the desk. 

0b8. — ^Every relation of course im{>lie8 more than one snbject. In ftll cor. 
rect lanjHroftge, the grammatical rektion of the vx)rds corresponds exactly to 
♦u • j'^^^**°jP **^® ^^''^^ or ^^^ expressed ; for the relanon of words, i* 
their dependence on each other acoordmg to tM sense. To a preposition, the 
V^^ ^r^ of relation may be a noun, an adjective, a pronoun, a verb, • 
K?iflSl?fv«^^,K^''*'■*' ' !?A*^« «t5**^^ ^™» m»y ie a noun, a pronoun, 
Sr^&^^^So^,^^ ^^«' must^bserv thl^ &e term; 
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LIST OP THE PREPOSITIONS. 

The following are the principal prepositions, arranged al- 
phabetically : Aboard^ about, ahove, across, after, against, along^ 
amid or amidst, among or amongst, around, at, athwart; — BaU 
ing, be/ore, behind, below, beneath, beside or besides, between or 
betwixt, beyond, by; — Concerning; — Down, during; — Ere, 
except, excepting; — For, from; — In, into ; — Mid or midst; — 
.f/bttvithstanding ; — Of, off, on, ouUof, over, overthwart ; — Pa^t, 
pending ; — Regarding, respecting, round; — Since ; — Through, 
throughout, till, to, touching, toward or towards ; — Under, unr 
demeath, until, unto, up, upon ; — With, within, without 

Obs. 1. — The words in the preceding list are generally prepositions. Btft 
when an7 of them are employed without a sabseqnent term of relation, they 
are either adjectives or adverbs. Ibr, when it signifies bteaute, is a conjunc- 
tion ; withoui, when used for nnless, and notwithstanding, when placed before 
a nominative, are nsnaUy referred to the class of ooigunctions also. 

Obs. 2. — Several words besides those contidned in the foregoing list, are 
^or have been) occasionally employed in English as prepositions: as. A, 
(chiefly nsed before participles,) abaft, etdown, of art, aloft, aloof, dUmgtids, 
anear, aneath, anent, aslant, aslope, astride, atween, atwixt, besouth, bywest, 
cross, dehors, despite, inside, l^t-hand, maugre, minus, onto, opposite^ outside, 
per, plus, tans, spite, thorough, traverse, versus, via, wohal, wUhinside, 



CHAPTER XL— OF INTERJECTIONS. 

An Interjection is a word that is uttered merely to 
indicate some strong or sudden emotion of the mind: as, 
Oh! alas! ahl pohl pshaw! avaunti 

Obs.— Of pure intenections but few are ordinarily admitted into books. 
As words or sounds of this kind serve rather to indicate feeling than to ex- 
press thought, they seldom have any truly definable signification. Their 
use also is so variable, that there can be no very accurate classification of 
them. Some significant words properly^ belonging to other classes, are 
ranked with inteijections, when uttered with emotion and in an unconnected 
manner. 

LIST OF THE INTERJECTIONS. 

Hie following are the principal interjections, arranged ac- 
cording to the emotions which they are generally intended to 
indicate : — 1. Of joy ; eigh ! hey ! to / — % Of sorrow \oh! ah ! 
hoof alas! alack! Mckaday! welladay! or welaway ! — 3. Of 
wonder; heigh! ha! strange!' indeed!— A, Of wishing, earn- 
estness, or vocative address ; (oflen with a noun or pronoun 
in the nominative absolute;) 0! — 5. Of praise; welUdone! 
good! bravo! — 6. Of surprise with disapproval ; whew! hoity- 
toity! hoida! zounds! what! — 7. Of pain or fear; oh! ooh! 
ah! eh! cfoor/— a Of contempt; fudge! pugh! pohl 

10 
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pshaw! pishf tush! tut! humph! ^9. Of aversion; fohi 
faugh! fie! fy! fay! — 10. Of expulsion; out! off! shoo! 
whew! begone! avaunt! aroynt! — 11. Of calling aloud ; hoi 
toho! whaUho! hollo! holla/ hallo! halloo! hoy! ahoy!— 
12. Of exultation ; ah! aha! huzza! hey! heyday! hurrah! 
— 13. Of laughter; Aa, Aa, ha; he, he, he; te-hee, te-hee. — 14. 
Of salutation ; welcome! hail! allhail! — 15. Of calling to 
attention; Ao.' h! la! law! look! tee! behold! hark! — 16, 
Of calling to silence; h%i$h! hist! whist! ^st! aw! mum! 
— IT. Of dread or horror; oh! ha I hah! what! — 18. Of 
languor or weariness; heigh-ho! hsigh^ho-hum ! — 10. Of stop- 
ping; hold! soft! avast! whoh! — ^20. Of parting ; yfer«w«/// 
adieu! good-hy ! good-4ay ! — ^21. Of knowing or detecting; 
oAo.' oAoA.' ay-ay! — 22. Of interrogating; ehf haf hey? 

Obs.— Besides these, there are leveral others, too often beard, which are 
unworthy to be considered as parts of a coltivated language. Tne frequent 
use of mteijectioni, savours more of thoughtlessness tmui of sensibilit/. 



ANALYSIS. 

When two or more subjects, connected by a conjunc- 
tion, belong to the same predicate, or two or more con- 
nected predicates have the same subject, the sentence 
should be considered atmple with a compound subject or 
predicate. 

A phrase is two or more words which express some 
relation of ideas, but no entire proposition ; as, " Of 
a good disposition." — ** To be plain with you." — " Having 
loved his own." 

A phrase may be used in three ways ; namely, 1. As 
one of the principal parts of a sentence ; 2. As an ad- 
junct; 8. It may be independent. 

An adjunct phrase is adjective^ adverbial^ or explanatory, 

A svbstantive phrase is one used in the place of a 
noun ; as, ** To do good is the duty of all." 

An independent phrase is one, the principal part of 
which, is not related to, or connected with, any word in 
the rest of the sentence ; as, " He failing, who shall meet 
success?" — " To be plain with you, I think you in fault.'' 

The principal part of a phrase is that upon which all 
the others depend ; as, " Under every mis/ortune,^^-' 
" Having exhausted every expedient." 
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Phrases are either simple^ complex, or compound. 

A simple phrase is one unconnected with any other ; 
as, ** Of an obliging disposition." 

A complex phrase is one that contains a phrase or a 
clause, as an adjunct of its principal part ; as, "By the 
bounty of Heaven." — " To be plain with you." 

A compound phrase is one composed of two or more 
co-ordinate phrases; as, "Stooping down and looking 
in." 

Phrases are also classified as to their form, depending upon 
the introducing word, or the principal part ; thus, 

1. A phrase, introduced by a preposition, is called a pre^ 

positioTial phrase / as, " By doing good." — " Of an 
engaging disposition." 

2. A phrase the principal part of which is a verb in the 

infinitive mood, is called an infinitive phrase; as, 
^Tohe good is to he happy y 
S. A phrase the principal word of which is a participle, is 
called a participial phrase * as, " A measure founded 
on justiceJ*^ 

0b8. — A preposition that introduces a phrase, serves only to express the 
relation hetween the principal part, and tne word of the sentence, on which 
the phrase depends. 

A phrase, used as the subject or the object of a verb, must be 
substantive in office, and, with a strict adherence to grammati- 
cal rules, can only be infinitive in form ; as, ^^ To disobey 
parents is sinful." — ** William loves to stvdy grammar y Par- 
ticipial phrases are, however, sometimes used by good writer* 
in this way ; as, " Hunting the buffalo, is one of the sports of 
the West." — " John's father opposed his going to seaP [See 
Obs. 8, page 102 ; and Note III., with Obs. 3, under it. Syntax, 
Rule XIV.] 

A phrase, used as an attribute, may be substantive or adjec- 
tive in office, and may have the following forms : 

1, Infinitive ; as, "The object of punishment is to reform 

the guilty y — " His conduct is greatly to he admired ^ 
[In the latter example, the phrase is adjective, to be 
admired being equivalent to admirable, 1 

2. Prepositional ; as, "He is in good health^ — "The 

train was behind time^ [In each of these examples, 
the phrase is adjective^ 
An adjective phrase may have the following forms : 

1. Prepositional; as, ** Carelessness in the use of money, 
is a vice.'* 
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2. Infinitive ; as, " The desire to do good is praise- 

worthy." 

3. Participial ; as, " Seeing the danger^ he avoided it" 
Ad adverbial phrase may have the following forms : 

1. Prepositional ; as, " He was attentive to his husinessJ^ 

2. Infinitive ; as, ** They were anxious to ascertain the 

truthP 
S. Idiomatic ; as, " In vain." — " Day by day." — " By and 
by." — ''*' As a general thing." 

An explanatory phrase is always substantive in office, and 

infinitive in form ; as, " It is pleasant to see the sun^^ 

The mdependent phrase is various in form and character. 

day be distinguished as, 

1. Infinitive ; as, " To 6« candid^ I was in fault." 

Partidpiul * as, " Considering the circumstances^ much 

credit is due." 

Vocative ; as, " Boast not, my dear friend^ of to-moiTOW." 

Pleonastic ; as, ** The blessing of the Lord^ it maketh 

rich." 

5. Absolute ; as, " The sun having risen^ the mists were 

dispersed." 

1. — ^The last form of this phrasa is often advtrbial in signiflcation ; 
ts in ^ example ^iven, in which it ia equivalent to the olanse, when th« 
»un had risen. It is, therefore, independent only in eonatmotion. 

Obs. 2. — An adverbial phrase may be modified by an adverb ; as, " It 
lasts b-ut for a moment ;** i. e. bul equivalent to only, and modifying the ad^ 
verbial phrase^ /or a moment. 

Qua. 8. — A phrase or a clause ia sometimes used as the object of a prepo- 
sition, and thus forms a prepositional phrase of a complex or anomalous 
character ; as, " Blows mildew from be^Hn-hie-ehrivelea-lips,^'' — " That de. 
pends on v^uHXin-run-4he-/(uCest.''* 



EXERCISES IN ANALYSIS AND PARSING. 
PRAXIS VI. — ETYMOLOGICAL. 

In the Sixth Praxis^ it is required of the pupil — to classify 
and analyze the sentence as in the preceding praxis; to 
classify and analyze each phrase / and to parse the sentence, 
distinguishing the parts of speech^ and all their classes and 
modifications. Thus : — 

EXAMPLB ANALYZED AND PARSED. 

** Ah ! who can tell the triumphs of the mind, 
By tnith illumined, and by taste refined ?** 
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AicALTsis. — ^TMb is a simple interrogative sentence. 

The sabject is uiho; the predicate, can teU ; the object, trvumpla. 

The subject and predicate are unmodified ; the adjuncts of tne object, are 
fhi and the complex acyeotive phrase, of the miaul Ulumimd oy truthy 
and refined by taste. 

The principal part of the phrase is mind; its adjuncts are ihe and the 
compound adjective phrase, illumined by tnilh^ and refined by taste, 
which consists of the two coordinate participial phrases connected 
hy and. 

The principal part of the former is HhwUnedy and its adjunct, the simple 
adverbial phrase, by truth; the principal part of the latter is refined^ 
and its adjunct, the simple adverbial phnuse by taste. Ah is an inde- 
pendent word. 
Pabsino.— ^A / is an inteijection, because it is a simple exclamation of won- 
der or admiration. 

Who ia an interro^tive pronoun, of the third person, singular number, 
masculine gender ; and in the nominative case, because it is the sub- 
ject of the verb can tell. 

By is a preposition, because it shows the relation between truth and iSu- 
minedj the phrase by truth being an adjunct of illumined, 

Ihuth is a common noun, and abstract, because it is the name of a quality. 
It is of the third person, singular number, neuter gender ; and in the 
objective case, because it is the object of tne preposition by. 

Illumined is a perfectpartioiple from the regular passive verb be iUumined, 
It performs the office of a verb, by expressing passion ; and of an ad- 
jective, by modifying the noun mind. 

Ana is a oor^uuction, because it connects the two phrases, by truth iUu- 
mined, by taste refined ; it is copulative, because it expresses an ad- 
dition. 

iHJf [Parse the other words as in the preceding praxes.] 

LESSON I. 

Frankness, suavity, and benevolence, were prominent traits 
in the character of Dr. Franklin. 

Industry, good sense, and virtue, are essential to health, 
wealth, and happiness. 

Rural employments are certainly natural, amusing, and 
healthful. 

The study of natural history expands and elevates the mind. 

Get justly, use soberly, distribute cheerfully, and live con- 
tentedly. 

Junius Brutus, the son of Marcus Brutus, and Collatinus, 
the husband of Lueretia, were chosen the fii'st consuls iu 
Rome. 

The son, bred in sloth, becomes a spendthrift and a profli- 
gate ; and goes out of the world a beggar. 

In the varieties of life, we are inured to habits both of the 
active arid the suffering virtues. 

By disappointments and trials, the violence of our passions 
is tamed. 

Having sold his patrimony he engaged in merchandise. 

The bounty displayed in the earth, equals the grandeur 
manifested in the heavens, ogtizedbyGooQle 

10* ^ 
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LESSON n. 

He, stooping down and looking in, saw the linen clothes 
lying ; yet went he not in. 

Cheerfulness keeps up a kind of day-light in the mind, and 
fills it with a steady and perpetual serenity. 

Sitting IS the best posture for deliberation ; standing for per- 
suasion ; a judge, therefore, should speak sitting ; a pleader, 
standing. 

The pleasures of sense resemble a foaming torrent ; which, 
after a disorderly course, speedily runs out, and leaves an empty 
and offensive channel. 

Most of the troubles which we meet with in the world, arise 
from an irritable temper, or from improper conduct. 

The meeting was so respectable, that the propriety of its 
decision can hardly be questioned. 

They who are moderate in their expectations, meet with few 
disappointments. 

The mighty tempest and the hoary waste, 
Abrupt and deep, stretched o'er the buried earth, 
Awake to solemn thought. 

Loose, then, from earth the grasp of fond desire. 
Weigh anchor, and some happier clime explore. 



CHAPTER Xn.— EXAMINATION, 
QUESTIONS ON ETYMOLOGY. 

LUBON I.— PASIB OF flPBXOH. 

Of wbat does Etymology treat? 
How many and what are the parts of speech f 
W hat is an article ? — What are the examples f 
"What is a noun ? — ^What examples are given? 
What is an adjective ? — ^How is this exemplified t 
What is a pronoun ? — How is this exemplified ? 
What is a verh ?— How is this exemplified ? 
What is a participle ?— How is this exemplified? 
What is an adverb ? — How is this exemplified? 
What is a conjunction ? — How is this exemplified ? 
What is a preposition ?— How is this exemplified ? 
What is an inteijection ?— What examples are given f 

-„^ ^ . ^ . LESSON n.— PABSINO. 

WhatwPtfrwi^/ What ]» & smtmce f 

What IS a per&ctdsJhU^ii /—What iAaruUqf grammar r 

What 18 ai»marM/ aiid what the literal meani^ of the word! 

Whati8an«wi»M>2./ Whati«anea»m**/ ^ 

What IS required of the pupU in the fibst n^zis of parsing. DOglc 
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Whit is reqnired in etch of the three Ezerdeee given ! 

How is the following example parsed! **Tbe patient ox ■nhmita to the 
yoke, and meekly perforins the labour reqoired of him.** 
[Now parse, in like manner, the other examplea onder the /tnl iVoarff.} 

LISBON m.~ABI!IOUl. 

What is an Abtiolb t— Mention the examplea f 

Are an and a different articles, or the aauie f 

When 18 an used ? and what are the examples f 

When is a used ? and what are the examples t 

What form of the^artiole do the sounds oi w and jf require f 

Bepeit the alphal>et, with an or a before the name of each letter. 

Name the parts of speech, with an or a before eadi name. 

How are the two artidea distinguished in grammar f 

Which is the dsJbtiU article, and what does it denote f 

Which is the ind^finiU article, and what doee it denote f 

What modificationa have the articles t 

uasoN nr.— wouiv. 

What is a Koimf — Can you give some examplea f 

Into what general classes are nouns divided r 

What is A proper noun 9— a common noun f 

What partioular classes are included ain^ng common nouns t 

What IS a eoUectim noun 9— an abitrotct noun ff— a vtrbal or parMpiai Aonn t 

What is a thing «ui generit t 

What modifications have nouns t 

What are Persona in g^rammar f 

Bow many persons are there, and what are they called f 

What is tbe^r«^ person f—the uoond person 9— <he ikiird person f 

What are Numbere in grammar 9 

How many numbere are there, and what are they called f 

What is the singular number 1— the plural number 9 

How is the plural number of nouns regularly formed 9 

What are the rules for adding « and «# to form the plural 9 

L18802f y. — NOUHS. 

What are Oendere in grammar 9 

How many gendere are there, an<^ what are they called 9 

What is the masculine gender 1— the /tmimns gender 9— the n4ui4r gender 9 

What are Cases in grammar 9 

How many cases are there, and what are they called 9 

What is the nominative caf*e ? 

What is the subject of a verbf 

What is the poeseeeive case 9 

How is the possessive case of nouns formed! 

What is the otijecUve case 9 

What is the object of a yerb, participle, cr preposition 9 

What is the declension of a noun 9 

How do yon decline the nouns/rMfk^, man^fox^ and^ f 

LESSON yi. — ^ANALTSID AND PABSINO. 

What is Andlyeie /—What is the tutject of a sentence 9 
What is a predicate /—What is t^ proposition f 
What is a simple sentence t 
Hew are siro^le sentences divided 9— Define each. 
What is required of the pupil in the Second Praxief 

LESSON yn. — ^ADJEonyzs. 

What is an ADJEcnvE 9— How is this exemplified 9 
Into what classes may adjectives be divided 9 

What is a common adjective ?— a proper adjective 9— a numeral adjectiye fy-« 
pronominal adjective i—Aparticipud adjective 9— a compound acQectiye lie 
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What modifications have a4J^<^^m ' 

What is ComporiaoD in gmmvaari 

How manT, and wliat are the degrees of comparison f 

What is tne poiUiot degree f~Uie comparative degree f— the 9Vjperlativ4 d«( 

greet 
what acUeotives cannot be compared f 
"Wliat adjectives are compared by means of adverbs f ' 
How are adjectives reguuriy compared t— Compare greats wide, and "hoU 
To what adjectives are er and sU applicable f 
Is there any other mode of expressing the degrees t 
How are the degrees of diminution expressed! 
How do yon compare good^ bad, or UL UUU^ muchj and mamyt ' 
How do yoa oompare/or, neary/ore, kindy tn, outy up, lowy and laUf 

LneOlf Tin.— AKALT8B Ain> PABSDfO. 

What are Adjunett /—How are they divided f 

What are primary ad^juneU /—What are secondary adjuncU t 

What is an ad^ecUve adjunct f^An adverbial adjunct r 

What is an explanatory adjunct t 

How may the sabject. predicate, and object be modified I 

What is required of the pupil in the Third Praxis f 

LESSON IX.— PBONOUMI. 

What is a Promoum ?— Give the example. 

How are pronouns divided f 

What is A personal pronoun ?— Tell the personal pronouns. 

What is a relative pronoun f — Tell the relative pronouns. , 

What peculiarity has the relative whatf 

What 18 an interrogative pronoun ?— Tell the interrc^gativea. 

What modifications have pronouns? 

What is the declension of a pronoun. 

How do you decline the pronouns /, thou, he, she, and itf 

What is said of the compound personal pronouns? 

How do yon decline who, whichy whaty and ^at f 

How do you decline the compound relative pronouns ? 

USSON X. — ^ANALTSD AND PABSINO. 

What is a ClauH f—Uow may clauses be connected t 
What is a dependent douse t—k principal dause t 
What is a complex sentence t — A compound sentence f 
What is required of the pupil in the Foarth Praxis f 

LSaSON XI.— VERBS. 

What is a Vibb ?— What are the examples ? 

How are verbs divided with respect to their form ? 

What is a regular verb ?— an irregtdar verb ? — a redundant verb ? — a defective 

verb? 
How are verbs divided with respect to their signification ? 
What is an active4ransitive verb?— an active-intransitive verb? — a pamvt 

verb ?— a neuter verb ? 
What modifications have verbs ? 
What are Moods in grammar? 

How manv moods are there, and what are they called t 
What is the infinitive mood ? — the indicative mood ? — Hie potential mood ?— 

the sul>pinctwe mood /—the imperative mood ? 

LSSSON Xn.— VXRBS. 

What are Tenses in grammar ? 

How many tenses are there, and what are they called? 
yfhaX, IB the present tense?— the imperfect tense?— the ixsr/w?^ lense ?— tht 
pkupmfect tense %—\h^Jir8t-/'uture tense ?— the second-future tense I 
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"What are the Person and Number of a verb t 
How many persons and numbers belong to verbs t 
How are tne second and third persons smgular formed! 
"W hat is the conjugation of a verb ? 
"What are the principcU parts in the conjugation of a verb? 
What is a verb called which wants some of these ports ? 
"What is an auxiliary in grammar 9 
'What verba are used as auxiliaries t 

LESSON Xm.— CONJUGATION. 

"What is the simplest form of an English conjugation t 

"What is the first example of conjugation f 

"What are the principal parts of the verb love? 

How many and what tenses has the m^iUve mood ? — ^the indieativef-' tbt 
ffotenUaif— the n^uncUvef — ^the imperative f 

What is the verb lovb in the InfiniMve, present ?— perfect i—Ifidieative^ pres- 
ent ?— imperfect ? — ^perfect ? — pluperfect I— first-future ?— second-future I— 
PoteniMl^ present I—imperfect? — perfect? — ^pluperfect? — Suhjunctivej pres- 
ent ?— imperfect %—Im^raUve, present ? what are its participles f 

LESSON Xry. — SfYNOFSIS. 

What is the synopsis of the verb Loyis, in the first person singular ?— second 
person singular I— third person singular? — ^first person plural? — second 
person plural ? — third person plural f 

LUBON XV.— THE TEBB lEE. 

What is the second example of conjugation f 
How is the verb see conjugated throughout? 

How do you form a synopsis of the verb tee, with the pronoun If thou t hef 
foef youf iheyf 

LESSON XVL — TUB VERB BE. 

What is the third example of conjugation ? 
How is the verb be conjugated throughout? 

How do you form a synopsis of the verb be, with the nominative If Hhouf 
hef toef youf theyf ihemanf themenf 

LESSON XVn.— COMPOUND EOBM. 

How else may active and neuter verbs be conjugated ? 
What peculiar meaning does this form convey ? 
What IS the fourth exami>Ie of oonjuffation ? 
How is the verb bead conjugated in tne compound form ? 
How do you form a synopsis of the verb he reading, with the nominative // 
ihouf Mf wef youf theyf theloyf the boys f 

LESSON XVm.— PAflSlTE VORM. 

How are passive verbs formed I 
What is the fifth example of conjugation I 
How is the passive vero be loved, conjugated throughout? 
How do you form a synopsis of the verb be loved, with the nominativa If 
ihouf hef toef youf theyf theehUdf the children f 

LESSON XIX.— OIHEB EOBMB. 

How is a verb conjugated negatively f 

How is the form of negation exemplified ? 

How is a verb conjugated interrogatively f 

How IS the form of question exemplified I 

How is a verb conjugated interrogatively and negatively /, by GoOQlC 

How ia the form of negative question exemplified ? ^ 
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What is an irrtf^vlar verb ff 

How maoy irreffolar verbs are there f— and whence are thej derived ? 

How does the list exhibit the irregalar verbs t 

What are the principal parts of the following verbs : — Arise,— Be, bear, beilj 
htginy behold, beset, bestead, bid, bind, bite, bleed, break, breed, oiinn 
bav,---Cast, chide, cnoose, cleave, cling, come, coat, cuL — Do, draw, driiw 
dnve, — Eat, — Fall, feed, reel, flgnt, And, flee, fling, fly, forbear, rorsakel 
— Get, give, go, grow,— Have, hear, hide, hit, hold, nnrt, — Keep, biowf 1 

UBSON XXL — IBBXOULAB VEBBS. 

What are the principal parts of the following verbs :— Lead, leave, lend, let, 
lie, k)S€|. — Make, meet, — Pat, — Read, rcna, rid, ride, rinff, rise, run,— ^ay, 
see, seek, sell, send, set, shed, shoe, shoot, shut, shred, shrink, sing, sIdk, 
sit, slayj slingj slink, smite, speak, spend, spin, spit, spread, spring, stand, 
■tCMsl, stick. sUng, stink, stride, strike, swear, swim, swing,— J^ake, teach, 
tear, tell, think, thrust, tread,— Wear, win, write! 

UESBOir XXn.— BXDT7NDANT VEltBS. 

What is a redundant verb ? How many redondant verbs are there f Whit 
are the principal parts of the following verbs :— Abide, awake.— Belay, 
bend, bereave, beseech, bet, betide, bide, blend, bless, blow, build, bum, 
bnrst,— Catch, clothe, creep, crow, curse, — Dare, deal, dig, dive, dream, 
dress, dwell.— Freeze,— Geld, gild, gird, grave, grind,— Hang, healt, heave, 
hew, — Kneel, knit, — Lade, lay, lean, leap, learn, light, — ^Mean, mowi 
mulct? 

UaOlf XXm.— BXDUNDAIIT VERBS. 

What are the principal parts of the tollowing verbs :— Pass, pifr pen, plead, 
prove, — Quit, — ^Rap, reave, rive, roast, — Saw, seethe, shake, shape, shave, 
shear, shine, show, sleep, slide, slit, smell, sow, speed, spell, spilL split, 

r'l, stave, stay, string* strive, strow, sweat, sweep, swell,— Thnve, 
w, — Wake, wax, weave, wed, weep, wet, whet, wind, wont, work, 
wring! 
What is a dtfeeUve verb !— What tenses do such verbs lack ! 
What verbs are defootive ! and wherein are they so ! 

UaON XXIV. — ^PASnOIPLES. 

What is a Pabticiplb ! and how is it generally formed ! 
How many kinds of participles are there! and what are they called! 
How is the imperfect participle deflnsd ! and what are the examples! 
How is the p^f/eo^ participle defined ! and what are the examples ! 
How is the preperfect participle defined ! and what are the examples ! 

§ow is the first or impertect participle formed ! 
ow is the second or perfect participle formed! 
How is the third or preperfect participle formed ! 

What are the participles of the follawing verbs, according to the simplea* 
form of conjugation: — Repeat, study, return, mourn, seem, rejoice, appes^ 
approach, suppose, think, set, come, rain, stand, know, deceive! 

UESBON XXV.— ANALTSm AND PAB8IK9 

Whatisan^«r»^/tf/ 

What are the prmeipdl porta of a sentence ! 

What may the other parts of a sentence be ! 

What may be aUributed to the subject ! — ^In what ways ! 

What is reqmred of the pupil in the I\fth FhixU t 

X^nSOK XXVI.— ABVKBBS AND OOMJiniOTlOllB. 

What is an Advebb!— What is the example ! 

To whatdasses may adverbs be reducedf ogitizedbyGoOgk 
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Which are adverhs of Ume f— of plao$ /—of degree /—of manner t 

What are eonjuncti/oe adverbs? 

Have adverbs any modifications f 

CoDipare welly hadly or iUy UUUy muchyJPar And forth. 

What is a Conjunction ? — How are conjunctions divided ? 

What is a copulative coiganction ?— a diejuncti/oe conjonction f— a eorreeponsive 

conjanction ? 
What are the copulative conjunctions t — ^the disjunctive t— the oorresponsive f 

LEMON ZXVn. — FBXPOSmONB AND INISttJBOTIONB. 

What is a Preposition ?— How are the pr^sil^ons arranged t 

What are the prepositions beginning witn af — with i/— with c/— with df 
— with «/— with /"/—with*/— with *»/— with »/— with o/— with/?/— 
■with r/— with »/— with tt — with «/ — ^with wt 

What is an Intbbjbotion ? — How are the interjections arran^red ? 

What are the interiections of joy ? — of sorrow ? — of wonder? — of wishing oi 
earnestness? — of praise ? — of surprise? — of pain or fear? — of contempt?— 
of aversion? — of expulsion? — of calling aloud ? — of exultation? — of laugh- 
ter?— of salutation? — of calling to attention ?— of calling to silence? — of 
surprise ? — of languor ? — of stopping ?— of parting ?— of knowing or deteot« 
ing f— of interrogating f 

LESSON XXVm. — ^ANALYSIS AND PAB8INO. 

What is a compound subject or predicate /—What is a pkraee / 

How may a phrase be used ?— W hat is a eubetantive phrase / 

What is an independent phrase f —the principal part of a phraae f 

What is a simple phrase /—What is a complex phrase / 

What is a compound phrase / 

What is required of the pupil in the Siaih Praxis / 



CHAPTEE Xin.— FOR WEITING. 

EXERCISES m ETTUOLOQY. 

K3Sy rWhen the pupil has become familiar with the different parts <A speech, anl 
Qi^classes and modifications, and lias been sufficiently exercised in etymological^ 
ptu^singy he should write out the followhig exercises.] 

EXERCISE I.— ARTICLES. 

1. Prefix the definite article to the following nouns : path, 
paths; loss, losses; name, names; page, pages; want, wants; 
doubt, doubts ; votary, votaries. 

2. Prefix the indefinite article to the following nouns : age, 
error, idea, omen, urn, arch, bird, cage, dream, empire, ferm, 
grain, horse, idol, jay, king, lady, man, novice, opinion, pony, 
quail, raven, sample trade, uncle, vessel, window, youth, zone, 
whirlwind, union, onion, unit, eagle, house, honour, hour, her- 
ald, habitation, hospital, harper, harpoon, ewer, eye, humour. 

3. Insert the definite article rightly in the following phrases : 
George second — ^fair appearance — ^part first — ^reasons most ob- 
vious — good man — ^wide circle — ^man of honour — man of world 
— old books— H5ommon people — ^same person — smaller piieoe^ 
lich and poor^— first and last — all time— ^oat excess— ^in-* 
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muses — how rich reward — so small number — all ancient wri- 
ters — ^in nature of things — ^rauch better course. 

4. Insert the indefinite article rightly in each of the follow- 
ing phrases : new name — ^very quick motion — other sheep- 
such power — ^what instance — ^great weight — such worthy cause 
•—too great difference — high honour — humble station — ^univer- 
sal law — what strange event — ^so deep interest — as firm hope 
—so great wit — ^humorous story — such person — few dollars- 
little reflection. 

EXERaSE II.— NOUNS. 

1. Write the plural of the following nouns : town, country, 
case, pin, needle, harp, pen, sex, rush, arch, marsh, monarch, 
blemish, distich, princess, gas, bias, stigma, wo, ^otto, folio, 
punctilio, ally, duty, toy, money, entry, valley, volley, half^ 
dwarf, strife, knife, roof, mufl^ staff, chief, sheaf, mouse, penny, 
ox, foot, erratum, axis, thesis, criterion, bolus, rebus, son-iu* 
law, pailful, man-servant. ' 

2. Write the feminines corresponding to the following 
nouns : earl, friar, stag, lord, duke, marquis, hero, executor, 
nephew, heir, actor, enchanter, hunter, prince, traitor, lion, 
arbiter, tutor, songster, abbot, master, uncle, widower, son, 
landgrave. 

3. Write the possessive case singular of the following nouns: 
table, leaf, boy, torch, park, porch, portico, lynx, calf, sheep, 
wolf, echo, folly, cavern, father-in-law, court-martial. 

4. Write the possessive case, plural, of the following nouns : 
priest, tutor, scholar, mountain, city, courtier, judge, citizen, 
woman, servant, writer, mother. 

5. Write the ppssessive case, both singular and plural, of 
the following nouns : body, fancy, lady, attorney, negro, nun- 
cio, life, brother, deer, child, wife, goose, beau, envoy, distafi^ 
colloquy, hero, thief, wretch. 

EXERCISE IIL— ADJECTIVES. 

1. Annex a suitable noun to each of the following adjectives, 
without repeating any word : good, great, tall, wise, strong, 
dark, dangerous, dismal, drowsy, twenty, true, difficult, pale, 
livid, ripe, delicious, stormy, rainy, convenient, heavy. Thus 
' — good pens^ &;c. 

2. Prefix a suitable adjective to each of the following nouns, 
without repeating any word : man, son, merchant, work, fence, 
fear, poverty, picture, prince, delay, suspense, devices, follies, 
actions. Thus — vnse man, &o. 

\ Compare the following acyectives : black, bright, shorty 
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white, old, high, wet, big, few, lovely, dry, fet, good, bad, 
little, much, many, far. 

4. Express the degrees of the following qualities, by the 
comparative adverbs of increase : delightful, comfortable, agree- 
able, pleasant, fortunate, valuable, wretched, vivid, timid, 
poignant, ezcellent. 

5. Express the degrees of the following qualities by tha 
comparative adverbs of diminution ; objectionable, formidable, 
forcible, comely, pleasing, obvious, censurable, prudent 

EXERCISE IV.— PRONOUNS. 

1. Write the nominative plural of the following pronouns: 
I, thou, he, she, it, who, which, what, that. 

2. Write the declension of the following pronouns : myselfj 
thyself himself, herself, itself, whosoever. 

3. Write the following words in their customary form: 
her's, it's, our's, your's. liel'^'s, who's, meself, hisself, their- 
selves. 

4. Write the objective sins alar of all the simple pronouns. 

5. Write the objective plural of all the simple prohouns. 

EXERCISE v.— VERBS. 

1. Write the four principal parts of each of the following 
verbs : slip, thrill, caress, force, release, crop, try, die, obey, 
delay, destroy, deny, buy, come, do, feed, lie, say, huzza. 

2. Write the' following preterits in their appropriate form: 
exprest, stript, lispt, dropt, jumpt, prest, topt, whipt, soakt, 
propt, fixt, stopt, pluckt, crost, stept, distrest, gusht, confost, 
floapt, brusht, ^ipt, kist, discust, lackt. 

3. Write the following verbs in the ipdicative mood, pres- 
ent tense, second person singular : move, strive, please, reach, 
confess, fix, deny, survive, know, go, outdo, close, lose, pursue, 

4. Write the following verbs in the indicative mood, pres- 
ent tense, third person singular : leave, seem, search, impeach, 
foar, redress, comply, bestow, do, woo, sue, view, allure, rely, 
beset, release, be, bias. 

5. Write the following verbs in the subjunctive mood, pres* 
ent tense, in the three persons singular : serve, shun, turn, 
learn, find, wish, throw, dream, possess, detest, disarm, allow, 
pretend. 

EXERCISE VI.— VERBS. 

L Write a synopsis of the first person singular of the activt 
verb amtue, conjugated affirmatively. 

6 
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2. Write a synopsis of the second person singular of tbe 
neuter verb sit, conjugated affirmatively in the solemn style. 

3. Write a synopsis of the third person singular of the active 
verb speaky conjugated affirmatively in the compound form. 

4. Write a synopsis of the first person plural of die passive 
verb be reditced, conjugated affirmatively. 

5. Write a synopsis of the second person plural of die active 
verb lose, conjugated negatively. * 

6. Write a synopsis of the third person plural of the neuter 
verb stand, conjugated interrogatively. 

7. Write a synopsis of the first person singular of the active 
verb derive, conjugated interrogatively and negatively. 

EXERCISE VIL— PARTICIPLES. 

1. Write the simple imperfect participles of the following 
verbs : belong, provoke, degrade, impress, fly, do, survey, vie, 
eoo, let, hit, put, defer, differ, remember. 

2. Write the perfect participles of the following verbs: 
turn, bum, learn, deem, crowd, choose, draw, hear, lend, sweep, 
tear, thrust, steal, write, delay, imply, exist. 

3. Write the pluperfect or preperfect participles of the 
following verbs : depend, dare, deny, value, forsake, bear, set, 
sit, lay, mix, i^eak, sleep, allot. 

4. Write the following participles in their appropriate form : 
dipt, deckt, markt, equipt, ingulft, embarrast, astonisht, tost, 
embost, absorpt, attaAt, gasht, soakt, hackt, blest, curst. 

6. Write the regular participles which are now generally 
preferred to the following irregular ones : clad, graven, hoven, 
hewn, knelt, leant, lit, mown, quit, riven, sawn, sodden, shaven, 
shorn, sown, strown, swollen, thriven, wrought. 

6. Write the irregular participles which are, or may be, pre- 
ferred to the following regular ones : bended, builded, catched, 
oreeped, dealed, digged, dreamed, dwelled, cilded, girded, 
hanged, knitted, laded, meaned, reaved, shined, fitted, splitted, 
stringed, strived, weeped, wonted, wringed. 

EXERCISE Vm.— ADVERBS, iSro. 

1. Compare the following adverbs: soon, often, well, badlj 
nr ill, little, much, fkr, forth. 

2. Prefix the comparative adverbs of increase to each of the 
Allowing adverbs : purely, feirly, sweetly, eamestiy, patiendy, 
completelv, fortunately, profitably. 

3. Prefix the comparative adverbs of diminution to the fol- 
lowing adverbs: secredy, slUy, liberally, fevoiffably, pow«w 
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4. Insert suitable conjunctions in place of the following 
dashes : Love — ^fidelity are inseparable. Beware of parties — 
Mictions. Do well — ^boastnot Improve time — ^it flies. There 
would be few paupers — ^no time were lost. Be not proud — 
thou art human. I saw^ — ^it was necessary. Honesty is better 
— ^policy. Neither he — ^I can do it It must be done — to day 
— ^to morrow. Take care-r-thou &11. Though I should boasft 
— ^am I nothing. 

5. Insi^ raitabl« pro^posiUoDs vx the place of the following 
dashes: Plead — the dumb. Qualify thyself— action — study. 
Think pften^^-rthe worth — time. Live — peace — all men. Keep 
^-compass. Jest not — serious subjects. Take no part — slan- 
der. Guilt starts — ^its own shadow. Grudge not — giving. 
60 not*^ — sleep — malice. Debate not — ^temptation. Depend 
not — ^the stores — others. CJontend not — ^tri^s. Many fell — 
grasping — things — ^their reach. Be deaf— detraction. 

6* Correct the following sentences, and adapt the interjeo- 
tions to the emotions expressed by the other words : Aha I 
aha! I %m undone. Hey! io! I am tired. Ho! be still. 
Avaunt! this way. Ah! what nonseose. Heigh-ho! I am 
delighted. Hist! it is contem|)tible. Oh! for that sympa- 
A^^if^awl Ah! what withenng pbantonskp glar« t 
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PART III. 

SYNTAX. 

Syntax treats of the relation, agreementj govemmen1> 
and arrangement, of words in sentences. 

The relation of words, is their dependence, or con- 
nexion, according to the sense. 

The agreement of words, is their similarity m person^ 
number, gender, case, mood, tense, or form. 

The government of words, is that power which one 
word has over an other, to cause it to assume some par- 
ticular modification. 

The arrangement of words, is their collocation, or rel- 
ative position, in a sentence. 

[Obb. \,—SyntaXy as the name indicates, has reference only to those priii. 
cipies and roles which serve to guide us in the construction of sentences. 
Tlie principles of analysis lie much deeper in the subject of grammar — 
are much more fundamental, than the technical considerations which form 
the groundwork of syntactical rules. 

Sentential anal'^sis is founded upon the general lotos of language ; and. 
theretbre, its principles are as applicable to one language as another ; syn- 
tactical rules, on the other hand, can. as a general tmng, have reference only 
to the particular language, the use or whi(^ the^ are designed to direct. 

AnfJysis is generally introduced in connection only with syntax, as if it 
had a special and exclusive reference to that department of grammar; 
whereas it deals with principles that underlie almost all grammatical dis* 
tinctions, and is quite as necessary to the proper elucidation of etymologicii, 
relations as those which es^cially belong to syntax. The classification and 
definition of the different kmds of sentences, and their elements have there- 
fore been removed from this part of the work (where they were originally 
placed by the author), and introduced progressively at intervals, in conneo^ 
tion with the exercises of analysis and parsing, designed to illustrate, and 
practice the pupil in, each consecutive part of the subject studied. The defi- 
nition of a sentence immediately follows that of parsing : because up to that 
point, the term had been twice used ; once, in the definition of a conjunction, 
and once, in that of parsing ; a fact which, of itself, demonstrates the element 
tary character of this defimtion, and to wnat extent even etymological dis- 
tinctions depend upon it. 

Obs. 2. — Syntactical rules are limited to the construction of senUnees, as 
separate portions of discourse ; the consideration of those principles and 
rules wMoh rejjulate the combination of sentences into paragraphs, and these 
amun mto particular kinds of composition, is not comprised m the subject 
wgwwfwor, hut falls within the province of its kindred arts, rhetoric and 

nf ?i^'*!;l^?^^ i' ^' *' K'^^ 1^ 1«» 1^1 18, 30, 82.— nearly one half 

^t^tSi^of LTdin"^ ^^ feyn^ W dpW \n tks WkT^e rather a 

SiS^toffuidl «^«?S! <»"2!!^®.''^^^'^ etymology, than*sep«mte rake 

««8«7 to guide us m the constmotioB of s«ntenoes.^or example, we need 
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no nile to inform ns that ** the snbjeci of a finite verb is in tbt nominatiye 
case/* after learning that the " nominative case is that form or state of a 
noun or pronoun "wmich denotes the subject of a finite verb." The case is 
different, however, when we have two or more connected subjects belongii^ 
to the same verb ; for here etymology gives us no exjalvcU direction, although 
it still affords the guiding principle. 

The rules, above enumerated, although without any directive utility, form, 
however, the basis for mai^ sikbordinace rules, contained in the observations 
Mid notes, which should be attentively studied by the learner, and the exer- 
•ises upon them be carefully performed. — Editor.] 

Obs. 4.— Words that are omitted by ellipsis, and that are necessarily un* 
derstood in order to complete the constraotion, must be supplied in analysii 
and parsing. 



CHAPTER L— THE RULES OP SYNTAX. 
1. RULES OF RELA.TION AND AGREEMENT, 

RULE I. — ^ARTICLES. 

Articles relate to the nouns which they limit 

RULE IL — ^NOMINATIVES. 

A Noun or a Pronoun which is the subject of a finite 
verb, must be in the nominative case. 

RULE in. — ^APPOSmON. 

A Noun or a personal Pronoun used to explain a pre- 
ceding noun or pronoun, is put, by apposition, in the 
same case. 

RULE IV. — ^ADJECTIVES. 

Adjectives relate to nouns or pronouns, 

RULE V. — PRONOUNS. 

A Pronoun must agree with its antecedent, or the 
noun or pronoun which it represents, in person, number, 
and gender. 

RULE VL— PRONOUNS. 

"When the antecedent is a collective noun conveying 
the idea of plurality, the Pronoun must agree with it in 
the plural number. 

RULE VIL — PRONOUNS. 

When a Pronoun has two or moxe antecedents con^ 



nected by and, it mtidt agree with them ift flie ^Itdiid 
number^ 

BULB Vm. — PBONOUNS. 

When a Pronoun has two or more singular antece- 
dents connected by or or nor, it must agree with them in 
the singular number. 

RULS tt.— tlCRBS. 

A finite Verb must agree with its subject, oir nomin* 
ative, in person and number. 

EULE X — ^VEBBS. 

When the nominatiye is a collective noun conveying 
the idea of plurality, the Verb mnst agree with it in the 
plural number. 

BULE XI. — ^VEBBS. 

When a Verb has two or more nominatives connected 
by and, it must agree with them in the plural number. 

BULK Xn.— VEEBS. 

When a Verb has two or more singular notiiinatives 
connected by or or nor, it must agree with them in tia© 
singular number* 

BULE Xin.— VEBBS. 

Wh^ Verbs are connected by a conjunctioB^ they 
must either agree in mood, tense, and form, or Iato 
separate nominatives expressed. 

B0LB HV. — PABTICIPLBS. 

Participles relate to nouns or pronouns, or else are 
governed by prepositions. 

BULE XV. — ^ADVEBBS. 

Adverbs relate to verbs, participles, adjectives, or 
other adverbs. 

BULE XVI.— CX)NJUNCTI0FS. 

Conjunctions connect either words or sentenceg^ 

BULK XVIL— PBEPOSITIONS. 

Prepositions shew the relations of thingg. oogle 



EULE XVin. — ^INTERJECTIONS. 

Interjections have no dependent construction. 
2. RULES OF GOVERNMENT * 

RULE XIX. — ^POSSESSIVES. 

A noun or a pronoun in the Possessive case, is gov 
emed by the name of the thing possessed, 

RULE XX. — OBJECnVBS. 

Active-transitive verbs, and their imperfect and pre- 
perfect pairticiples, govern the Objective case. 

RULE XXI. — SAME CASES. 

Active-intiansitive, passive, and neuter verbs^ and 
their participles, take the same case after as before them, 
when both words refer to the same thing. 

RULE XXn. — OBJECTIVES. 

Prepositions govern the Objective case. 

RULE XXin. — ^INFINITIVES. 

The preposition to governs the Infinitive mood^ and 
commonly connects it to a finite verb. 

RULE XXIV. — ^infinitives. 

The active verbs, iic?, dare, fed, hear^ let, make, need^ 
geSf and their participles, usually take the Infinitive after 
them, without the preposition to. 

RULE XXV. — ^NOM. ABSOLUTE. 

A noun or a pronoun is put absolute in the Ncwnin- 
ative, when its case depends on no other word. 

J RULE XXVX — SUBJUNCTIVES. 

^ A future contingency is best expressed by a verb in 
the Subjunctive, present; and a mere supposition, with 
indefinite time, by a verb in the Subjunctive, imperfect: 
but a conditional circumstance assumed as a fact, requires 
the Indicative mood. 

* The Arranffemmt of words is trtAted oi; In the Ohseryatioiisj^der the Boles of 
•3nitM,lnChsptersM«id8d. ogitizedbyGoOg 
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EXERCISES IN ANALYSIS AND PARSING, 

PRAXIS VII. — SYNTACTICAL. 

In the Seventh Praxis, it is required of the pupil — to analyz€ 
the sentence according to the method indicated under each 
example ; to distinguish the parts of speech and their classes ; 
to mention their modifications in order ; to point out their 
relation, agreement, or government ^ and to apply the Rule 
<^ Syntax. Thus : — 

EXAMPLE ANALYZED AND PARSED. 

** To be continually subject to the breath of slander, will 
tarnish the purest reputation." 

Analysis.— ThiB is a simple dedarative sentenoe. 

The sabjeot is the complex inflnitive phrase, to U eonHnttaUy iuiJMt to iks 
oreath qf dander; the predicate is vnU tamith; the object is repiUa- 
tion. 

The principd part of the phrase is to be, and its a^Janots are eorUinuaUy^ 
and the indefinite attrihate, 6v^eet. which is modified bv the complex 
adverbial phrase, to the breath of elander ; the princi^ part of this 
phrase is orecUh, which is modified by the, and the sunple acyective 
phrase, of dander. 

The predicate of the sentence has no adjuncts ; the adjuncts of the object 
are the and purest, 
Pabsino. — Tb ^ is an irregular neuter yerb, ftom he, vhu, heing, been; found 
in the infinitive mood and present tense, and is, with the phrase of 
which it is the principal part, the subiect of the verb wiU tarnish ; ao* 
cording lo Note 11, under Rule IX., which savs, " The infinitive mood, 
a phrase, or a sentence, is sometimes the subiect to a verb.^ 

(hntinuaUy is an adverb of time, and relates to tne verb to be; acocwding 
to Rule XV., which says, etc. 

Subject is a common adjective, of the positive degre«, compared only by 
means of the adverbs, more and moet,^ and lees and least ; it is takeq 
abstractly with the inflnitive to be; according to Exception 2d, under 
Rule IV., which says, *' With an infintive or a partidple denoting 
being or action in the abstract, an adjective is sometimes also taken 



2b is a preposition ; and shown the relation between ev^eet and breath ; 
accordrnff to Rule XVII.. which says, etc 

The is the definite article, and relates to breath; according to Rule I., which 
says, etc 

Breath is a common noun, of the third person, singular number, neuter 
^ gender, and objective case ; and is governea by to; according to Rule 
XXII., which says, etc 

Wm tarnish is a regular active-transitive verb, from tarnish, tarnished, 
tarn^Ung, tarnished ; found in the indicative mood, first-ftiture tense, 
third person, and singular number ; and agrees with its subject, the 
"*J5"t»ve phrase to be, etc. ; according to Note 11. under Rule IX., 
«^^® -l*^®* \'!^^^ infinitive mood, a phrase, or a sentence, is some- 
james the subject of a verb : a subject of this kind, however composed, 
^J^is taken as one whole, requires a verb in the third person sin- 

^*^iL^ *«Si!!r'' >*^^f ^^""i?^ *^® superlative degree, compared, iPiif^ 
^\^^' '* ™^»# reputaUon ; accord^ to Rule^T^SS 
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JieputoHon is a oommon noon, of the third person, aixigalar nmnberi neu 
ter gender, and obieotive case ; and is goyemed by tPtU tarrUsh ; ao" 
cording to Bole Xa., which says, etc. 

EXERCISE I.— THE SUBJECT PHRASE. 

To train* citizens is not the work of a day. 

To be happy without the approval of conscience, is inipoa* 
Wble. 

To have remained calm under such provocation, was a proof 
of remarkable self-control.* 

To be at once a rake and glory in the character, discovers a 
bad disposition and a bad heart. 

To meet danger boldly is better than to wait for it. 

To be satisfied with the acquittal of one's own conscience, ia 
the mark of a great mind. 

To be totally indifferent to praise or censure, is a real defect 
of character. 

To spring up from bed at the first moment of waking, is 
easy enough for people habituated to it 

To laugh were want of goodness and of grace. 
And to be grave exceeds all power of face. 

EXERCISE n.— THE OBJECT PHRASE. 

EXAMPLE ANALYZED. 

** Can a youth who refuses to yield obedience to his parents, 
expect to become a good or a wise man ?" 

Analtbb. — ^TbiB is a complex interrogative sentence. 

The principal clause is, Can a vaim expect to become a good or tptte manf 
The dependent clause is, who rtfueee to yield obedience to hie parenti. 
The connective is who. 

The subject of the principal clause is yoidh ; the predicate is expect ; flio 
object is the iimnitive phrase, to become a gooa or a wise man. 

The acgnncts of the subject are a and the dependent clause ; the predi- 
cate has no adjuncts ; the principal part of the phrase is to becomcy and 
its adjunct is the attribute many which refers to the subject wu^, and 
is modified by the adjuncts a, goody and a, wise, connected by or. 

* The rarlons nsstces of the infinitive mood, exhibited in these and the following 
elasslfled phrases, nniisrht dictate some modification of Rule XXIII., which asserts 
that the infinitive mood is, in all cases, governed by the preposition to. The forms 
of expression, and their analysis, here jdven, show that this statement, if correct, ex- 
plains scarcely at all the natnre, and mode of use, of this form of the verb. We per- 
ceive that, with or without adjuncts, it may be used ar the subject or the object of a 
verb, or as a substantive or adjective attribute, and that it maybe independent 
Moreover, when it introduces an adiective or adverbial phrase, it appears to be nsed 
as an adjective or adverb, although it may be considered to be the oDJeot of to (if f 
preposition), or of some preposition understood. In cms case only, does Bule XXIIL 
apptar to have any application whatever. A more general rale, and one more in 
•ouonance with the nature of this form of speeeh, would be, ^The ini&itive moo4 
has the comtmotion of a noon or an adjeetive*^ 

«* 
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The subject of lh« d«p«Bd6ttt ^me Is tei^ ; the mdloiKto it yw^nw ; the 
object i0 Ifae oemM«x inilnitiTe pfanee, Uyidd tiUdiemoB to hiiparetUt. 




^9* [Man is in the nominative case, after become j agreeing wiihyotUh; ao- 
eerding to Bole XXI.] 

If you desire to be free from sin, avoid temptation. 

By the faults of others, wise men learn how to correct their 
own. 

In reasoning, avoid blending argutnents confiasedly togetker 
that are of a separate nature. 

He who refuses to learn how to e^void evil, may properly be 
deemed gnihy of H. 

Hd did not oppose his son's £<Hng to sea, because he deiired 
to remove him from the evil iiiluence of bad company. 

Never expect to be able to govern others, unless you have 
learned how to govern youirself. 

He wbo loves to survey the works df nature, can anticipaiej 
wherever he may be, finding sources of the purest enjoyment* 

He who attempts to please every body, will soon become 
an object of general indiflference or contempt 

None but uie virtuous dare hope in bad circumstances. 

If ever any author deserved to be called an original^ it was 
Shakespeare. 

EXERCISE III.— THE ATTRIBUTE PHRASE. 

BXAIIPLB AIYALTZBD. 

** The predominant passion of Franklin seettis to bitve hern 
the love <^ the useful." 

AxALTBis.— This is a simple declarative sentence. 

The subject is paesion ; the predicate is seems ; the attrilyitte is iht infini* 
tive phrase, to have "been the love of the useful. 

The adjuncts or the sahject are ihe^ predondnanL and the simple adijeetive 
phrase, of FraMin ; the predicate has no aajimcts ; the principal part 
of the attribute phrase is to have heen^ and its adjunct is the attribote 
love, which refers to the subject passion^ and is modified by ihSy and 
liie simple adjective phrase, ^iheMS^uL 

|d^ [To hoAie hem is used as an adjective, and rektes to jMMMcm.] 

The fire of our minds is immortal, and not to be qu<mched. 

Universal benevolence and patriotic zeal appear to have been 
the motives of all his actions. 

Children should be permitted to be children, and not de- 
prived of amusements proper for their age. 

Was he not to hve the best part of his life over «g«i% and 
once more be all that he ever had been ? 
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Criminals are obeerved to grow more anxioBs as their trial 
approaches. 

Knowledge is not to be received inertly like the influences of 
the atmosphere, by a mere residence at the place of instruc 
tion. 

The great purpose of poetry is to carry the mind above ^nd 
beyond the beaten, dusty, weary walks of ordinary life ; to lift 
it into a purer element ; and to breathe into it more profound 
and generous emotions. 

He seems to have made an injudicious choice, though he is 
esteemed a sensible man. 

Integrity is of the greatest importance in every situation of 
life. 

To he useful in some degree, is within the means of Qver^ 
one. 

To discover the true nature of comets, has hitherto proved 
beyond the power of science. 

His conduct was, under the circumstances, in very bad taste. 

The merchant was to have sailed for Europe last week. 

EXERCISE IV.— THE ADJECTIVE PHRASK 

EXAMPLE ANALYZED. 

" Leaning my head upon my hand, I began to figure to my» 
self the miseries of confinement." 

AsALTHB.— This is a simple declaratiye sentence. 
The subject is /; the predicate is kegan ; the object is the convex lufin* 



itdve phrase, to figure to myself the miseries ojGonfin^emenU The prin- 
cipal part of the phrase is to figvrey the aoFJnncts of which are the 
simple adverbial phrase, to myself^ and the object miseries, which is 
moaifled b^ ths and the simple adjective phrase, of oonfiMimimt, 
Hie adjunct ofthe subject i& the complex adjective phrase leaning my "head 



vpon 
junct, my. 

Life bears us on like the stream of a mighty river. 

Augu^us had no lawful authority to make a change in the 
Boman constitution. 

A habit of sincerity in acknowledging faults, is a guard 
against committing them. 

The atrocious cnme of being a young man, I shall attempt 
neither to^alliate nor deny. 

Envy, surrounded on all sides by the brightness of another^s 
prosperity, like the scorpion, confined within the circle of fir^ 
stings itself to doath. 
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The requisites for a first-rate actor demand a combination of 
talents and accomplishments, not easily to be found. 

The conflicts of the world were not to take place altogether* 
on the tented field; but ideas, leaping from the world's 
awakened intellect, and burning all over with indestructible 
life, were to be marshalled against principalities and powers. 



EXERCISE v.— THE ADVERBIAL PHRASE. 

EXAMPLK ANALYZED. 

** We live in the past by a knowledge of its history, and in 
the future by hope and anticipation," 

^ALTBis.— This is a compound declarative Bentence, abbreviated in form, 
and consisting of the two coordinate clauses, We live m the pUst hjg a 
knowledge of its history, and (toe live) in thefvJt/wte hy hype and antlc^ 
potion, connected by and. 
The subject of either clause Sa we ; and the predicate is live. Neither of 
the subjects is modified. The adjuncts of the first predicate are the 
simple adverbial phrase, in the past, and the complex adverbial phrase, 
hy a knou^^e of its history ; the principal part is knowledge, and its 
adjuncts are a and the simple adjective phrase, of ito Am^otv. [The 
adjuncts of the second predicate kre of the same character, and maybe 
anal;7zed in the same manner.} 

At that hour, O how vain was all sublunary happiness 1 

Abstain from injuring others, if you wish to be in safety. 

The public are often deceived by false appearances and ex^ 
travagant pretensions. 

Day and night yield us contrary blessings ; and, at the same 
time, assist each other, by giving fresh lustre to the delights 
of both. 

Man's happiness or misery is, in a great measure, put into 
his own hands. 

Has not sloth, or pride, or ill temper, or sinful passion, mis- 
led you from the path of sound and wise conduct ? 

Man was created to search for truth, to love the beautiful, to 
desire the good, and to do the best. 

Representation and taxation should always go hand in hand. 

The statement which he made at first, he reiterated, again 
and again, without the least variation. 

Jacob loved all his sons, but he loved Joseph the best. 

We live in the past by a knowledge of its history, and in 
the future, by hope and anticipation, - ♦ 



\ oS! 2fp^o* lu'* *° ^^^"^ relating to the adyerl>i«l phrsM, on <^ tettUdJUkL 
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EXERCISE YL— THE EXPLANATORY PHRASE. 



EXAMPLE ANALYZED. 

" It is useless to expatiate upon the beauties of nature to one 
"who is blind." 

Analysis. — This a complex declarative sentence. 
The principal clause is, It is useless to expatiate upon the beauties of nature 

to onej and the dependent clause is, who is bund. The connective la 

tpho. 
The subject of the principal clause is t^ ; the predicate is is ; and the 

attrioute is useless. 



upon the beauties q/ nature, and the simple adverbial phrase to one. The 
principal part of the former is beauties, and its adjuncts are the and 
the simple adjective phrase qf nature ; the principal part of the latter 
is on>e, and its adjunct is the dependent adjectivo clause who is SUnd, 
The subject of the dependent clause is w?io; the predicate, m; and the 
attnbute, blind; each without adjuncts. 

It is always profitable to know our own faults and infirmities. 

It is the chai'acteristic of a pedant to make an idle display 
of his learning. 

If what I say be not true, it is easy to convict me of false- 
hood. 

It is very often impossible to estinjate the extent of injury 
which a careless word will produce. 

How happy had it been for him to have died in that sick- 
ness, when all Italy was putting up vows and prayers for his 
safety ! 

It is certainly in the power of a sensible and well-educated 
mother to inspire such tastes and propensities in her son as 
shall nearly decide the destiny of the future man. 

It is impossible to read a page in Plato, Tully, or any of the 
other eminent moralists of antiquity, without being a greater 
and better man for it. 

If we would improve our minds by conversation, it is a great 
happiness to be acquainted with persons wiser than ourselves. 
'' If we were base enough to desire it, it is now too late to 
retire from the contest. 

It is a miserable state of mind to have few things to desire^ 
and mauy things to fear. 

Death ! Great proprietor of all I 'tis thine 
To tread out empire, and to quench the stars. 

Through worlds unnumbered though the God be known, 
Tifl onrs to trace him only in our own. ^y Google 
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EXERCISE Vn.— THE INDEPENDENT PHRASE. 

EXAMPLE ANALYZED. 

** This proposition being admitted, I now state my argument.** 

Analysis. ~This is a simple declarative sentence. 
T?he subject is I; the predicate is state ; the object is argument. 
The subject has no adjuncts ; the adjunct of the predicate is now; th« 

adjunct of the object is my. 
TkU proj^dtion being admiUed is an independent phrase ; the principal 

^urt is proposiMony and its adjuncts are this and oeinff adrmUed, 

EXAMPLE IL 

** One day, I was guilty of an action, which, to say the least, 
was in very bad taste." 

Ajtalths.— This is a complex declarative sentence. 

The principal clause is. One day I wets guilty ofwn action j and the depend- 
ent clause is, uhichj to say the least, toas %n very had taste. The con- 
nective is which. 

"The snlneot of the principal daaae is /; the predicate is wu; and the 
attribute is guuty. 

%h.e subject has no adjuncts ; the adjunct of the predicate is Hit adverbial 
phrase (prepositional in form), (on) one day ; the adjunct of the al^ 
Iribute ik the adverbiid phrase of an action. Of the latter phrase 
action is the principal part, and its adjuncts are a» a9d the dependent 
clause. 

i^ subjed; of the dependent clause is wkit^ ; the predicate is mu ; and 
the attribute, the luijective phrase in^ery lad taste. 

2Jeither has any adjuncts ; the principal part of the attribute j^irase is 
taste ; bad being its primary, and v^ its secondary acyunot. 

7b say the least is an indepiendent phrase of the infinitive form. The prin- 
apal part is to say, and its actjunct, the object least, modified by Ae. 

They being absent, we cannot come to a determination. 

There being much obscurity in the <^ase, he refuses to decide 
Kipon it. 

To be plain with you, your conduct is very much to be 
censured. 

Fathers ! Senators of Rome ! the arbiters c^ nations ! to you 
i fly for refuge. 

The baptism of John ; was it from heaven, or of men ! 
. Generally speaking, the life of all truly great men bas been 
■ life of intense and incessant labor. 

To giv« one instance more, and then I will have ione with 
this rambling discourse. — Hazlitt. 

The great utility of knowledge and religion being thus appa- 
rent, it is highly incumbent upon us to pay a studious attention 
lo them in our youth. 

A shoe coming loose from the fore-foot of the thiU4iorse, at 
tii< begmnmg of tb« asoe^ of Mount Taurina, the postillion 
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dismounted, twisted tbe shoe off, and put it in hift pock«t— « 

Sieme. 

Want, and incurable disease, (fell pair !) 
On hopeless multitudes remorseless seize 
At once ; and make a refuge of the grave. 

Soldier, rest I thy warfai*e o'er. 

Sleep the sleep that knows not breaking : ^ 

Dream of battle-fields do more. 

Days of danger, nights of waking. 

EXERCISE Vin.— THE SUBJECT CLAUSE. 

SXAMPLE ANALYZED. 

** That it is onr duty to obey the laws of the country ia 
wliich we live, does not admit of question.'^ 

▲kaltbib. — ^Thls is a complex declarative sentence. 
The subject is the dependent clause, TMt U U our dvty to obegiht loi§$ nf 
ihe country in which we live ; the predicate is does admU, That is the 
connective. 
The adjuncts of the predicate are not and the phrase of question. 
The Bucjeet ef the dependent clause is i^ ; the predicate is m ; and the at* 

tribute is duty. 

The adjunct of the subject is the complex explanatory phraae. io obey ihe 

Uum <f Iks country «» uMch we Uve ; the acgiuict of the attribute is our. 

The principal part of the explanatory phrase is to obey^ which is modified 

by the obiect lowe^ the adjuncts of whidh are the and the ccmplex 

phrase, cf the ^owKtry in which we live. The principal part of this 

phrase is country, and its adjuncts are the and the Simple adjective 

clause, in which we live. The subject of the clause iawe; the predioitte 

is live, which is modMed by the simple adverbial phrase in which. 

Obs. — ^It will be perceived from the exam{>le ^ven in this exercise, that 

a eomplex sentence may be analysed by treating it as a whole, pointing out 

the subject, predicate, etc., and analyang the dependent clause m its proper 

place, as one of the principal parts, or an adjunct to eitheor ; instoid of di~ 

Tiding the sentence immediately into the pnndpal and d^|>eBdent clauses, 

explaining their eonnection, and then analyzing them separately, as in the 

previous exercises. The latter method is pref^able for beginnerSj but for 

advanced scholars should give place to the other, whidi is more logical, and 

—'": for intricate sentences. 



^at the government of our defiiree is essential to tbe enjoy« 
ment of true liberty, is a truth ^ever to be forgotten. 

That it is glorious to die for one's country, is a sentiment 
uniformly chenshed by all good men. 

At what period the poems of Homer were composed, has 
not been positively ascertained. 

Who was the author of the Letters of Phalaris, has been 
the subject of very ingenious and learned discussion. 

That an author's work is the mirror of his mind, is a position 
that has led to very false conolusioiM. 
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Why a man with so excellent an education, and surrounded 
with 80 many inducements to a virtuous life, should have fallen 
into habits of vice and dissipation, is inexplicable. 

That truth finally must prevail over error, and virtue bo 
triumphant in a struggle with vice, are highly cherished senti- 
ments among mankind. 

How he was to extricate his army from so dangerous a posi 
ffon, baffled all conjecture. 

Whether Columbus was the first discoverer of America or 
not, is a question among historians. 



EXERCISE IX.— THE OBJECT CLAUSE. 

EXAMPLE ANALYZED. 

" Children should know that it is their duty to honor their 
parents, to ask advice of them, and to observe their wishes." 

Analtbib. — ^This is a complex declarative senteDce. 
The subject is children: the predicate is should knou) ^ the object is the 

dependent ckuse, That it u their duty, <&c. T'hat is the connective. 
The subject of the dependent clause is «^ / the predicate is m / the attii* 

bute is duty. 
The adjuncts of the subject are the explanatory phrases, to honor their pa^ 

rmts, to ask advice qf them, and to observe their wishes. 

He knew that solicitations or remonstrances would avail 
little with the companions of his enterprise. 

Those who are skilled in the extraction and preparation of 
metals, declare that iron is everywhere to be found. 

Columbus felt that there was a continent to be discovered ; 
and he discovered it. 

The authors of the American Revolution believed that they 
were in the service of their own, and of all future generations. 

It is interesting to notice how some minds seem almost to 
create themselves, springing up under every disadvantage, 
and working their solitary but irresistible way through a thou- 
sand obstacles. 

Any man who attends to what passes within himself, may 
easily discern that the human character is a very complicated 
system. 

How can he exalt his thoughts to any thing great or noble, 
who only believes that, after a short term on this stage of ex* 
istence, he is to sink into oblivion, and to lose his consciousness 
forever ? 

See, A^asio, how all is calculated to administer the highest 
delight to mankind. 

The majority of the assembly wisely considered that to de- 
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eline a cessation, would be to refdte all their professions of 
loyaltj'. 

Haply some hoary-headed swain may say, 
" Oft have we seen him at the peep of dawn, 

JBrushing, with hasty steps, the dews away. 
To meet the sun upon the upland lawn." 



EXERCISE X— THE OBJECT CLAUSE, 

IKFINrnVB FORM. 

Ob8. 1.— In th« inilnitive form of this danse, the subject and predicate 
are conneeted indirectly. The predicate, instead of being a finite verb, is a 
verb in the infinitive mood, and its snbjeot is in the objective case. Thus, 
in the sentence, ** He commanded the army to march/' army is the subject, 
and to march, the predicate ; beeavse it is indicated (although indirectly) 
that the act of marching is performed by the agent army, the sentence being 
equivalent to, " He commanded that the army should march.'' 

Obs. 2. — ^The infinitive clause is also sometimes used as the tutijcet of a 
aentenoe, and occasionally as an explanatory atLjunct ; as, *^ For tte to learn to 
die, is the great business of life."— ^' It is the great business of life, /or as 
U learn to die:'' [See Exception 2, Snle XVII. J 

EXAMPI-E ANALYZED. 

** Let the child learn what is appropriate for his years." 

Analtbib.— This is a complex imperative sentence. The subject is ihou 
, (understood) ; the predicate ib let; the object is the infimtive clause, 
the child learnj &e. 

The subject of the dependent clause is ehUd: the predicate is (to) learn ; 
the object is that (comprehended in the aouble relative what, equiva- 
lent to that which.) 

The adjunct of the suoject is the ; the adjunct of the object is the simple 
adjective clause which ie a^ppropriatefor hie years. 

The suDJeot of this clause is which ; the predicate, is ; the attribute, ap^ 
propriate, modified by the simple adverbial phnise,/(7r Ai» yeare. 

Thou ^ink'st it folly to be wise too soon. 

In this melancholy state, he commanded messengers to recall 
his eldest son, Abouzaid, from the army. 

Graves describes the steps by which Shenstone made the 
Leasowes become what it at last was. 

Let us all, in our mourning attire, and accompanied by our 
children, go and entreat Veturia, the mother of Coriolanus, to 
intercede with her son for our common country. 

Madam Roland heard herself sentenced to death with the 
air of one who saw in her condemnation merely her title to 
immortality. 

Goldsmith said to Johnson verjr wittily and yery justlv, " If 
you were to write a fable about little fishes, doctor, yoo wauld 
m&ke the little fishes talk like whales." 

12* 
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- The hct of Slienstone'a having written the School-mistreaft'* 
and the ^ Pastoral Ballad/' alone entitles him to be ranked 
amongst the classical poets of English literature. 

The curiosity of the Caliph being awakened to know the 
cause of his despair, he ordered Mezrour to knock at the door, 
which being opened, they pleaded the privilege of strangers to 
enter for rest and refreshment. 

See some strange comfort every state attend. 
And pride bestow'd on all, a common friend : 
See some fit passion every age supply ; 
Hope travels through, nor <jqits us when we die. 
On what foundation stands the warrior's pride, 
How just his hopes, let Swedish Charles decide, 

EXERCISE 3;.— THE ATTRIBUTE CLAUSE. 

BXAMPLB ANALYZED. 

'* The truth is, that the most elaborate and mafiifold appar^itua 
of instruction can impart nothing of importance to ^e passive 
and inert mind." 

Analysis. — ^This is a complex declarative senteixce. The subject is truth ; 
the predicate is is ; the attribute is the dependent clause, TKt fnosi 
4ldboraie and maai\fold amaratuSy <&c. The connective is wM, 
The subject of the dependent clause is apparatvd ; the predicate is can 
impart ; the object is wMjif, The adjuncts of the subject are th^^ 
daborate, taanifold, and qfimiruction ; mosi is an adjunct of daboratis 
and mangold; the adjunct of the predicate is the adverbial phrase 
to th$ passive and inert mutdj the principal part of which is mit^ 
and its adjuncts the^ and pas^e and inert ; the adjunct of the olrjei^ 
is the simple adjective phrase, of importance. 

The crying sin of all governments is, that they meddle inju- 
riously with human affairs, and obstruct the processes of nature 
by excessive legislation. 

One of the most ub^oI effects of action is, that it renders 
r^[>08e agreeable. 

The only advantage which, in the voyage of life, the cao^ 
tious had above the negligent, was, th&t they sunk later, and 
more suddenly. 

The characteristic peculiarity of the " Pilgrim's Progress" is, 
that it is the only work of its kind which possesses a strong 
human interest. 

The proper end of instruction is, not that the scholar should 
bo able to repeat the thoughts of others, but that he should 
have the power to think correctly for himself. 

The physician's directions wer«, that the patient should 
travel to the South, that he should avoid ^citement, and that 
^- should be careful in diet. 
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EXERCISE XI.— THE ADJECTIVE CLAUSE. 

EXAMPLE ANALYZED* 

" Whoever yields to temptatioD, debases himself with a de* 
basement from which he can never arise." 

Analtsu. — ^ThiB is a complex declarative sentence* 

The subject is he (comprehended in the double relative whoevir)] the 

pro<uoate is debases ; the object is kimssif. 
The adjunct of the subject is the simple adjective <daaBe^ who yields to 
temjMitm; the ac^unot of the predicate is the comi^x phrase, wUh a 
dsbassment from whioh hjs never eon arise. The principal part of the 
phrase is debasement, and its adjuncts are a and the simple adjective 
olanse^/iWTt wkick he nsver can srise. The Biib«ect of this ebmse is he; 
the predicate is can arise. The adjuncts of the predicate are nsver^ 
and the simple advert>ial phrase, />v97i which. 

The chief misfortunes that befall us in life, can be traced to 
some vices and follies which we have committed. 

Every society has a right to prescribe for itself the terms on 
which its members shall be admitted. 

There is no foundation for the popular doctrine, that a 
state may flourish by arts and crimes. 

It is necessary to combat vigilantly that favorite idea of 
lively ignorance, that study is an enemy to originality. 

Most of the troubles which we meet with in the world, arise 
from an irritable temper, or from improper conduct. 

Neither his vote, his influence, nor his purse, was ever with- 
held from the cause in which he had engaged. 

He that has light within his own clear breast, 
May sit in the centre, and enjoy bright day ; 
But he that hides a dark soul and foul thoughtiv 
Benighted walks under the mid-day son. 

No flocks that range the valley, free, 

To slaughter I condemn ; 
Taught by that power that pities me, 

I learn to pity them. 



EXERCISE XII.— THE ADVERBIAL CLAUSE. 

EXAMPLE ANALYZED. 

" Education, when it works upon a noble mind, draws out to 
vi«w many latent virtues and perfections, which, without its aid, 
would never be able to make their appearance." 

iqtALTsis. — ^This is ajgomp^n^ declarative sentence. 
T^ first clause is^^^^^ when U works vpon a nditle mind, drawsow 
ti>nmomanylcUeiUviHv49mui psr/seUons; 9iiitlbAn%oondli^ WmcMt 
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^oUhtmt Ut aidy would never be able to make their a/ppearaokoe. The 
oonneotive is which. 

The first is a complex member ; the sabjecl is education ; the predicate is 
draws ; the objects are virtues and perfectione. 

The subject has uo adjuncts ; the adjuncts of the predicate ore the ad- 
verbial clause, whm it woriss upon a noble mind^ out, oud the simple 
adverbial phrase, to view ; the adjuncts of the objects are many and 
latent. 

The subject of the dependent clause ia it ; the predicate is works. . The 
adjuncts of the predicate are when, and the adverbial phrase, upon a 
noble mind. The connective is whm. 

The subject of the second clause is which ; the predicate is wotdd be ; the 
attribute is (Me. 

The subject has no adjuncts ; the adjuncts of the predicate are the phrase, 
wUhout its aid, and never '; the adjunct of the attribute is the simple 
adverbial phrase, to make their apMarance, of which to make is the 
principal part, and its adjunct, the ooject appearance, modified by their. 

When sickness, infirmity, or reverse of fortune, affects us, 
the sincerity of friendship is proved. 

When the Creator had finished his labor on our planet, his 
last and noblest work being man, he conferred on him a part- 
nership in his labors. 

Loose conversation . operates on the soul, as poison does on 
the body. 

When Education had proceeded, in this manner, to the part 
of the mountiun where the declivity began to grow craggy, she 
resigned her charge to two powers of superior aspect. 

While I was musing on this miserable scene, my protector 
called out to me, " Remember, Theodore, and be wise, and let 
not Habit prevail against thee." 

While this thought passed over my mind, I lost sight of the 
remotest star, and the last glimmering of light was quenched in 
utter darkness. The agonies of despair every moment in- 
creased, as every moment augmented my distance fix>m the 
last habitable world. I reflected with intolerable anguish, that, 
when ten thousand thousand years had carried me beyond the 
reach of all but that Power who fills infinitude, I should still look 
forward into an immense abyss of darkness, through which I 
should still drive without succor and without society, ferther 
and farther still, forever and forever. 
^ Ages elapsed ere Homer's lamp appeared, 

And ages ere the Mantuan swan was heard. 
To carry nature lengths unknown before, 
To give a Milton birth, asked ages more. 

EXERCISE Xm.— THE EXPLANATORY CLAUSE. 

EXAMPLE ANALYZED. 

Why is it that to man have been given passions which he 
^nnot tame, and which sink him below the brute T 
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AxiLTBU.— This IB ft complex interrogative tentenoe. 
The sabject is U ; the predicate y^ is; the ecy^^^^ ^^ ^^^ enbjeot to the 
complex explanatory olanse, to man have Imn f^ivm pastiont tMdi hi 
cannot tame, and whick nnk him below Uie lirtds;jht connective to 
that: the adjanct of the predicate to w/ty. 
The subject of tde explanatory clause is possums ; the predicate to havs 
hem given. The adjuncts of the subject are the simple adjective 
clauses, which he cannot tame^ and which sink him below the brut^ 
[Each to be analyzed as in previous exercises.] 

It was the fate of Dr. Bentley, that every work, execute of 
projected by him, should be assailed. 

It is surprising in what countless swarms the bees have over- 
spread the isx West, within but a moderate number of years. 

To tell you the why and the wherefore would take too long ; 
suffice it to say, that they hate us with a deadly hatred. 

Seeing these, I at length comprehended the meaning of those 
terrible words, " Must we kill them both ?" 

It might be expected, that humanity itself would prevent 
them from breaking into the last retreat of the unfortunate. 

It is an exquisite and beautiful thing in our nature, that 
when the heart is touched and softened by some tranquil hap- 
piness or affectionate feeling, the memory of the dea!a comes 
over it most powerfully and irresistibly. 

Interesting it is to observe how certainly all deep feelings 
agree in this, that they seek for solitude, and are nursed by 
solitude. 

Is it because foreigners are in a condition to set our malice 
at defiance, that we are willing to contract engagements of 
friendship f 

See ! and confess, one comfort still must rise ; 
'Tis this, though man's a fool, yet God is wise. 

Better for us, perhaps, it might appear, 
Were there all harmony, all virtue here ; 
That never air nor ocean felt the wind. 
That net er passion discompos'd the mind. 



EXERCISE XIV.— THE PARENTHETICAL CLAUSE. 

EXAMPLE ANALTZEB. 

"The virtuous man, it has been beautifully said, proceeds 
without constraint in tiie path of his duty.** 

Akaltbib. — ^This is a oomponnd dedarative sentenoo ; composed of the 

simple clause, The wriuous man proceeds without oonstravnt in ihs paih 

cfkhs duty^ and the parenthetiod claase, It has been beaut^uUy said. 

[Let the papil analyze each olaoae as in the preceding exercises, j 

0BB.--8«iitences of this form may often be analyzed by considOTing the 

(Kenthetkai dame, the prindpal one, and the reat of the aeBtanoe dqE>end* 
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ent npon it. The mode of analyst, indieated in the example, is^ bowevvf^ 
t>red»rable ; as, aithougli the pareuthetioal olatiee is anitea in constraction 
ivith the other part of the sentence, it is not necessary to complete the sense. 

How dang^ous soever idleness may be, are there not plea- 
sures, it may be said, which attend it ? 

" I leave my second son, Andrew," said the expiring miser, 
" my whole estate ; and desire him to be frugal." 

." Go forth," it had been said to Elijah, " and stand upon the 
mount before the Lord." 

"I think, boys," said the schoolmaster, when the clock 
struck twelve, " that I shall give you an extra half-holiday thi» 
afternoon." 

"You remember my garden, Henry," whii^ered the old 
man, anxious to rouse him, for a dullness seemed gathering 
upon the child, " and how pleasant it used to be in the eveningw 
timer 

" Therefore," said he, " hath it in all confidence been ordered 
hy the Commons of Great Britain, that I impeach Warreu 
M^Bfltings of high crimes and misdemeanors." 

*< Oh, no," said the Earth, " thou shaH ftot lie. 
Neglected and lone, on my lap to die. 
Thou fine and delicate child of the sky." 

No further seek his merits to disclose, 

Or draw his frailties from their dread abode, 

(There they alike in trembling hope repose,) 
The bosom of his Father, and his God. 

EX3ERCISE XV.— COMPOUND SENTENCES. 

Obs. 1. — ^In ana]y^g oomponnd sentences, at this stage of the pupil's 
progress, the leading dattse snould be distinguished from the mbordtnaU 
dauae. It must, however, be understood that the dependence of the latter 
npon the former, is logieaL not grammatical, differing in this respect alto- 
gether from the rdlaHon of the primei^ ana the depmi^ danae of a com- 
plex seqtence, which is purely grammatical, since the latter is an adjunct, 
or used as one of the principal parts, in the principal dause. 

Obs. ^. — 8ome cloiueB iM*e simply e(mnected without logical or giammatlcal 
dependence. Hiey may Hien be called codrdmate cUPttast, 

[^^ In the following examples of analysis, for the purpose of abbrevi*- 
tion^ and in order to furnish the pupil with a ready methoa of dearly repre- 
sentmg, in written exercises, the parte of a sentence and thdr relatioBS, the 
compound douses or members are marked by Capitals ; the sifnple danses^ hj 
numerals ; and the phrases, by «mail letters. When thtea are all writtab 
out in the order in which they occur, care being taken to unite in brackets 
dependent clauses contained m the same sentence or member, the dianoter 
and composition of the sentence analyzed will be exhibited. 

According to this mode of representation, a simple sentence iPOiild, of 
course, have no numerical or literal designation ; 1 would indicate a dompiez 
^ntenoe with a simj^e dependent dause ; 1, 2, a compound san t a n ee ecm- 

l3iig of two simple dauaea, but if eocloMd in braeinta thoa [I, J]| s «M#- 
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ploic B^ntenee oofiUitiiD^ twt> dependent clauses ; A, 1, 2, B. S, 4, a oomi 
Benteace composed of two compound members ; but A, [1, 2]. B, [3^ 
compound sentence composed of two complex members, eaon cont 



two dependent clauses ; A, 1, B^ 2, a compound sentence '<M>mpo8ed of two 
complex members, each contaimn^ one dependent clause ; A. 1, 2, B, 8, a 
compound sentence composed of a compound and a complex member: 
A, 1, B, 2, 8, a compound sentence containing a complex and a compound 
member ; A, B, 1, a complex sentenee containing a complex dependent 
member, which itself contains a complex dependent member ; and so on. 

This mode of presenting to the eye the general conformation of a sen- 
tence, its meniben, clauses, etc., in their order and, partially, their depen> 
deeo^ will be found easy after the previous practice, and cannot fail to be 
useful. In the forms of analysis given, S. stands for subject ; P., for predi- 
cate ; 0., for object ; Att., fot attribute ; Ad., for adjimct.] 

BXAMPLBS akaltzsd. 

1. '^ Let him that hastens to be rich, take heed )mk he sud- 
denly become poor.*^ 



— ggmgoimd imp^ative s^itenoe ; consisting of 
L ^DSBS^J Let him that hiutena to he richy take heed ; 



AXAXTBD.- 

1. (Subordinate) Me 9uddtnly became poor, ' Co^estivBy IttL 

A. Oomjpjex imj»erative member. 

8. Thou (understood); P. let; 0. Urn that hattene toU rich, take 
heed, (B.) ' 

B. Complex innmtive member. 

B.him;P. take; 0,heed, 

Ad. S. that hastens to be rich, (2)« 
2. Simple adjective clause. 

S. that; P. hastene; Ad. T,iode rich, (a), 
a. Simple adverbial phrase. 

Prin. part, to be; Ad. rich (indirect attribute). 
1. Simple clause. 

B.he; P. beoome; Att,poor; Ad. P. eudderUy. 

2. " Say not thou, * I will recompense evil ;' but wait on the 
Liord, and he shall save thee." ^ 

Analtbb.— Compound imperative sentence ; consisting o£ two coordinate 
members : 

A. Say not thou,^^ I will recompense evU," 

B. Wait on the Lord^ and he shall save thee. Con. but. 
A* Complex imperative member. 

S. Thou ; P. say; 0. IwiU reoom^^ente evU (1) ; Ad. P. not, 
1. Simple declarative clause. 

S. /; P. wiM recompense ; 0. evil, 
B. Com^und imperative member. 

2. Walton me Lord, 

8. Se shaU save ihee ; connective, and. 
S. fihB^e imperative clause. 

S. Thou (understood) ; P. waii; Ad. P. on ike Lord. (a), 
a. Simple adverbial phrase. 

Pno. part. Lord ; Ad. ihe, 
•.•ftm^Ie deoWative clause. 

S. He,; P. ekaU save ; 0. Mm. 

If thine enemy be hungry, give him bread to eat ; if he b« 
thirsty, give hijn waiter to drink. 

If the mind were left uncultivated, though nothing else 
•hould fiod entranice, vice certainly would. 
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While riotous indulgence enervates both the body and the 
^ y^ mind, purity and virtue heighten all the powers of human 

X fruition. 
; ^^ It* the King were present, Cleon, there would be no need of 
my answering to what thou hast just proposed. 

He seems to have made an injudicious choice, though he is 
esteemed a sensible man. 

The person he chanced to see, was, to appearance, an old, 
sordid, blind man ; but, upon his following him from place to^ 
place, he at last found, by his own confession, that he was 
Plutus, the god of riches. 

I know not what course others may take, but as for me, give 
me liberty, or give me death. 

Let any one resolve always to do right now, leaving then to 
do as it can, and if he were to live to the age of Methuselah, 
he would never do wrong ; but the common error is to resolve 
to act right after breakfast, or after dinner, or to-morrow morn- 
ing, or next time ; but now, just now, this once, we must go on 
the same as ever. 

It seems easier to do right to-morrow than to-day, merely 
"" because we forget, that when to-morrow comes, then will be now. 

The lamb thy riot dooms to bleed to-day, 
Had he thy reason, would he skip and play 1 

Inspiring thought of rapture yet to be ! 
The tears of love were hopeless but for thee I 
If in that frame no deathless spirit dwell, 
If that faint murmur be the last farewell. 
If fate unite the faithful but to part. 
Why is their memory sacred to liie heart ? 

EXERCISE XVI.— MISCELLANEOUS SENTENCES. 

EXAMPLES ANALYZED. p C\AXJ 

I. ^ Basselas could not catch the fugitives, with his ntmost 
efforts ; but, resolving to weary, by perseverance, him whom he 
could not surpass in speed, he pressed on till the*7oot of the 
mountain stopped his course."— JbAn^on. 

Akaltbk. — Componnd declarative aentenoe : 

1. Baeseku could not eatch thefugi^ with Jkii vtmott ^orU / 
- o A* ^Molving to wary .... course. Connective, hut, 
1. Dimple declarative clause. 

S. JZoMrfo* ; P. could catch ; O. fufnUve, 
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S,ffe; "P.prefted. 

Ad. S. r€9oMng to weary, hy pmcfiwtranee, him .... tpeed (b) ; 

Ad. P. on, and till the foot (if the motmtain Hopped hie couree (2). 
b. Complex adjective phrase. 

Prin. part, reeohing; Ad. to weary .... epeed (o). 
c Complex objective piirasc. 

Prin. part, to weary; Ad. him (obj.) and hy pereeveranoe ; Ad. of 
Aim, whom .... epeed (8). 
S. Simple adiective clause. 

S. jffe ; r. could surpass ; O. whom ; Ad. P. not and i» i^pee^. 
2. Simple adverbial claase. 

B,foot; P. stopped ; O. course. 

Ad. S. the, of the mountain / Ad. P. fOZ / Ad. 0. Ai# / Connective, tUL 

2. " There is strong reason to suspect that some able Whig 
politicians, who thought it dangerous' to relax, at that moment, 
the laws against political offences, but who could not, without 
incurring the charge of inconsistency, declare themselves ad- 
verse to relaxation, had conceived a hope that they might, by- 
fomenting tiie dispute about the court of the lord high steward, 
defer for at least a year the passing of a bill which they dis- 
liked, and yet could not decently oppose." — Macauley. 

Amaltsb. — Complex, declarative sentence : 
8. Reaeon; P. is. 

Ad. S. strong^ to suspect .... oppose ; (a) Ad. P. ihm'e, 
«. Complex adjective phrase. 

Prin. part, to suspect; Ad. (object). Some ahU .... oppose; (A) 
Con. ihat, 

A. Complex object clause. 

S. PoUtieians ; P. had conceived ; 0. hope. 

Ad. S. SomCj^U, Whig, and the two coordinate clauses, connected 
by hut. Who though .... cffences, (B), Who could ,,., re- 
laxation (C) ; Ad. O. They migM^ .... cppoee (D). Con. thoL 

B. Complex adjective clause. 

S. who : P. thought ; O. It (to he) dangerous .... qfences (1). 
1. Simple oDject clause, of the infinitive form. 

Sv U: ^, ioi>e (und.) ; At. dangerous. 

Ad. 8. to relax .... offences, (b) 
b. Complex explanatory phrase. 

Prin. part, to relax; Ad. (primary), o^ fhat moment, (c) andtowf; 
(Secondary), the, and against poUtioal offences, (d) 
e. Simple adverbial phrase. 
d. Simple adjective phrase, modifying laws. 

C. Complex adjective clause. 

8. Who; P. could dedare; O. themselves (to be) advern to reUtxcf 

Hon (2). 
Ad. P. not, without incurring the charge qf inconsistency (e). 
c Complex adverbial phrase. 

Prm.part, incurring; Ad. (primary), <karge; (eeoondary), (4«, and 
qf inconsistency. 
t. Simple object ckmse, infinitive form. 

8. themselves; F.tobe (und.) ; Att. adverse; Ad. Att toreiaaatwn. 
Complex adjective clause. 
8. thw; P. might d^er; 0. passing. 



B. Complex adjective clause. 

S.ttw/ F.mightd^er; .^ , 

Ad. F. by fomenting .... steward (f), for at least a pear (g); 



Ad. 0. the, and ^a biU which .... cppoM (h). 
i Complex adverbial phrase. , ^ ^ 

2iin.^[t,fomentmg ; Ad. (prim«ry)» dispute^ (Moondtfy), m i 

7 
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i, GompUz adjeotive phrase. 

Prin. part, amri ; Ad. tiU, and <iftA4 lord high Heuard (k). 
k. Simple adjective phrase, 
g. Simple adverbial phrase. 

Prin. part, vear; Ad. a. M leasts independent phrase, 
h. Complex adjective phrase. 

Prin. part, hiU ; Ad. a, and which .... oppote (8). 
S. Simple adjective clause, with a compomid predicate. 

S. they; P. (compound), di»Hkedf and eotddoppon; Cosumndf O. 

Ad. P. (second), not and decenUy. 

8. What wonder, when 

Millions of fierce encountering Angels fpught 
On either side, the least of whom could wield 
These elements, and arm him with the force 
Of all their r^ions ? How much more of powV 
Army 'gainst army numberless, to raise 
Dreadful combustion warring, and disturb, 
Though not destroy, their happy native seat ; 
Had not th' Eternal King omnipotent 
From his strong hold of Hear'n high over-ruled 
And limited their might ; though number'd such 
As each divided l^ion might have seem'd 
A numerous host, in stren^h each arined band 
A legion, led in %ht yet leader seem'd 
Each warrior single' as in chief, expert 
When to advance, or stancf, or turn the sway 
Of battle, open when, and when to close 
The ridges of grim war. — Paradise Loity VI., 219. 

AiULTBD.-- The first period which terminates at regioM, is a oomfotmd !&• 
terrogative sentence. 

1. What wonder (should iher* he)% A. When .... r§gion» ; Con. 

when (used as a coigunction). 
1. Simple intorrog»tive clause. 
A. Oomppond declarative member. 

2. When miUione .... eide : 8. The leatt .... regiona ; Con. whom. 
The second period, comprising the remainder of the passage, is a oom« 

poond exclamatory sentence. 

1. Eow .... eeai; A. Bad .... grim war ; Oon. \f (onderstood). 
1. Simple ezdamatorv daose. 

S. army; P. would haoe wielded (miderstood) ; O. power. 

Ad. S. numberleesy and warring againet (numberUetj armp; Ad. O. 

to raiee dreadfvl eombutUony and diwurby though not aekroy <Mp 

happu native seat. 

A. Gompound memher. 

2. Mud .... might ; B. ThouiA . . . ,war; Con. ihough, 
|. Simple olanse, with a ocmipoana predicate. 

B. Compound declarative member. 

8. {They were) number'd euch ; 

J. Bmiple declarative olanse. 

O. Gompound declarative member. r- y 

f ^B^dieided legion , . . .ioeti Digitized by V^OOQlC 
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B. Led in, fight .... tMir. No oonneotiYe. 
4. 5. Simple deciaratiye clauses. 
D. Compoand delarative member. 

6. mck single warrior seemed as a leader in chief, eacperi .... toar ; 

7. (Be teas) led in fight. Conneetiyes (correspond.), iha^h and yet. 
6. Simple declarative member. 

S. Warrior; V, seemed; Att. ^Mki^r (connected to the subject by a«). 
Ad. 8. each, single; Ad. Att. a, in chitf, and expert / Ad. of expert^ 
When to advance .... war (a). * 

«. Compound adverbial phrase. 

b. TFA^n ^ advance ; c. u^A^fi A> stand; d. f<rA«» to ^um ths su>ay qf 
battle ; e. when to open and when to close the ridges qf grim tsar. 



[Let the pupil he required to ancUyze and parse orally^ 
according to the Praxis, the sentences in the follovnng para- 
graphs, or to prepare a vyritten analysis of each, according to 
the method, indicated in the examples, and explained in the 
Memark on page 142.] 

1. Let the ambitious, whether soldiers, tribunes, or kings, 
reflect, that if there are mercenary soldiers to serve them, and 
flatterers to excuse them while they reign, there is the con- 
spience of humanity afterwards to judge them, and pity to de* 
test them. — Lam^artine, 

2. Some, in their discourse, desire rather commendation of 
wit, in being able to hold all arguments, than of judgment in 
discerning what is true ; as if it were a praise to know what 
might be said, and not what should be thought. — Bacon. 

3. If all the means of education which are scattered over 
the world, and if all the philosophers and teachers of ancient 
and modem times, were to be collected together, and Jtnade to 
bring their combined efforts to bear upon an individual, all 
they could do would be to afford the opportunity of improve- 
ment. — Degerando, 

4. Dreams are the bright creatures of poem and legend, who 
sport on earth in the night-season, and melt away in the first 
beams of the sun, which lights grim Care and stern Reality in 
their daily pilgrimage through the world. — Dickens. 

6. Montaigne saith prettily, when he inquired the reason, 
why the word of the lie should be such a disg^ce and such an 
53fiou8 charge. Saith he, " If it be"lvjirweiffhld, to say that a 
man lieth, is as much to say, as that he is brave towards God, 
and a coward towards men." — Bacon. 

6. Dear sensibility I source inexhausted of all that is pre- 
cioofl in our joys, or costly in our sorrows, thou chainest flxy 
martyr down upon his bed of straw, and 'tis thou who lift's* 
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him up to heaven ! Eternal fountain of our feeling ! 'tis here 
I trace thee, and this is thy " divinity which stirs within me ;^ 
not that, in some sad and sickening moments, '* my soul shrinks 
hack upon herself y and startles at destru tion /" (mere pomp 
of words !) but that I feel some generous cares beyond myseltl 
All com 6s from thee, great — great Sensorium of the' world ! 
which vibrates, if a hair of our heads but falls to the ground, 
in the remotest desert of thy creation. — Sterne. 

7. On the fourth day of creation, when the sun after a glo-* 
rious, but solitary course, went down in the evening, and dark- 
ness began to gather over the face of the uninhabited globe, 
already arrayed in the exuberance of vegetation, and prepared 
by the diversity of land and water, for the abode of uncreated 
animals and man, — a star, single and beautiful, stepped forth 
into the firmament. Trembling with wonder and delight in 
new-found existence, she l6oked abroad, and beheld nothing, in 
heaven or on earth, resembling herself. But she was not long 
alone ; now one, then another, here a third, there a fourth 
resplendent companion had joined her, till, light after light 
stealing through the gloom, in the lapse of an hour, the whole 
hemisphere was brilliantly bespangled. — Montgomery, 

8. To learn A, B, C, is felt to be extremely irksome by the 
infant, who cannot comprehend what it is for. The boy, forced 
to school, cons over his dull lesson because be mnst^ but feels 
no amusement or satistiaction in it. The labor he is obliged to 
undergo is not small ; the privations of pleasure and activity, 
he regrets still more ; and all for what f To learn what he 
does not like ; to force into his mind words to which he at- 
taches no ideas, or ideas which appear to him to be of no value ; 
[because] he cannot put them to any proper use. Youth is 
not aware, that not for present use is iJl this designed. The 
dull, laborious, but necessary routine, like plowing and sowing 
the land, is in hopes of reaping abundance, at some not very 
distant season. Education is not the end, but only the means. 
—Taylor. 

9. Fired with a perusal of the Abyssinian pilgrim's explora- 
tory ramblings after the cradle of the infant Nilus, we well 
remember, on one fine summer holiday (a *' whole dav's leave^ 
we called it at Christ's Hospital), sallying forth at nse of sun, 
not very well provisioned either for such an undertaking, to 
trace the current of the New River — Middletonian stream ! — 
to its scaturient source, as we had read, in meadows by feir 
Axnwell. — Lamb. Cf^c^ci\o 

'^f\ rr«L Digitized by V^OOQlC 

0. The voice of the world had whispered to Commbui fhal 
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the woiid is one; and as lie went forth toward the west^ 
ploughing a wave which no European keel had entered, it was 
Lis high purpose not merely to open new paths to islands or to 
continents^ but to bring together the ends of the earth*, and join 
all nations in commerce and spiritual life.— -5ancro/V. 

11. To a limited apprehension, it would seem as if the greater 
part of the existence here allotted us, were little more than an 
apprenticeship to the business of living ; and that, if ever we 
come to understand our authentic position and relations in the 
world, and how our time and talents might have been wisely 
and most effectually employed, it is at a stage of life, when the 
journey is drawing to a close, and hardly an opportunity is 
left us to turn what we have been learning to account. — B, 
Chambers, 

12. We never, in a moral way, applaud or blame either our- 
selves or others for what we enjoy or what we suffer ; or for 
Laving impressions made upon us which we consider as being 
altogether out of our power : but only for what we do, or 
would have done had it been in our power ; or for what we 
leave undone which we might have done, or would have left 
undone though we could have done it. — £p, Butler. 

13. Resisting or not, however, we are doomed to suffer a 
bitter pang as often as the irrecoverable flight of our time is 
brought home with keenness to our hearts. The spectacle of a 
lady floating over the sea in a boat, and waking suddenly from 
sleep to find her mf^ificent ropes of pearl necklace, by some 
accident detached at one end from its fastenings, the loose 
string hanging down into the water, and pearl after pearl slip- 
ping off forever into the abyss, brings before us the sadness of 
the case. — De Quincey. 

14. Qlowinff with a vivid conception of these truths, so won- 
derful and so indisputable, let me ask, whether, among all the 
spectacles which earth presents, and which angels might look 
down upon with an ecstasy too deep for utterance, is there one 
fairer and more enrapturing to the sight than that of a young 
man, just fresh from the Creator^s hands, and with the unspent 
energies of the coming eternity wrapped up in his bosom, sur- 
veying and recounting, in the solitude of his closet, or in the 
darkness of midnight, the mighty gifts with which he has been 
endowed, and the magnificent career of usefulness and of bless- 
edness, which has been opened before him ; and resolving, with 
one all-concentrating and all-hallowing vow, that he will live, 
true to the noblest capacities of his being, and in obedience to 
the h^hest law of his nature l—fforaee Matj^t^Coogh 
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15. Could every man apply himself to [the] employments 
which are most suited to his capabilities, and, in his appointed 
calling, work only with a view to serviceable, sincere, and en- 
nobling results, the measure of his achievements might still, 
perchance, fall short of his original aspirations; but, being* 
commensurate with his powers, and conformable to the eternal 
laws, it could not fail to yield him that assurance of security 
and contentment which, by necessity, proceeds from all faith- 
fulness of action. — Chambers. 

16. By the immortal gods, I wish (pardon me, O my conn* 
try ! for I fear what I shall say out of a pious regard for Milo 
may be deemed impiety against thee) that Clodius not only- 
lived, but were prsetor, consul, dictator, rather than [that I 
should] be witness to such a scene as this. Immortal gods! 
how brave a man is that, and how worthy of being preserved 
by you! By no means, he cries; the ruffian met with the 
punishment he deserved ; and let me, if it must be so, suffer 
the punishment I have not deserved. — Duncan^ 9 Cicero, 

17. Where American liberty raised its first voice, and where 
its youth was nurtured and sustained, there it still lives, in the 
strength of its manhood, and full of its original spirit. If dis- 
cord and disunion shall wound it ; if party strife iind blind am- 
bition shall hawk at and tear it ; if folly and madness, if un- 
easiness under salutary restraint^ shall succeed to separate it 
from that Union, by which alone its existence is made sure, it 
will stand, in the end, by the side of that cradle in which its 
infancy was rocked ; it will stretch forth its arm with what- 
ever of vigor it may still retain, over the friends who gathered 
around it ; and it will fall at last, if fall it must, amid the proud- 
est monuments of its glory, and on the very spot of its origin.-— 
Webster. 

18. So live, that when thy summons comes to join 
The innumerable caravan, that moves 

To l^e pale realms of shade, where each shall take 

His chamber in the silent halls of death, 

Thou go not like the quarry-slave at night, 

Scourged to his dungeon, but, sustained and soothed 

By an unfaltering trust, approach thy grave. 

Like one who wraps the drapery of his couch 

About him,and lies down to pleasant dreams. — BryanU 

19. Of chance or change, O let not man complain, 
Else shall he never, never cease to wail ; 

For, from the imperial dome, to where the swain 
L Rears the lone cottage in the silent dale, oogle 
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AH feel tb' assaults of Fortune's fickle gale ; 
Art, empire, Earth itself to change are doom'd ; 
Earthquakes have raised to heaven the humble yale, 
And gulfs the mountain's mighty mass entomb'd ; 
And where th' Atlantic rolls, wide continents have bloom'd. 

Beattie. 

20. The One remains, the many change and pass ; 

Heaven's light forever shines, Earth's shadows fiy ; 
Life, like a dome of many-colored glass, 
Stains the white radiance of Eternity, 
Until Death tramples it to fragments. — ^Die, 
If thou wouldst be with that which thou dost seek ! 
Follow where all is fled ! — ^Rome's azure sky, 
Flowers, ruins, statues, music, — words are weak 
The glory they transfuse, with fitting truth to speak. 

Shelley. 

21 • The honey-bee, that wanders all day long 

The field, the woodland, and the garden o'er. 
To gather in his fragrant winter store. 
Humming in calm content his quiet song. 
Seeks not alone the rose's glowing breast^ 
The lily's dainty enp, the violet's lips ; 
But from all rank and noisome weeds he sips 
The single drop of sweetness ever pressed 
Within the poisoned chalice. Thus, if we 
Seek only to draw forth the hidden sweet 
In all the varied human flowers we meet 
In the wide garden of humanity, 
And, like the bee, if home the spoil we bear. 
Hived in our hearts,'it turns to nectar there. 

A. 0. Lynch. 

22. And Ardennes waves above them her green leaves, 
Dewy with Nature's tear-drops, as they pass, 
Gneving, if aught inanimate ere grieves, 

Over the unretuming brave, — alas I 
Ere evening to be trodden like the grass. 
Which now beneath them, but above shall grow 
In its next verdure, when the fiery mass 
Of living valor, rolling on the foe. 
And burning with high hope, shall moulder cold and low, 

Byron. 

23. Heaven from all creatures hides the book of fate, • 
All but the page prescribed, their present state; }^ 
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From brutes what men, from men what spirits know ; 

Or who could suffer being here below ? 

The lamb thy not dooms to bleed to-day, 

Had he thy reason, would he skip and play ? 

Pleas'd to the last, he crops the flowery food, 

And licks the hand just raisM to shed his blood« 

Oh blindness to the future ! kindly given 

That each may fill the circle mark'd by Heaven, 

Who sees with equal eye, as God of all, * 

A hero perish, or a sparrow fell, 

Atoms or systems into ruin hurl'd, 

And now a bubble burst, and now a world, — P(>pe. 

24. As thus the snows arise ; and, foul and fierce. 
All Winter drives along the darkened air ; 
In his own loose-revolving fields, the swain 
Disaster'd stands; sees other hills ascend, 

Of unknown joyless brow ; and other scenes, 

Of horrid pros|)ect, shag the trackless plain ; 

Nor finds the river, nor the forest, hid 

Beneath the formless wild ; but wanders on 

From hill to dale, still more and more astray ; 

Impatient flouncing through the drifted heaps. 

Stung with the thoughts of home ; the thoughts of home 

Bush on his nerves, and call their vigor forth 

In many a vain attempt. — Thomson, 

25. O treacherous conscience ! while she seems to sleep 
On rose and myrtle, luU'd with syren song ; 
While she seems, nodding o'er her charge, to drop 
On headlong appetite the slacken'd reign, 

And give us up to license, unrecall'd, 

Unmark'd ; — see, from behind her secret stand,* 

The sly informer minutes every fault. 

And her dread diary with horror fills. 

Not the gross act alone employs her pen : 

She reconnoitres fancy's airy band, - 

A watchful foe ! the formidable spy, 

Listening, o'erhears the whispers of our camp ; 

Our dawning purposes of heart explores, 

And steals our embryos of iniquity. — Young» 

26. The pulpit, therefore, (and I name it, filled 
With solemn awe, that bids me well beware 
With what intent I touch that holy thing,) — 
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The pulpit (when the satirist has, at last, 

Strutting and vaporing in an empty school, 

Spent all his force and made no proselyte) — 

I say the pulpit (in tlie sober use 

Of its legitimate, peculiar powers) 

Must stand acknowledged, while the world shall stand. 

The most important and effectual guard. 

Support, and ornament of virtue's cause. 

There stands the messenger of truth ; there, stand* 

The legate of the skies ; his theme, divine ; 

His office, sacred ; his credentials, clear. 

By him the violated law speaks out 

Its thunders ; and, by him, in strains as sweet 

As angels use, the Gospel whispers peace. — Oowper. 

27. Look, as I blow this feather from my face, 
And as the air blows it to me again, 
Obeying with my wind when I do blow, 
And yielding to another when it blows, 
Commanded always by the greater gust ; 
Such is the lightness of you common men. 

Shakspeart. 

28. Nature never did betray 

The heart that loved her ; 'tis her privilege 
Through all the years of this our me, to lead 
From joy to joy ; for she can so inform 
The mind that is within us, so impress 
With quietness and beauty, and so feed 
With lofty thoughts, that neither evil tongnesi 
Eash judgments, nor the sneers of selfish men 
Shall e'er prevail a^inst us, or distrust 
Our cheerful faith that all which we behold 
& full of blessings. — Wordsworth. 

29. O, Adam, one Almighty is, from whom 
All things proceed, and up to him return, 
If not depraved from good, created all 
Such to perfection, one first matter all, 
Endued with various forms, various degrees 
Of substance, and in things that live, of life ; 
But more refined, more spirituous, and {>ure, 
As nearer to him placed, or nearer tending 
Each in their sev'ral active spheres assigned, 
Till body up to spirit work, m bounds 
Proportion's to eacli Idnd.— Jfi/to». ^^ GooqIc 
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CHAPTER n.— RELATION AND AGREEMENT. 

In this chapter and the next^ the Rules of Syntax are 
again exhibited, in their former order, with Examples, 
Exceptions, Observations, Notes, and False Syntax. 
The Notes are all of them, in form and character, sub- 
ordinate rules of syiitax, designed for the detection of 
errors. The correction of the False Syntax placed under 
the rules and notes, will form an oral exercise^ somewhat 
similar to that of parsing, and perhaps more nsefuL 

Ob8. — Rdatwm and AgreemerU are taken together that the roles, may stand 
in the erder of the parts of speech. The latter is moreover naturally allied 



to the former. Seven of the ten parts of speech are, with a few exceptions, 
incapable of anv agreement ; of tbeHC, the relation and u$€ most be explained 
in parsing ; and aU neeessaty agreemeTU between any of the rest, is confined 



RULE L— ARTICLES. 

Articles relate to the nouns which they limit : as, " At 
a little distance from the ruins of iRe abbey, stands an 
aged elm." 

EXOEPnOH FIRST. 

The definite article, used intensively, may relate to an adieeU/o6 or oitMrft 
of the comparative or the snperlative degree; as, "A land which was ik$ 
mighUett,^^ — Byron, '* 7%i /arther they proceeded, ihe ar4aUr appeared 
their alacrity/' — Dr, Jokntan, ** He chooses it th$ rather,'*'— Ootoper, [See 
Obs. 7th, next page.] 

BZOBPTION SBCOKD. 

The indefinite article is sometimes used to give a collective meanmff to an 
edieotiM of number; t», **Thoa hast a /Renames, even in Sardis.'^J?eo. 
^ There are a thoiuand things which crowd into my memory." — Speetator^ 
No. 468. [See Obs. 12th, next page.] 

OBSERVATIONS ON RULE I. 

Obs. 1.— Articles often relate to noans understood; as, *<The [Htwr] 
Thames,"— " Pliny the younger" r»«i»],— "The honourable [hodv\ tho 
Legislature," — ** The animal \worid] and the vegetable world," — ** Keither 
to toe right FAan^ nor to the left" [hand], — BiMe, ** He was a good man, 
and a just" \man],~-Jb. ** Thepride of swains Palemon was, the geuerooa 
[man], and the rich" [man]. — 2%onuon, 

Obs. 2. — ^It is not always necessary to rweat the article before several nouns 
in the same construction : the same article serves sometimes to limit the sig- 
nification of more than one noun; but we doubt the propriety of over con- 
struing two articles as relating to one and the same noun. 

Obs. 8.— -The article precedes its noun, and is never, by itself, placed after 

kS!» 1 ^^^on is the drunkenness of the mind."— /SJmMw. 
*%.y^<i:ir^^?'* *** flk^'«J<»»# precedes the noun, the artide is placed before 
(be acyective, that its p9wer may extend over that also ; as, 

" ^« ¥tyf^ path, the secret acts of men, OOqIc 

If noble, fiir ^noblest of their lires."--- J^wfi^. ^ 
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Xxoept the a^iectives aU, 8u6h, many^ whaty loth, and those which are pre- 
oedea by the adverbs too^ so, asy or mw : as, " AU the materials were bought 
.at too dear a rate." — ** Like tnany an other poor wretch, I now suffer aU iht 
ill oonseqnences of to foolish an indulgence." 

Obs. 5. — When the adiective is pla^d c^fter the noun, the article generally 
retains its place b^ore toe noun, and is not repeated oefore the adjective ; 
as, **ji man i^orant of astronomy," — " Uie primrose pale." In Greek, when 
an adjective is placed after its noun, if the article is prefixed to the noun, it 
is repeated before.the ac^eotive ; as, 'M ir6\is ii /icyaXi?, The city the great ; L e.. 
The great city. 

Cm. 6. — ^Articles, aooording to their own definition, belong b^ore their 
nouns ; but the definite article and an adjective seem sometimes to be ^aced 
after the noun to which thevl>oth relate : as, ** Section the Fourth." — *< Henry 
ihs Eighth." Such examples, however, may be supposed eUiptioal; and, if 
they are so. the article, in JSngUth, can never be placed after its noun, nor 

,can two articles ever properly relate to one noun, in any particular construe* 

Hon of it. 

Obs. 7. — ^The definite article is often prefixed to eompara^oee and maoerta* 

.twee; and its effect is, as Jf^riMy observes, (in the words of Zowth^ **to 
mark the degree the more strongly, and to define it the more precisely r* as, 
** 2%e oftener I see him, the morel respect him." — " A constitution ihe most 
fit" — "A dairn^ the strongest, and the most easily comprehended." — " ^Dia 
men the most difficult to bo replaced." In these instances, the article seems 
to be used adverhiaUyj and to relate only to the at^eetwe or adverb foUoidng 
it; but after the adjective, the noun may be supphed. 

Obs. 8. — The article the is applied to nouns of both numbers ; as, The man^ 
the men ; — The good boy, ^ good boys. 
Obs. 9. — The article the is generally prefixed to adjectives that are Ufed| by 

' «UipsiSy as nouns ; as, 

*' The great the gay. shall they partake 
The heav*n that tnou alone canst make f" — Ootpper, 

Obs. 10.— The article the is sometimes elegantiv used in stead of a pofseaa- 
ive pronoun ; as, *' Men who have not bowed the knee to the image of 
Baal."— J&>m., xi, 4. 

Obs. 11.— ^n or a implies one, and belongs to nouns of the singular num* 
ber only ; as, A man, a good boy. 

Obs. 12. — An or « is sometimes tmt before an adjective of number, when 
.the noun following is plural; aa,^*^ few days," — **-4 hundred sheep," — 
" There are a great many adjectives." — Dr. Adam, In these cases, the arti- 
' de seems to relate only to the adjective. Some grammarians however call 
these words of number noune, and suppose an ellipsis of the preposition <^, 
Hurray and many others call them adjecHves, ana suppose a pe«iliaii^ of 
eonstruction in the article. 

Obs. 18. — An or a has sometimes the unport of each or every; as, *<Hd 
came twice a year." The article in this sense with aprepositiou understood, 
is preferable to the mercantile per, so ft-equently used; as, " Fifty cents [for] 
« bushel,"— rather than, "jwr bushel." 

Obs. 14. — A, as prefixed to partidples in ing, or used in composition, is a 
fropotitum ; being, probably, the French a, signifying to, at, on, %n, or qf; is, 
** They burst out a laughing." — M. Edgeworth. *' He is gone a hunting." — 
"She lies o-bed all day."— "He stays out o-nights."— ^* They ride out a- 
Sundays." Shakepeare often uses the prefix a, and sometimes in A manptr 
peeuliar to himself; as, " Tom's a cold,^' — ** a weary." 

Obs. 15. — An is sometimes a eonjuncUon, signifying \f; as, 

** Nay, an thouUt mouthe, rU rant as well as thou.*'— ^S^oit. 
KOTES TO BULK I. 

NoTB I. — ^When the indefinite article is required, a should 
always be used before the sound of a consonant, and an^ befiyra 
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ihat of a Towel ; as, '' With the talents of an angel, «i man 

xnaj be a fool." — Young. 

Ob8.— J» was formerly need before all words beginning with A, and before 
beveral otlier words which are now pronounced in such a manner as to re* 
qoire a: thus, we read in the Bible, "j4» house," — **a» hundred," — "dm 
one," — **a» ewer," — " an usurer." 

Note II. — ^When nouns are joined in construction, without 
a close connexion and common dependence, the article must 
be repeated. The following sentence is therefore inaccurate : 
" She never considered the quality, but merit of her visitoro.** 
— TFm. Penn. The should be inserted before merit 

Note III,-7-When adjectives are connected, and the quali- 
ties belong to things individually di^rent, though of the same 
name, the article should be repeated: as, ^^A black and a 
white horse f^ — ^i. e., two horses, one black and the other white. 

NoTB rV. — ^When adjectives are connected, and the qualities 
all belong to the same thing or things, the article should not 
be repeated : as, ^^A black and white horse ;^' — ^i. e., one horse, 
piebald. 

Obs. 1.— The reason of the two preceding notes is this : by a repetition of 
the article before several ac^eotiYes in the same construction, a repetition of 
the noun is implied ; but without a repetition of the article, th^ adjectives 
are confined to one and the same noun. 

Obs. 2.— To avoid repetition, we sometimes, with one artide, join incon- 
aistent qualities to a plural noun.; as, **The Old and New Testaments,**— 
Ibr, '* 7%s >ld and the New Testament.*' But the phrases, <' The Old and 
New TestameTU,'' and, '* Ths Old and ihs New Teitaments^^^ are both obvi- 
ously incorrect. 

Note V. — ^The article should not be used befi>re the names 
of virtues, vices, passions, arts, or sciences; before simple 
proper names; or before any noun whose signification is suf^ 
noiently definite without it : as, ^^'Fcdsekood is odious.'^ — "/rof» 
is useful." — ^^ Beauty is vain." 

Note VI. — When titles are mentioned merely as titles, or 
names of things merely as names or words, the article should 
not be used ; as, '^ He is styled MarqutsJ'^ — " Ought a teacher ' 
to call his pupil Master .^" 

Note VII. — In expressing a comparison, if both nouns refer 
to the same subject, the article should not be inserted; if to 
different subjects, it should not be omitted : thus, if we say, 
^'He is a better teacher than poet," we compare different 
qualifications of the same man ; but if we say, '^ He is a better 
teacher than a poet," we refer to different men« 

Note VIII. — ^The definite article, or some other definitiye, 
is generally required before the antecedent to the pronoun loAo 
or which in a restrictive clause ; as, "2%^ men who were prea» 
ent| consented," Pr^r^al(> 
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NoTB IX. — ^The artide is generally required in that cott. 
struction which converts a participle into a verbal noun ; as, 
"TAe completing of this, by the working-out of sin inherent, 
must be by the power and spirit of Christ, in the heart.'*— ^ 
Wm. Penn. " TOiey shall be an abhorring unto all flesh." — 
Isaiah^ Ixvi, 24 

Note X — ^The article should not be prefixed to a participle 
that is not taken in all respects as a noun ; as, '^ He made a 
mistake in the giving out the text." Expunge the. 

FALSE SYNTAX UNDER RULE I. — ^ARTICLES. 

f^T' fTbe Sxamples of False STntaz piteed nnder the rales, are to be correeted 
&rally hj the papU, Moording to tl^ ibrmules given, or according to othen filmed ia 
like manner, and adapted to the several notes.] 

Examples under Note 1, — AK or A. 
He went into an house. 

[FoRmrLC.— Not proper, because the article an is used before houae, which begins 
witb the sound of the consonant K But, according to Note 1st under iUile Ist 
** When the indefinite article is required, a should always be used before the sound of 
a consonant, and an before that <n a voweL** Therefwe, an should be a; thus, H# 
went into a house.] 

This is an hard saying. 

A humble heart shall find favour. 

Passing from an earthly to an heavenly diadem. 

Few have the happiness of living with such an one. 

She evinced an uniform adherence to the truth. 

A hospital is an asylum for the sick. 

This is truly an wonderful invention. 

He is an younger man than we supposed. 

An humorsome child is never long pleased. 

A careless man is unfit for a hostler. 

Under Note 2. — Nouns Connected, 

Avoid rude sports : an eye is soon lost, or bone brdceiu 
As the drop of the bucket and dust of the balance. 
Not a word was uttered, nor sign given. v 

I despise not the doer, but deed. 

Under Note 3. — Adjectives Connected, 
What is the difilerence between the old and new method! 
The sixth and tenth have a close resemblance. 
Is Paris on the right hand or left ? 
Does Peru join the Atlantic or Pacific ocean ? 
He was influenced both by a just and generous prindpla* 
Thb book was read by the old and young. 
I have both the large and small grammar. 
Are both the north and south line measured l^yGooQle 
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Are the north line and south both measured ? 
Are both the north and south lines measured 1 
Are both the north lines and south measured ? 

Under Note 4. — Adjectives Connected. 

Is the north and the south line measured 1 

Are the two north and the south lines both measured t 

A great and a good man looks beyond time. 

They made but a weak and an inefTectual resistance. 

The Allegany and the Monongahela rivers form the Ohio. 

I rejoice that there is an other and a better world. 

Were God to raise up an other such a man as Moses* 

The light and the worthless kernels will float. 

Under Note 5. — Articles not BequmU^ 

Cleou was an other sort of a man. 

There is a species of an animal called a seal. 

Let us wait in the patience and the quietness. 

The contemplative mind delights in the silence. 

Arithmetic is a branch of the mathematics* 

You will never have an other such a chance. 

I expected some such an answer. 

And I persecuted this way unto the death. 

Under Note 6. — Titles and Names. 

He is entitled to the appellation of a gentleman. 
Cromwell assumed the title of a Protector. 
Her father is honoured with the title of an Earl. 
The chief magistrate is styled a President. 
The highest title in the state is that of the Governor. 
^' For the oak, the pine, and the ash, were names of whcd« 
classes of objects." — Blair's Eketoric, p. 73. 

Under Note 7. — Comparisons, 

He is a better writer than a reader. 

He was an abler mathematician than a linguist. 

I should rather have an orange than apple. 

Under Note S,— Nouns with Who or Which. 

Words which are signs of complex ideas, are liable to be mist 

understood. 
Carriages which were formerly in use, were very clumsy. 
The place is not mentioned by geographers who ifTOte at that 
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Under Note 9. — Participial K(mns. 

Means are always necessary to accomplishing of ends.. 
By seeing of the eye, and hearing of the ear, learn wisdom. 
In keeping of his commandments, there is great reward. 
For revealing of a secret, there is no remedy. 
Have you no repugnance to torturing of animals 1 * 

Under Note 10. — ParticipleSy not Nouns. 

By the breaking the law, you dishonour the lawgiver. 
An ailment so weak is not worth the mentioning. 
In the letting go our hope, we let all go. 
Avoid the talking too much of your ancestors. 
The cuckoo keeps the repeating her unvaried notes. 
Torbear the boasting of what you can do. 

RULE n.— NOMINATIVES. 

A Noun or a Pronoun wbich is the subject of a finite 
yerb^ must be in the nominative case : as, 

^^I know thou sayst it : says thy life the same V^-^Younff, 

OBSERVATIONS ON RULE H. 

Obb. 1.— To tliiB role there sre no exetptioM, And in connected language, 
eveiT nominative stands as the subject of some verb expressed or under- 
stooa ; except snch as are pat in appasUwn with other nominatives, accord- 
mgto Bnle Zdr—(tfUr a 9erb^ aooorcQng to Bole 8lBt~-or abtahiU^ according 
toKole 26th. 

Obs. 2. — ^The snbject, or nominative, is genenlly ]^aced htfort the verb ; 
as, ** Peac$ dawned upon his mind.'^ — Johnson, ^*' What U written in the 
UwV— Bible, 

Obs. 8. — ^Botf in the following nine cases, the subject is usually placed 
t^ier the verb, or after the first auxiliary : — 

1. When a question is asked, without an interrogative pronoun in the 
nominative case; as, ^^ShaU mortala be implacable ?^^—*' What art thou 
doing r'^—Eoohe, 

2. When the verb is in the imperative mood ; as, " ^ ihou,^^ 

8. When an earnest wish, or other strong feeling is expressed ; as, '* Mof 
tke he happy !" — ** How were we eW^uikP^ — Young. 

4. When a supposition is made without a conjunction ; as, " Were it tmey 
it would not ixnure us.^' 

6. When neUher or nor, signifying and not, precedes the verb ; as, ** Thia 
was his fear ; nor woe his apprehension groundless.^' 

6. When, for the sake ofemphasis, some word or words are placed before 
the verb, woich more naturally come after it ; as, " Here am /.'*—" Narrow 
it the toay." — " Silver and gold have /none ; but sudi as I have, give /thee.'» 
SibU, 

7. When the verb has no regimen, and is itself emphatio^ ; as, *' Eche the 
mountaint round." — Thornton, 

8. When the verbs eayJthink, reply, and the lilr^^, introdnce the parts of a 
dialogue ; as, '* * Son of affliction,' $a%d Omar, * who art then V < My name,* 
m^ied the ttranger, * is Hassan.' ^^— Johnson. 

9. When the adverb there precedes the verb ; as, " There U^ed a maw."-* 
Jfen^. ** In all worldly joys, there is a secret w»und,'^*'^Oweiu 
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FALSE SYNTAX UNDER RULE U. — ^NOMINATIVES. 
Thee must have been idle. 

[FoBMULB.~Not proper, because the olijectire pronoun thts is made the subject of 
the verb nvust hcwe been. But, acconling to Rale 2d, ** A noun or a pronoun which 
is the subject of a finite verb, must be in the nominative case.*' Tt^eralbre, tAs4 
should be thou ; thus, 7%ou must have been idle.] 

Him that. is studious, will improve. 

Them that seek wisdom, will be wise. 

She and me are of the same age. 

You are two or three years older than ug. 

Are not John and thee cousins ] 

I can write as handsomely as thee. 

Nobody said so but him. 

Whom dost thou think was there 1 

Who broke this slate ? Me. 

We are alone ; here 's none but thee and I. — Shak. 

Them that honour me, I will honour ; and them that despise 

me, shall be lightly esteemed. 
He whom in th^ instance was deceived, is a man of sound 

judgement 

RULE III.— APPOSITION. 

A Noun or a personal Pronoun used to exj)lain a pre- 
ceding noun or pronoun, is put, bj apposition, in the 
same case : as, 

*' But Ae, our gracious Master^ kind as just, 
Knowing our frame, remembers we are dust** — Barhauld. 

OBSERVATIONS ON RULE m. 

Obs. L—AppotUion is the using of different words or appellations, to des« 
ignafce the same tbin^. Apposition, also denotes the relation which exists be* ' 
tween the words which are so employed. In parsing, role third should be 
applied only to the explanatory term ; because the case of the principal term 
depends on its relation to the rest of the sentence, and comes under some 
other rule. 

Obs. 2.— To this rule, there are properly no exeeptione. But there are many 
puzzlinff examples under it, whicn tne Allowing oheervations are designed 
to explain. The rule supposes the first word to oe the prinopal term, with 
which the other is in apposition ; and it generally is so : but theexplanatoiy 
word is sometimes placed first, especially among the poets ; as, 
<< From brightening fielda of ether fair disclosed, 
Child of uie sun, refulgent Summer comes.'* — Thomson, 

Obs. 8.— The pronouns of the^ret and second persons are often prefixed t» 
nouns, merely to distinguish their person : as, ^^ IJdhn saw these things."— 
" This is the stone which was set at nought of ywt htUder*,*^— Bible. <* His 
praise, ye hroolu, attune."— T^^ofiMwi. In this case of apposition, the words 
m closely united, and either of them may be taken as the explanatoiy term : 
the learner wull find it easier to parse the noun by rule thbd. 
-, Obs. 4.— When two or more nouns of the poattefive ease are put in apposi- 
Si^^iffi?*^^* *«J!P!na<^on sdded to one, denotes the case of bSL or 
aU : as, *<-His broth4r PkiUp'e wi& ;"— "•TaJU tfie BaptitPe head ;"— " At mf 
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friend JohmmnCi^ the ^mmMZm*." By a repetition of the possesBive sign, % 
distinct goyemii^ noun is implied, and the apposition is destroyed. 

Obb. 5. — In like manner, a noun without the {xossessive sign, is sometimes 
put in apposition with a pronoun of the posiessive ease; as, ^^ As an a/uthor^ 
hit * Adventurer' is hU capital worL" — Murray. 

" Thus shall mankind Ms guardian care engage. 
The promised/oMtfr of the future age."^P^* 

Obs. 6.— When a noun or a pronoun it rtpeattd for the sake of emphasis, 
the word which is repeated, may properly he said to be in apposition with 
that which is first introduced ; as, ^^ They have forsaken me^ the Fountain 
•f living waters, and hewed them out dtUma, broken dtUrnty that can 
hold no water."--TA»*., ii, 18. 

Obs. 7. — A noun is sometimes put in apposition to a sentence; as, *<He 
permitted me to consult his library--^ kindneea which I shall not foiget."-^ 

Obs. 8. — A dietribuiiM term in the singular number, is fiequentiy con* 
Btmed in apposition with a comprehensive plural ; as, '* 7%ey reap vanUy, 
#Mrv one with his neighbour." — J^ible. *^ Go ye every man unto his <nty.''-— 
lUa. And sometimes & plural word is emphatically put after a series of par- 
ticulars comprehended under it; as, *^ Ambition, interest, honour, a22 con- 
curred." — Murray, ** Boyalists, republicans, churchmen, sectaries, courtiera, 
patriots, dU parties concurred in the illnsion." — Hume. 

Obs. 9.— To express a reciprocal action or relation, the pronominal adjec- 
tives each other and one an other are employed : as, ** They love each other ;^'* 
— " They love one an other ^ The words, separately considered, are singular ; 
but, taken together, they imply plurality ; and they can be properly construed 
only after plurals, or smgufars taken conjointlv. Each other is usually ap- 
plied to two objects ; and on« ai» o^lA«r, to more than two. The terms, though 
redprocal, and closely united, are never in the same construction. If such 
expressions be analyzed, each and one will generally appear to be in the nom- 
inative case, and other va. the objective; as, "They love each other f i.e., 
each loves the other. Each is properly in apposition with they, and other is 
governed by the verb. The terms, however, admit of other constructions ; 
as, " Be ve helpers one of an other.''"' — Bible. Here one is in apposition with 
y<, and other is governed by ^, " Ye are om an other'' s joy.' '— / 5. Here one 
IS in apposition with ye, and other'' s is in the possessive case, being governed 
hjjoy. " Love will make you one an other's joy." Here one is in the object- 
ive case, being in apposition with j/ou, and other's is governed as before. 
The Latin terms aUus alium. alU altos, &c., sufficiently confirm this doctrine. 

Obs. 10. — ^The common ana theproper name of an object are often associ- 
ated, and put in imposition ; as, The river Thames, — ^The ship Albion,— The 
poet Cowper, — Lake Erie,-*Cape May, — ^Mount Atlas. But the proper 
name of a vlace, when accompanied by the common name, is generally put in 
the objective case, and preceded by qf; as. The city ^ New York, — ^The 
knd ^Canaan. 

Obs. 11. — ^The several proper names which distinj^uish an individual, are 
always in apposition, and should be taken together m parsing ; as, WilUam 
Pitt, — Marcus TuUius Oioero. 

Obs. 12. — When an object acquires a new name or character lh)m the ao- 
tion of a verb, the new appellation is put in apposition with the object of the 
active verb, and in the nominative after the passive: as, " They named the 
<Mld John ;"— " The chUd was named €^A»."— " They elected him president f^ 
— "J5& was elected jtwMM?«»<." I^f^x the active verb, the acquired name 
must be parsed by Kule Sd ; after tiie passive, by Bule 21st. 

FALSE SYNTAX UNDEB BULE III. — ^APPOSITION. 

I have received a letter from my cousin, she that was here 
last week. 

rFovmrut— Not proper, b«caii8e the nominative prononn she Is used to explain the 
•Ijeetive noon aouein. But, acoordiog to Bole 8a, ^^ A noun or a personal pronoun 
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used to explain a preceding noun or pronoon, la put, bv apposition, in the same eaae.* 
Therefore, the should be Asr; thus, 1 have received a letter from mj eoiul^ h&r thai 
was here last week.] 

The book is a present from my brodier Richard, he that keeps 

the bookstore. 
I am going to see my friends in the country, they tiiat we met 

at the ferry. 
This dress was made by Catharine, the milliner, she that we 

saw at work. 
Dennis, the gardener, him that gave me the tulips, has prom* 

ised me a piony. \ 

Besolve me, why the cottager and king, 
Him whom sea-sever'd realms obey, and him 
Who steals his whole dominion from the waste, 
Kepelling winter blasts with mud and straw, 
Disquieted alike, draw sigh for sigh. 

RULE IV.— ADJECTIVES. 

Adjectives relate to nouns or pronouns: as, ^' He is a 
xoise man, though he is young^ 

BXOSPTIOK IIRST. 

An adjective sometimes relates to t^phnus or iwUenee which is made the 
subject of an iDterveninff verb ; as, "7b inavU the afflicted^ is impiovt." — 
JHU/wyn^ ^''That he shoM r^tue^ is not eUrwngeP 



EXCKPTION SECOND. 

With an infinitive or a participle denoting beinff or action in the abetraot, 
an adjective is sometimes also taken ahatracUy; Ttbat is, without reference 
to any particular noun, prononn, or other sabject ;) as. '^ To be tmoere^ is to 
bo wi»€^ innocent^ and eafe.^'' — Bawkefvoorth, ^^CktpaaUy maiks the abetract 
quality of being aUe to receive or hold." — OroNPs ^ynonyma. 



OBSBRYATIONS ON RULE IV. 

Obs. 1. — Adjectives often relate to nouns understood; as, **The nine** 
\fnniM$\i—^^ Philip was one of the seven" \<Uacon8].--Aiei9. zzi, 8. *' He came 
unto his own [wMseesioM], and his own [men\ received nim noV—^ohn^ i, 
11. <* The Lord your God is God of gods, and Lord of lords, a great Gfod, a 
mighty [God], and a terrible" [Ood],-'Deut,, x, 17. 

Obs. 2.— In as much as qualUiea belong only to thinge^ most grammarians 
teach that every adjective belongs to some noun expressed or understood ; 
and suppose a countless number of unnecessary ellipses. But it is evident 
that in the construction of sentences, adj^ctives often relate immediately to 
pronouns, and, through them, to the nouns they represent. This is still 
more obviously the case, in some other languages, as may be seen by the 
following examples, which retain something of the Oreek idiom : "-4S ye are 
brethren."--ifo«., xxiii, 8. " Whether of ihem twain did the will of hi» 
fkthcrr'— Jfe«., xxi, 81. 

Obs. 8. — When an adjective follows a finite verb, and is not followed by a 
5^\ i!5*'*^*^'''?,*^®*^ *^® "*^*«'^ "^^ t^« ^e'"^; *»» "^«ni glad that the 
^--vusaiOd to him, though aU the world should approve it.»'U%wctetor,m 
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520. Uere/aUey tieiotu^ and unworthy ^ relate to wMc^; and tUipioaile relatea 
totkinff, 

Ob8. 4. — When an adjective follows an inflnitive or a participle, the noun 
or pronoun to which it relates, is sometimes before it, and sometimes aftei 
it, and often considerably remote ; as, " A real gentleman cannot but practise 
those virtues whie^j bv an intimate knowledge of mankind, he has found to 
be uarftd to them." — " He [a melancholy enthusiast] thinks Atnw^ obliged 
in du^ to be tad and di9e(m9okUeJ*^~-A<ikU9on. ** He is scandalizea at fMUh 
for hema Uveiy, and at childhood for being j)to|^«^"—/i. "But growing 
toeary of one who almost walked him out of breath, hs left him for Horace 
and Anacreon.**— /SI^Mfo. 

Obs. 6. — ^Adjectives preceded by the definite article, are often used, by 
ellipsis, as having the »iroe of nottfu, Thev designate those classes of objects 
which are oharaoterixed by the qualities they express ; and, in parsing, the 
noun may be supplied. Tne^ are most commonly of the plural number, and 
refer to penona, pheeg, or things, understood ; as, " The eaidess [persons! 
and the unprude/U, the f^iddy and theficHe, the unffrattftd and the tnUrettti 
everywhere meet us."— JS^oir. 

" Together let us beat this ample field. 
Try what the open [places], what the eoverty yield." — Pope, 

Obs. 6.— The adjective is generally placed immediately htfore Utnoun; as, 
*' Vain man ! is grandeur given to ffoy attire T' — BeatUe, 

Obs. 7. — ^Those adjectives which r^ate to pronouns most commonly ./^^Koii 
them ; as, " They left me v)eary on a grassy turf." — MUion, 

Obs. 8. — In the following instances, the adjective is placed qfter the noun 
to which it relates : 

1. When other words depend on the adjeotlTe; as, "A mind oontdoue of 
rigU^'' A wall three feet thick:' 

2. When the quality results from the action of a verb ; as, " Virtue renders 
life happy:' 

8. when the adjective would thus be more dearly distinctive; as, " Good* 
ness mfinUe^''' — " Wisdom unsean^ableJ" 

4. When a verb comes between the adjective and the noun ; as, ** Truth 
stands independent of all external things."— .Bt^^ 

Obs. 9. — In some cases, the adjective may either precede or/oUouf th^ 
soun ; as, 

1. In poetry ; as, 

" Wilt thou to the idee 
Atlantic, to the rich Heeperiom dime, 
Fly in tne train of Autumn?" — Akeneide, 

2. In some technical expressions; as, "A notary public," or, "Apublia 
notarv;;" 

5. When an adverb precedes the adjective; as, " ABeing infinitely wise," 
or, " An infinitely wise Being." 

4. When several adjectives belong to the same noun ; as, " A woman, 
modest, sensible, and virtuous," or, "A modest, sensible, and virtuous wo* 
man." 

Obs. 10. — An emphatic nditc^ve may he placed Jlret in the sentence, though 
it belong after the verb ; as, " Weig/My is the anger of the righteous."— 
Mible. 

I before 
as. *'/n particulars^' that 

^w.www-^. . , ^^ ^ ,icfuuwhu.'** In Ttarsiniir. anti 

•nipsis. [See Ohe, 2d, under Rule zxii.] 

KOTBS TO RULB IV. 

Note I. — Adjectives that imply unity or plurality, must 
Agree with their nouns in number ; as. That sort, those sorts. 
NoTB n. — When the adjective is necessarily plural, or necesi 
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sarily singular, the noun should be made so too ; as, ^^ Twenty 
pounds^'* — not, " Twenty pcmiid ;^^ — "On^ session,^^ — not, "One 
iessions.''^ 

Obs. 1. — ^In some peculiar phrases^ this rule appears to be disregarded ; asi 
"Tloo hundred pennyworth ot bread is not suflBcient." — John, vi, 7. ^^Tufentff 
tail of vessels ;^' — " A hundred head of cattle." 

Obs. 2.— To denote a collective number, a singular adjective mav precede 
a plural one; as, ^^One hundred men," — *^£veryax weeks," — ^^One seveo 
times."— i>an., iii, 19- 

Obs. 8.— To denote plurality, the adjective immy may, in like manofir, pre* 
•ede an or a with a singular noun ; as, 

" Full many ajhiver U bom to blush unseen. 
And waste Us sweetness on the desert air." — Gray, 

NoTK in — ^The reciprocal expression, one an other^ should 
not be applied to two objects, nor each other ^ or one the other, 
to more than two : because reciprocity between two is some 
act or relation of each or one to the other^ an object definite, 
and not of one to an other ^ which is indefinite j but reciprocity 
among three or more is of one, each, or every one, not to on# 
other solely, or the other definitely, but to others, a plurality, 
or to an other, taken indefinitely and implying this plurality. 

NoTK IV. — The comparative degree can only be used in 
reference to two objects, or classes of objects; the superlative 
compares one or more things with all others of the same class, 
whether few or many : as, ** Edward is taller than James; he 
is the largest of my scholars.'* 

NoTB V. — When the comparative degree is employed, the 
latter term of comparison should never include the former; as, 
*^Iron is more useful than all the metals,'*^ it should be, ^thaa 
all the other metals.^ 

Note VI. — When the superlative -degree is employed, the 
latter term of comparison should never exclude the former ; as, 
** A fondness for show, is, of all other follies, the most vain.** 
The word other should be expunged. 

NoTB VII. — Comparative terminations, and adverbs of de- 
gree, should not be applied to adjectives that are not susceptible 
of comparison ; and all double comparatives and -double super- 
latives should be avoided : as, "^ universal a complaint :" 
say, "/Sb general^ — "Some less nobler plunder:" say, "&«# 
nobley — " The most straitest sect :" expunge most. 

Note VIII. — When adjectives are connected by and, or, or 
nor, the shortest and simplest should in general be placed first; 
as, " He is older and more respectable than his brother." 

Note IX. — ^An adjective and its noun may be taken as a 
compound term, to which other adjectives may be prefixed, 
^e most distinguishing quality should be expressed next to 
the noun : as, "A fine young man,"— not, "A young fine man.'* 
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NoTB X — In prose, the use of adjectives for adverbs, is im- 
proper : as, " He writes elegant;^' — say, " elegantly ^^^ 

0b8. 1. — In poetry^ an adjective relating to the noun or pronoun, is Bom«« 
times elegantly osed in stead of an adverb qualifying the vero or partioiple ; as, 
** To thee I bend the knee ; to thee my thoughts 
Continuid climb." — Thomson. 

Obs. 2. — ^In order to determine, in difficult cases, whether an adjective or 
an adverb is reauired, the learner should careftilly attend to the definitions 
<tf these parts or speech, and oonsid^ whether, in the case in question, qtiui* 
Uy or matyner is to be expressed : if the former, an adjective is proper ; if 
the latter, vA adverb. The following examples will illustrate tnis point : 
"She looks cold /—she looks coHdl/^ on him."— ♦» I sat sUent ,^— I sat •UerUly 
musing." — " Stand .;Jrm;—maintam your cause /rmZy." 

NoTK XI. — ^Tlie pronoun them should never be used as an 
adjective in lieu of ihoee : say, " I bought those books," — not, 
" them books." This is a vulgar error. 

Note XII. — When the pronominal adjectives, ihie and ihai^ 
or these and those^ are contrasted ; this or these should represent 
the latter of the antecedent terms, and that or those^ the former; 
AS, 

** And, reason raise o'er instinct as you can, 

In this 'tis God directs, in that 'tis man." — Pope. 
** Farewell my friends ! farewell my foes ! 
My peace with these^ my love with ihx>se /" — Bums. 

NoTB XIII. — ^The pronominal adjectives eachy one^ eitheryBXid 
neither^ are always in the third person singular ; and, when 
they are the leading words in their clauses, they require verbs 
and pronouns, to agree with them accordingly : as, "^Each of 
you is entitled to his share." — ^" Let no one deceive himselfi^ 

NoTB XIV. — ^The pronominal adjectives either and neither 
relate to two things only ; when more are referred to, any and 
none should be used in stead of them : as, ^^Any of the three;" 
—not, ''Either of the three."— "iVo.>ie of the four ;"— not, "iVei^ 
iher of the four," 

Note XV. — ^Participial adjectives retain the termination, 
but not the government, of participles ; when, therefore, they 
are feUowed by the objective case, a preposition must be ii^ 
serted to govern it : as, ^The man who is most sparing ofloM 
words, is generally most deserving q/" attention." 

FALSE SYNTAX UNDER RULE IV. — ^ADJECTIVKS. 
Examples under Note 1. — Of Agreement. 
Those sort of people you will find to be troublesome. 

[FoRMVU.— Not proper, because the adjective ihoM is in the phiial number, and 
dMS not agree with its noun 9or% which Is singular. But, aocordinc to Note Ist under 
Bole 4tb.^ Adjectives that Imply unity or plurality, must agree with their iwwns m 
■umber." Therelbre, <*a»« should be fh(U ; thus, Thai sort of people you wlU find •• 
be troublesome.] 
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Things of these sort are easily understood. 

Who broke that tongs? 

Where did I drop t£s sdssorsl 

Bring out that oats. 

Extinguish that embers. 

I disregard this minutise. 

Those kind of injuries we need not fear. 

What was the height of those gallows which Haman erec^ted f 

Under Note 2.— Of Fixed Numbers. 

We rode about ten mile an hour. 

Tis for a thousand pound. — Gowper, 

How deep is the water? About six &thom. 

The lot is twenty-five foot wide. 

I have bought eight load of wood. 

Under Note 3. — Of Reciprocals. 

Two n^atives in English destroy one another. — Lowth. 
That the heathens tolerated each other, is allowed. 
David and Jonathan loved one an other tenderly. 
Words are derived from each other in various ways. 
Teachers like to see their pupils polite to eadi other. 
The Graces always hold the one the other by the hand. 

Under Note 4. — Of Degrees. 

He chose the latter of these three. 

TrissyUables are often accented on the former syllable. 

Which are the two more remarkable isthmuses in the world f 

Under Note 5. — *Df Comparatives, 

The Scriptures are more valuable than any writings. 

The Russian empire is more extensive than any government 

in the world. 
Israel loved Joseph more than all his children, because he wa* 

the son of his old age. — Oen,^ xxxvii, 3. 

Under Note 6. — Of Superlatives, 

Of all other ill habits idleness is the most incorrigible. 

Eve was the &irest of all her daughters. 

Hope is the most constant of all £he other passions. 

Under Note 7, — Bxtra Comparisons. 
That opinion is too universal to be easily corrected. 
Vurtue confers the supremest dignity upon man. 
How much more are ye better than the fowls I— Luke, xiS. 
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Do not thou hasten above the Most Highest. — BadraSy iv. 
This was the most unkindest cut of all. — Shdkapeare, 
The waters are more sooner and harder frozen. — Verstegan. 
A more healthier place cannot be found. 
The best and the most wisest men often meet with disoouragei 
ments. 

Under Note 8. — Adjectives Connected. 

He showed us a more agreeable and easier way. 
This was the most convincmg and plainest argument. 
Some of the most moderate and wisest of the senators. 
This is an honourable and ancient fraternity. 
There vice shall meet an irrevocable and fatal doom. 

Under Note 9. — Adjectives Prefixed, 

He is a young industrious man. 

She has a new el^ant house. 

The two first classes have read. 

The oldest two sons have removed to the westward. 

England had not seen such an other king. — Ooldsmiih. 

Under Note 10. — Adjectives Jbr Adverbs, 

She reads well and writes neat. 

He was extreme prodigal. 

They went, conformable to their engagement. 

He speaks very fluent, and reasons justly. 

The deepest streams run the most silent. 

These appear to be finished the neatest. 

He was scarce gone when you arrived. 

I am exceeding sorry to hear of your misfortunes. 

The work was uncommon well executed. 

This is not such a large cargo as the last. 

Thou knowst what a good horse mine is. 

I cannot think so mean of him. 

He acted much wiser than the others. 

Under Note 11. — Them Jar Those. 

I bought them books at a very low price. 

Go and tell them boys to be still. 

I have several copies : thou art welcome to them twOt 

Which of them three men is the most useful % 

Under Note 12.— This and That. 

Hope is as strong an incentive to action, as fear : this is te 
anticipation of good, that of evil. 
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The poor want some advantages which the rich enjoy ; but we 
should not therefore account those happy, and these miserable. 
Memory and forecast just returns engage, 
This pointing back to youth, that on to age, 

Under Note 13. — Ea4:h^ One^ dkc. 
Let each of them be heard in their turn. 
On the Lord's day every-one of us Christians keep the saV 
bath. — Irencetis. • 

Are either of these men known 1 
No : neither of them have any connexions here. 

Under Note 14. — Either and Neither. 
Did either of the company stop to assist you % 
Here are six ; but neither of them will answer. 

Under Note 15. — Participial Adjectives, 

Some crimes are thought deserving death. 

Eudeness of speech is very unbecoming a gentleman. 

To eat with unwashen hands, was disgusting a Jew. 
Leave then thy joys, unsuiting such an age. 
To a fresh comer, and resign the stage. — thryden. 

RULE v.— PRONOUNS. 

A Pronoun must agree with its antecedent, or the 
noun or pronoun which it represents, in person, number, 
and gender: as, "This is the friend of whom /spoke; 
he has just arrived." — '* This is the book which I bought ; 
fi is an excellent work." — " !Fe, therefore, who love 
mercy, teach your sons to love it too." — Gowper. 

EXCEPTION FIRST. 

When a pronoun stands for some person or thing indefinite or wihnovm to 
the speaker, this rule is not strictly applicable : because the person, number, 
and gender, are rather assumed than regulated by an antecedent : as, *< I do 
not care toho knows it/' — Steele. '* Who touched me f Tell me u^ it was.'* 

BXCEPTIOK 8BC0|a>. 

The neuter pronoun it may be applied to a young child, or to other crea* 
tures masculine or feminine oy nature, when they are not obviously distin* 
gnishable with regard to sex ; as, ** Which is the real friend to the efUld, the 

gerson who gives it the sweetmeats, or the person who, oonsidenng only ite 
ealth, resists ite importunities V^Opie, **^He loads the animal^ he is show 
iM me, with so many traopings and collars, that I cannot distinctly view 
^rrJS^JP'y- " The fUffhtin^ sings most sweetly when it sings in the 

XZOSPnOK THIRD. 

pronoun U U often used without a definite relbrmoe to any 
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dent, and is sometimes a mere expletive ; aa, '* Whether she grapple U with 
thepiide of philosophy/' — Okalmers, 

**Coroe, and trip U va you f^o 
On the light lantastio toe:'— Milton, 

BXCBPTION FOURTH. 

A smgnlar antecedent with the adjective man^f sometlmea admits a plural 
proQoim^ but nevw in the same olaose ; aa, 

« In Hawick twinkled manf a UaJU, 
Behind him soon (A4y set in night.**— IT, JSeoU^ 

XXOBPTIOK FIFTH. 

When a plural prononn is pat by enallage for the singular, It does sol 
Mnree with its noun in nomber, because it still reonaires a plnral verb ; at, 
**7r« [Londley Murray] have /oUowed those authors.^ — Murray'* Oram., 8to, 

L29. ^« We ^aU eloee our remarks on this subiect.'*^A *^My lord, y9« 
m I love you^'^—ShdktpMrt, 

OBSXRYATIONS ON RULX Y. 

Obb. 1. — ^The pronoun tew is used hj the speaker to represent himself and 
sthera, and is therefore plural. But ft is sometimes used, by a sort of fiction, 
in steaid of the singular^ to intimate that the speaker is not alone in liis opin- 
ions. Monarchs someUmes join it to a singular noun ; as, ** We Alexander, 
Autocrat of all the Bussias." They also employ the compound (mreeHf^ whidi 
is not used by other people. 



Obb. 8. — The pronoun you^ though originally and properly plural, is now gen- 
irally applied alike to one person or to noore. [See Ole. 2a, pa^ 71.1 This 
usaffe, nowever it mav seem to involve a solecism, is estaDlished by that 



authority against which the mere grammarian has scarcely a right to remon- 
strate. We do not, however, think it necessary or advisable, to encumber 
the co^juffations, as some have done^ by introducing this pronoun and ths 
correroonding form of the verb, as smffular. It is manifestly better to si^ 
that the plural is used /or the singular^ by the figure EnaUage, This changt 
hss intr(Kiuoed the compound yourMtf,'7f\nii\i is used in stead ofthyeeff, 

Obs. 8.—The general usage of the French is like that of the Engliek^ wu 
for ikau ; but Spaniehf Portvmiege, and German politeness requires that lh« 
third person be substituted tor the second. Ana, when they would be rvrj 
courteous, the Germane use also the plural for the singular, as (hey for thou. 
Thus they have a fourfold method of addressing a person : as, tkey, denot- 
ing the highest de^ee of respect ; he, a less degree ; you, a degree stall less : 
and thouy none at all, or absolute reproach. Yet, even among them, th« lasl 
is used as a term of endearment to children, and of veneration to Gk>d t 

Obs 4. — Such perversions of the original and proper use of language, am 
doubtless matters of considerable moment. These cnanges in the use of th« 
pronouns being evidently a sort of complimentary fictione, some have made it 
a matter of conscience to abstain fVom them, and have published their rea- 
sons for so doing. But the moral 6i>jeclion» which may lie against sucR or 
any other applications of words, do not come within the grammarian^s prov- 
ince. Let every one consider for himself the moral Coring of what hft 
utters. [See MaUhew, xii, 86 and 87.] 

Osa 5. — When a pronoun represents the name of an inanimate object jmt- 
wnifiei^ it agrees with its antecedent in the figurative, and not in the literal 
sense; [See the figure dyUepeie, in pabt nr ;] as, 

" Penanee dreams her life awwr." — Ro^e, 
** Grim Darkneee furls hie leaden shroud.^' — Id. 
Cm. 6.— When the antecedent is applied metaphorieaJlyy the pronoun 
agrees with it in its literal, and not in its figurative sense ; as, " Pitt was the 
fiSor which upheld the state/'—** The monarch of mojmtaina rears kit 
•iwwy head." {Sto Figttrei^ in fabt iv.] 

8 
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Obs. 7. — When the antecedent is put by metonymy for a noun of different 
properties, the pronoun sometimes agrees with it in the figurative, and 
sometimes in the literal sense ; as, 

"The wolf, who [that] from the nightly fold, 
Fierce drags the bleating ^ey, ne*er drunk her milk, 
Nor wore her warming fleece." — Thomson. 
**That each may fill the circle mark'd by Beaver^ 
Who sees with equal eye, as God of all, 
A hero perish or a sparrow fSall." — Pope. 
" And heaven beholds Us image in his breast."" — Id, 
Obs. 8. — ^When the antecedent is put by synecdoche for more or less than 
it literally signifies, the pronoun agrees with it in the figurative, and not in 
the literal sense ; as, 

*♦ A dauntless sovl erect, who smiled on death." — Thomson^ 
" But, to the generous still improving mind^ 
That gives tne hopeless heart to sin^ for joy, 
To him the long review of ordered life 
Is inward rapture only to be felt." — Id» 
Obs. 9. — ^Pronouns usually follow the words which they represent ; but 
this order is sometimes reversed : as, " Whom the cap fits, let him put it on." 
— " Hark 1 they whisper; angels say," &c. 

Obs. 10. — A pronoun sometimes represents a phrase or sentence ; and in 
this case, the pronoun is always in the third person singular neuter: as, 
" She is very handsome: and she has the misfortune to know i/." — " Yet men. 
can go on to vilify or disregard Christianit v ; which is to talk and act as if 
thev had a demonstration of its falsehood." — Bp. BuUer, 

(5b8. 11. — ^When a pronoun follows two words, having a neuter verb be- 
tween them, and both referring to the same thing, it may represent either 
of them. Jyut not with the sam>e meaning ; as, 1. "I am the man who com- 
mand :" here, who command belongs to the subject /j and the meaning is, 
** I who command, am the man." (The latter expression places the relative 
nearer to its antecedent, and is therefore preferable.) 2. " I am the man 
who commands:" here, who commands belongs to the predicate man, and 
the meaning is, "I am the commander." 

Obs. 12. — After the expletive it, which may be employed to introduce a 
noun or pronoun of any person, number, or gender, the above-mentioned 
distinction is generally disregarded ; and the relative is made to agree with 
the latter word : as, *'/i5 is not I that do it." The propriety of this construo- 
tion is questionable. 

Obs. 13. — The pronoun U frequently refers to something mentioned in the 
subsequent part of the sentence. This pronoun is a necessary expletive at 
the commencement of a sentence in which the verb is followed by a clause 
which, by transposition, may be made the subject of the verb ; as, "/^ is im- 
possible to please every one?'' — "/^ was requisite that the papers should he sent?"* 
.Obs. 14. — Relative and mterrogatvoe pronouns are placed at or near the he- 
ginning of their own clauses ; and tne learner must observe that, through 
alL-their cases, they almost invariably retain this situation in the sentence. 
«na are often found before their verbs when the order of construction would 
reverse this arrangement : as, " He who preserves me, to whrym I owe my 
boing, whose I am, and whom 1 serve, is eternal." — Murray. " Who but God 
jcan tell us who they are ?" — Pope. " He whom you seek.''— -Zotf^/i. 

Obs. 15. — Every relative pronoun, being the representative of some antcoe- 
•dent word or phrase, derives ft*om this relation its person, number, and gen- 
der, but not its case. By taking an other relation of case, it helps to form an 
other clause; and, by retaining the essential meaning of its anteoedent, 
eerves to connect this clause to that in which the antecedent is found! Rel- 



atives, therefore, cannot be used in an independent simple senten* 
with a subjunctive verb ; but, like other connectives, they belong at tt 
ora clause ma compound sentence, and they exclude conju""*'*'^'^- 
£fSirn°fk^. clauses are to be joined together: as, "Blesj 
ho fearcth the Lord, and who koepeth his commandiente." 



ice, nor 
the head 
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Obs. is.— The tpecidl rules commoDly fi^yen by the mmmarUni. fbr tli« 
oonBtrnction of relatives, are both Qnuecessary and fkmty. It UBually takes 
two rules to parse a pronoun ; one for its aip'eement witli the nonn or nouns 
which it represents, and the other for its case. But neither relatives nor in^ 
terrogatives require any special rules for the construction of their caset^ be^ 
caase the general rules for the caflcs apply to pronouns as well as to nonns. 
And both relatives and interro^atives jrenenuly admit every oonstnictioD 
eommon to nouns, except apposition. Let the learner parse the following 
examples :— 

1. MminaHvea hy RuU 2d: "I who write;— Thou who writest : — ^He who 
writes;— the animal which runs." — Dr. Adam, **lle that $pareth his rod, 
hateth his son." — Solomon, "He who does any tbinj? which he knows U 

. wrong, is a sinner." — " WTuU will become of ns without religion V^— Blair, 
"Here I determined to wait the hand of death ; which^ I hope, when at hist 
it comes. wiUfdU lightly upon me."— /V. Johnson, ** Whai is sudden and 
nnaccoikntable, serves to confound."— CroW. " They only are wise, who ars 
wise to salvation." — Goodwin, 

2. MmiruUives by RuU 2Ut : " Who art thou ?"— " What were we V'—BihU, 
"Do not tell them who I am." — "Let him be who he may, he is not the 
honest fellow that he seemed." — " The general conduct of mankind is neither 
whU it was designed, nor what it ought to be." 

8. Nominatives absolute by Rule 2bth : " There are certain bounds to im- 
prudence and misbehaviour, trAic^ being tfonsores^ed^ there remains no placo 
for repentance in the natural course of things.*^ — Bp, BtUler, This construc- 
tion of the relative is a Zatindsm, and very seldom used by the best English 
writers. 

4. Possessives by Rule \^th: "The chief man of the island, whose name 
was Publius." — A^its. "Despair, a cruel tyrant, from whose prisons none 
can escape." — Dr, Johnson. " To contemplate on Him whose yoke is easy 
and whcM burden is light." — Steele, 

5. OMeetives by Rule 20th ; " Those tr%<>m she persuaded." — Dr, Johnson,, 
"The cloak that I left at Troas."— 5-i. Paul, " By the things which he suf- 
fered."— iS. " A man whom there is reason to suspect.' —" WJuU are wo 
to do?" — Burke. "Love refUseth nothing that love sends." — Oumall, 
" Whomsoever you please to appoint." — Lowth, " Whatsoever he doeth, shall 
prosper." — Bible, " What we are afraid to do before men, we should be 
afraid to think before God."— 5i5«. ' ' Shall I hide from Abraham that thing 
uhich I do V—Gen., xviii. 82. " Shall I hide from Abraham what I do !"— 
"Call imperfection what thou fanciest such." — Pope, 

6. Objectives by Rule 2\st: " He is not the man that I took him to be."— 
^^Whom did you suppose me to bo V — " Let the lad become what you wish 
bimtobe." 

7. OUediMs by RuU 22d: " To whom shall vtq aoV —Bible, " The laws 
bj which the world is governed, are general." — Butler, " Whom he looks 
Bpon as his defender." — Addison. "That secret heaviness of heart u?AicA 
unthinking men are subject to." — Id. " I cannot but think the loss of such 
talents as the man of whom I am speaking was master of^ a more melancholy 
instance."— «S^2tf. 

Obs. 17. — ^In familiar language, the relative in the objective case is fre- 
quently understood ; as, " Here is the letter [which\ I received." The omis- 
sion of the relative in the nominative case, is inele^pnt ; as, " This is the 
worst thing {that"] could happen." The latter ellipsis sometimes occurs in 
poetry; as, 

" In this 'tis God — directs, in that 'tis man." — Pope. 
Obs. 18. — ^The antecedent is sometimes suppressed, especially In poetry; 
18, "How shall I curse [him or t?iem] whom God hath not cursed."— 
irnnb.j xziii, 8. 

tJBe] " Who lives to nature, rarely can he poor ; 
JHe] Who lives to fancy, never can be rich." — Young, 
Obs. 19.— TF^fl^ is sometimes used adverbially; as, "Though I forbear, 
«^ am I eaaedf— /o^, xvi, 6,— That ib^ how much r er whsreimf *'Tht 



i 
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enemy having bis country wasted, 'iJcTiat by himself and whit by the BoI<^era. 

findeth succour in no place." — Spenser, Here what means partly, — " wastea 

partly by himself and jwir^y by the soldiers." 
Obs. 20.— What is sometimes used as a mere interjection; as, 

** What! this a sleeve ? 'tis like a demi-cannon." — Shakepeare^ 
** What I can you lull the winged winds asleep ? — Oampoell. 

NOTES TO RCLB V. 

NoTB I. — A pronoun should not be introduced in connexion 

with words that belong more properly to the antecedent, or to 

an other pronoun ; as, 

" My banks they are furnished with bees.'* — Shenstone, 

Ob8. — This is only an example of pleonasm, which is allowable and fre- 
quent in animated d'ecourse, but inelegant in any other. [See Pleonasm^ in 

PARTIV.] 

Note II. — ^A change of number in the second person, is in* 
elegant and improper ; as, " You wept, and I for thee.^^ 

Obs. — ^Poets have sometimes adopted this 'toUcism, to avoid the harshneM 
of the verb in the second person singular ; as, 

'* As, in that lov'd Athenian bower, 
You learned an all commanding power, 
Thy mimic soul, O nymph endeared I 
Can well rdcall what then it beard." — CoiUins. 

Note III. — ^The relative who is applied only to persons, and 
to animals personified ; and which, to brute animals and inani- 
mate things : as, ** The judge who presided ;" — " The old crab 
who advised the young one ;" — ^" The hone which ran ;" — " The 
book which was given me." 

Obs. — Whi^j as well as who, was formerly applied to persons ; as, ** Our 
Father which art in heaven." — Bible. It may still be applied to a young 
child ; as. " The child which died." — Or even to adults, when they are 
spoken of without regard to a distinct personality or identitv ; as, " Which of 
you will go ?" — " Crabb knoweth not which is which, himseli or his parodist." 
— Zeigh MutU, 

Note IV. — Nouns of multitude, unless they express persons 
directly as such, should not be represented by the relative 
who : to say, " The farr^ly whom I visited," would hardly be 
proper; that would here be better. When such nouns are 
strictly of the neuter gender, whidi may represent them ; as, 
•*The committees whi^ were appointed." 

Note V. — ^A proper name taken merely as a name, or an 
appellative taken in any sense not strictly personal, must be . 
represented by which, and not by who ; as, " Herod — whi^h is 
but another name for cruelty." — "In every prescription of 
duty, God proposeth himself as a re warder ; which he is only 
to those that please him." — Dr, J. Owen. 

Note VI.—The relative that may be applied either to perr 
''?^"^?'^ ^ things. In the following cases, it is generally pre- 
ferable to who or which^ unless it be necessary to use a prepo^ 
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sition before the relative : — 1. After an adjective of the super- 
lative degree, w^en the relative clause is restrictive ; as, " He 
■was ike^rst ^Aa^came." — 2. After the adjective same^ to ex- 
plain its import ; as, " This is the same person that I met be- 
fore." — 3. After the antecedent who ; as, " Who that has com- 
mon sense, can think so ?" — 4. After a joint reference to per- 
sons and things ; as, " He spoke of the men and things that he 
had seen." — 5. After an unlimited antecedent, which the rela- 
tive and its verb are to restrict ; as, " Thoughts that breathe, 
and words that bum." — 6. After an antecedent introduced by 
the expletive it; as, "/i? is you that command." — "/i? zoos 1 
that did it." — ^7. And, in general, where the propriety of who 
or which is doubtful ; as, " The little child that was placed in 
the midst." 

NoTK Vn. — ^When several relative clauses come in suc6es« 
sion, and have a similar dependence in respect to the antece^ 
dent, the same pronoun must be employed in each ; as, " O 
thou who art, and who wast, and who art to come !" — " And 
they shall spread them before the sun, and the moon, and all 
the Lost of heaven, whom they have loved, and whom they have 
served, and after whom they have walked, and whom they have 
sought, and whom they have worshipped." — Jer,^ viii, 2. 

Note VIII. — ^The relative, and the preposition governing it, 
should not be omitted, when they are necessary to give con- 
nexion to the sentence ; as, " He is still in the situation \in 
whicK\ you saw him." 

Note IX. — ^^An adverb should not be used where a preposi- 
tion and a relative pronoun would better express the relation 
of the terms ; as, " A cause where [for in whicK\ justice is so 
much concerned." 

NoTB X. — ^Where a pronoun or a pronominal adjective will 
not express the meaning clearly, the noun must be repeated, 
or inserted in stead of it. Example : " We see the beautiful 
variety of colour in the rainbow, and are led to consider the 
cause of *V" [ — that variety]. 

Note XI. — ^To prevent ambiguity or obscurity, the relative 
should be placed as near as possible to the antecedent. The 
following sentence is therefore faulty : " He is like a beast of 
prey, that is void of compassion." Better : " He that is void 
of compassion, is like a beast of prey." 

Note XII. — ^The pronoun what should never be used in 
stead of the conjunction that; as, " He will not believe but 
what I am to blame." What should be that. 

Note XIII. — ^A prorioxui should not be used to represent an 
tufjecttve ; because it can neither express a concrete quality a« 
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such, nor convert it properly into an abstract. Example: 
" Be attentive ; without which you will learn nothing." Better; 
" Be attentive ; for without attention you will learn nothing." 

FALSE SYNTAX UNDER RULE V. — PRONOUNS. 
No person should be censured for being careful of their rep- 
utiation. 

[FoKMtTLE.— Not proper, because the pronoan their is of the pinral nuraber, and 
does not correctly represent its antecedent noun person^ which is of the third person, 
sinfftUar^ masculine. But, according to Rule 5th, " A pronoun must agree with its 
antecedent, or the noun or pronoun which it represents, in person, number, and gen- 
der." Therefore, their should be h^ .* thus, No person should be censured for being 
careful othis reputation.] 

Every one must judge of their own feelings. — Byron, 

Can any person, on their entrance into the world, be fully se* 

cure that they shall not be deceived ? 
Her cannot see one in prosperity without envying them. 
I gave him oats, but he would not eat it. 
Rebecca took goodly raiment, and put them on Jacob. ^ 
Take up the tongs, and put it in its place. 
Let each esteem others better than themselves. 
A person may make themselves happy without riches. 
Every man should try to provide for themselves. 
The mind of man should not be left without something on 

which to employ his energies. 

An idler is a watch that wants both hands, 
As useless if he goes, as when he stands. 

Under Note 1. — Pronouns Wrong or Needless. 
Many words they darken speech. 
These praises he then seemed inclined to retract them. 
These people they are all very ignorant. 
Asa his heart w^s perfect with the Lord. 
"Who, in stead of going about doing good, they are perpetually 

intent upon doing mischief — Tillotson. 
Whom ye delivered up, and denied him in the presence of 

Pontius Pilate. — Acts, iii, 13. 
Whom, when they had washed, they laid her in an upper 

chamber. — Acts^ ix, 37. 
What I have mentioned, there are witnesses of the fact. 
What he said, he is now sorry for it. 
The empress, approving these conditions, sha immediately 

ratified them. 
This incident, though it appears improbable, yet I cannot doubt 

the author's veracity. 

Under Note 2. — Change of Number, 
Thou art my father's brother, else would I reprove you. 
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Yoar weakness is excusable, but thy wickedness is not. 
Now, my son, I forgive thee, and freely pardon your &ulu. 

You draw the inspiring breath of ancient song; 

Till nobly rises emulous thy own. — Thomson. 

Under Note 2,-0/ Wlio and Which. 
This is the horse whom my father imported. 
Those are the birds whom we call gregmous. 
He has two brothers, one of which I am acquainted with. 
What was that creature whom Job called leviathan ? 
Those which desire to be safe, should be careful to do that 

which is righto 
A butterfly which thought himself an accomplished traveller, 

happened to light upon a bee-hive. 
There was a certain householder which planted a vineyard. 

Under Note 4. — Nouns of Multitude, 
He instructed and fed the crowds who surrounded him. 
The court, who has great influence upon the public manners, 

ought to be very exemplary. 
The wild tribes who inhabit the wilderness, contemplate the 

ocean with astonishment, and gaze upon the starry heavens 

with delight. 

Under Note 5. — Mere Names. 

Judas (who is now another name for treachery) betrayed his 

master with a kiss. 
He alluded to Phalaris, — who is a name for all that iaj cruel. 

Under Note 6. — That Preferable. 

He was the first who entered. 

He was the drollest fellow whom I ever saw. 

This is the same man whom we saw before. 

Who is she who comes clothed in a robe of green? 

The wife and fortune whom he gained, did not aid him. 

Men who are avaricious, never have enough. 

All which I have, is thine. 

Was it thou, or the wind, who shut the door ? 

It was not I who shut it, 

The babe who was in the cradle, appeared to be healthy. 

Under Note 7. — Relative Clauses Connected. 

He is a man that knows what belongs to good manners, and 

who will not do a dishonourable act. 
The friend who was here, and that entertained us so much, will 

never be ^ble to visit us again. ogitized by Google 
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Tbe curiosities whioh he has brought home, and that we shall 
have the pleasure of seeing, are said to be very rare. 

Under Note 8. — Relative and Preposition, 

Observe them in the order they stand. 
We proceeded immediately to the place we were directed* 
My companion remained a week in the state I left him» 
The way I do it, is this. 

Under Note 9. — Adverbs for Relatives, 

Remember the condition whence thou art rescued. 

I know of no rule how it may be done. 

He drew up a petition, where he too freely represented his own 

merits. 
The hour is hastening, when whatever praise or censure I have 

acquired, will be remembered with equal indifference. 

Under Note 10. — Repeat the Noun, 

Many will acknowledge the excellence of religion, who cannot 

tell wherein it consists. 
Every difference of opinion is not that of principle. 
J^ext to the knowledge of God, this of ourselves seems most 

worthy of our endeavour. 

Under Note 11. — Place of the Relative, 

Thou art thyself the man that committed the act, who hast 

thus condemned it. 
There is a certain majesty in simplicity, which is far above the 

quaintness of wit. 
Thou hast no right to judge who art a party concerned. 
It is impossible for such men as those, ever to determine this 

question, who are likely to get the appointment. 
There are millions of people in the empire of China, whoso 

support is derived almost entirely from rice. 

Under Note \2,— What for That, 

1 had no idea but what the story was true. 

The post-boy is not so weary but what he can whistle. 

He had no intimation but what the men were honest. 

Under Note 13. — Adjectives for Antecedents, 
Some men are too ignorant to be humble ; without whidi 

there can be no docility. — Berkley. 
Judas declared him innocent; which he could not be, had he 

in any respect deceived the disciples.— Par^eu*. 
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Be accurate in all you say or do ; for it is important in all the 
concerns of life. 

Every law supposes the transgressor to be wicked ; which in- 
deed he is, if the law is just. 

RULE VL— PRONOUNS. 

When the antecedent is a collective noun conveying 
the idea of plurality, the Pronoun must agree with it in 
the plural number; as, "The council were divided in 
their sentiments." 

OBSERVATION" ON RULE VI, 

Host colleotive noons of the nenter gender, may take the regular plurdl 
Jarm^and be represented by a pronoun in the third person, plural, neuter; 
as, " The nations will enforce their laws." This construction comes under 
^ule 5th. To Bule 6th there are no exceptions. 

NOTE TO RULE VI. 

A collective noun conveying the idea of unity, requires a 
pronoun in the third person, singular, neuter, agreeably to 
Rule 5th ; as, " The nation will enforce its laws." 

FALSE SYNTAX UNDER RULE VL — PR9NOUNS. 
Tflie jury will be confined till it agrees on a verdict. 

[FoBMUUt— Not proper, because the pronoun it is of the singular number, and does 
not correctly represent Its antecedentjt^rj^. which is a collective noun« eonyejing tba 
Ides of plnralltj. But, according to Rule 6th, *' When the antecedent is a coUectiye 
noun conTeying the idea of plurality, the pronoun must agree with it in the plund 
numher.** Therefore, U should be they; thus, The jury will be confln«d im Hiejf 
agree on a yerdlct] 

In youth, the multitude eagerly pursue pleasure, as if it were 

its chief good. 
The council were not unanimous, and it separated without 

coming to any determination. 
The committee were divided in sentiment, and it referred the 

business to the general meeting. 
There happened to the army a very strange accident, which 

put it in great consternation. 
The enemy were not able to support the charge, and he dis« 
f persed and fled. 

The defendant's counsel had a difficult task imposed on it. 
The board of health publish its proceedings. 
I saw all the species thus delivered from its sorrows. 

Under Note to Rule ^th.—The Idea of Unity. 

I saw the whole species thus delivered from their sorrows. 
This ocmrt is famous for the justice of their decisions. 
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The convention then resolved themselves into a committee of 

the whole. 
The crowd was so great that the judges with difficulty made 

their way through them. 

RULE Vn.— PRONOUNS. 

When a Pronoun has two orjuore antecedents con- 
nected by andj it must agree with them in the plural 
number ; as, ^^ James and John will favour us with Uieir 
company." 

EXCEPTION FIRST. 

When two or more antecedents connected hjand^ serve merely to describe 
-one person or thing ; they are in apposition, and do not require a plural 
pronoun : as, " This great phiZosopher and statesman continued in public life 
till his eighty-second year." — " The same Spvrit^ %A^, and lifey which er^ 
Ughtenethj also sanctifieth, and there is not an other.'' — Penington. 

EXCEPTION SECOND. 

When two antecedents connected by andj are emphatically distinguished ; 
they belong to different propositions, and (if singular) do not require a plu- 
ral pronoun : as, " The ontler^ and not the ddkerj was restored to his oflEice." 
—"The good man, and the sinner too, shall have his reward." — "2HrfA, and 
truth only, is worth seeking for its own sake." 

EXCEPTION THIRD. 

When two or more antecedents connected by and, are preceded by the 
ai^tHtm^^ach, every, or no; they are taken separately, and do not require a 
pImlEil pronoun : as, ^'' Every plant and every tree produces others after its 
tind." — " It is the original cause oi every reproach and distress which has tt^ 
tended the government." — Junius. 

OBSERVATIONS ON RULE VH. 

Obs. 1. — ^When the antecedents are of different persons, the first person is 
preferred to the second, and the second to the third: as, " John, and thou, 
and I, are attached to our country." — " John and thou are attached to your 
country." 

Obs. 2. — The gender of pronouns, except in the third person singular, is 
distinguished only by their antecedents. In expressing that of a pronoun 
which has antecedents of different genders, the masculine should be preferred 
to the feminine, and the feminine to the neuter. 

FALSE SYNTAX UNDER RULE VH. — PRONOUNS. 
Discontent and sorrow manifested itself in his countenance. 

[FoBMULB.— Not proper, because the pronoun itsdf is of the singular number, and 
does not correctly represent its two antecedents discontent and sorrow, which aro 
connected by ana, and taken copjointly. But, according to Rule 7th, "When a pro- 
noun has two or more antecedents connected by amd, it must agree with them in tho 
plural number." Therefore, itself should be themselves ,' thus, Discontent and sorrow 
manifested tJi&mselves in his countenance.] 

Your levity and heedlessness if it continue, will prevent all 

substantial improvement. 
Poverty and obscurity will oppress him only who esteems it 

oppressire. ^ , 

Digitized by LjOOQ iC 
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Good sense and refined policy are obvious to few, because it 

cannot be discovered but by a train of reflection. 
Avoid haughtiness of behaviour, and affectation of manners : it 

implies a want of solid merit. 
If love and unity continue, it will make you partakers of one 

an other's joy. 
Suffer not jealousy and distrust to enter : it will destroy, like 

a canker, every germ of friendship. 
Hatred and animosity are inconsistent with Christian charity : 

guard, therefore, against the slightest indulgence of it. 
Every man is entitled to liberty of conscience,, and freedom 

of opinion, if he does not pervert it to the injury of others. 

RULE VIII.— PRONOUNS. 

When a Pronoun has two or more singular antece- 
dents connected by or or nor^ it must agree with them in 
the singular number : as, ^^ James or John will favour us 
with his company." 

OBSERVATIONS ON RULE VIII. ' 

Ob8. 1. — When a pronoun has two or more plural antecedents conne«ted 
by or or «or, it is of course plural, and agrees with, them severally. To the 
foregoing rule, there are properly no exceptions, 

Obs. 2. — When antecedents of different persons, numbers, or genders, are 
tjonnected by or or 7wr. they cannot be represented by a pronoun that is not 
applicable to each of them. The following sentence is therefore inaccurate : 
*' Either thou or /am greatly mistaken in our judgement on this subject." — 
Murray's Key, But different pronouns may be so c©nnected as to refer to 
snoh antecedents taken separately ; as, " By requiring greater labour from 
Buch slave or slaves^ than %e or she or they are able to perform." — Princess 
Digest. Or, if the gender only be different, the masculine may involve the 
feminine by implication ; as, *' If a man smite the eye of his servant or the 
eye of his maid that it perish^ he shall let him go free for his eye's sake." — 
MeoduSy xxl, 26. 

FALSE SYNTAX UNDER RULE VIII. — PRONOUNS. 

Neither wealth nor honour can secure the happiness of their 
votaries. 

[FoKMiTLE.— Not proper, because the pronoun th&if* is of the plural number, and 
does not correctly represent its two antecedents wealth and Twn&ur, which are con- 
nected by *«)/', and taken disjunctively. But, accordinsj to Rule 8th, "When a pro- 
noun has two or more singular antecedents counocted by or or noi\ it mast agree 
with thera in the singular number." Thorcfore, their should be its ; thus, Neither 
wealth nor honour can secure the happiness oiits voLaries.] 

Neither Sarah, Ann, nor Jane, lias performed their task. 

One or the other must relinquish their claim. 

A man is not such a machine as a clock or a watch, which will 

move only as they are moved. 
Eye or barley, when they are scorched, may supply the place 

of coffee. Digitized by Google 
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A man may see a metaphor or an allegory in a picture, as well 

as read them in a description. 
Despise no infirmity of mind or body, nor any condition of 

life, for they may be thy own lot. 

RULE IX.— VERBS. 

A finite Verb must agree with its subject, or nomi- 
native, in person and number : as, " I know ; thou knowst, 
or hnowest; he knows, or hrwweihJ^ — " The bird^ie^; the 
birds ;2y." 

OBSSRYATIOKS ON RULE IZ. 

Ob8. 1. — ^To this general rale for the verb, there are properly no exeepHons, 
The infimtive mood, haviiig no relation to a nominative, is of coarse exempt 
from saoh agreement ; andall the spedal roles which follow, virtually accord 
with this. 

Obs. 2.— Every ^t^ verb (that is, every verb not in the infinitive mood) 
must have some noon, pronoun, or phrase equivalent, known as the subjeofe 
of the being, action, or passion ; ana with this sabjeot the verb must agree 
in person and number. ^ 

Obs. 8. — Different verbs always Aave different subjects, expressed or un- 
derstood ; except when two or more verbs are connected in the same con- 
struction, or when the same verb is repeated for the sake of emphasis. 

Obs. 4. — ^Verbs in the imperative mood, commonly a^ree with the pronoan 
ihcu, ye. at you, understood; as, "Z>o [thou] as thou UBV^—Shak, ^^Thtsi 
God and be doing, and leave the rest with him."^-i>r. Sibe. 

Obs. 5. — The place of a verb can have reference only to that of the subject 
with which it a^i^rees, and that of the object which it governs : this matter is 
therefore sufficiently explained in the observations under Bule 2d and £nle 
20th. 

K0TE8 TO RULE IX. 

Note I. — " The adjuncts of the nominative do not control 
its agreement with the verb : as, Six months' interest was due." 
— W, Allen. " The propriety of these rules is evident." — Id, 
'* The mill, with all its appurtenances, was destroy ed,^^ 

Note II. — ^The infinitive mood, a phrase, or a sentence, is 
sometimes the subject to a verb : a subject of this kind, how- 
ever composed, if it is taken as one whole, requires a verb ia 
the third person singular; as, "^o lie is base." — "71; see the 
sun is pteasant."— "27^a^ you have violated the law, is evident." 
— "jpbr what purpose they embarked, is not yet known." — "JJoti 
far the change would contribute to his welfare^ comes to be con- 
sidered." — Blair. 

Obs. 1. — ^The same meaning will be expressed, if the pronoun •< be placed 
before the verb, and the infinitive, phrase, or sentence, after ft; as, "J55 is 
oaso to jie."— ' * M ia evident that you have violated the law.^^ The construction 
of the foljpwinff sentences is rendered defective by the omission of the pro- 
noun : Why do ye that which [it] is not lawful to do on the sabbath daysf' 
prie^te o^l' "^zJ^® show-bread which [U] is not lawftd to eat, but for th« 

Obs. 2.— When the mflnitive mood is made the subject of a finite verb, it 
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is used to express some action or state in the abstract; as, **7b ^ contents 
his natural desire." — Pope. Here to be stands for siiople existenee. In con- 
nexion with the iofinitive, a concrete quality may also be taken as an ab' 
Btract; as, "7I> be good is to behappv.^^ Here good and Aa/w^ express the 
q aality of goodness and the state ot happiness, considered abstractly ; and 
therefore these adjectives do not relate to any ])artictilar noun. So also the 
passive infinitive, or a perfect participle taken in a passive sense; as, ^^To 
he satisfied with a little, is the greatest wisdom." — ^^Iv appear discouraged, is 
the way to become so." Here the sati^action and the discouragement are 
oonsidered abstractly, and without reference to any particular person. 

. Obs. 8. — When the action or state is to be limited to a particular person or 
thing, the noun or pronoun may be introduced before the infinitive, by the 
preposition /(w: as, "/?>r a prince to be reduced by viUany to my distressful 
circumstances, is calamity enough." — 7>. of SaUust, 

Note III. — A neuter or a passive verb between two nomin- 
atives should be made to agree with that which precedes it ; 
as, " Words are wind :" except when the terms are transposed, 
and the proper subject is put after the verb by question or 
hyperbaton; as, "His pavilion were dark waters and thick 
clouds of the ^kj.''— Bible. "Who art thou?'— lb, "The 
wages of sin is death,'' — lb. 

NoTB IV. — When the verb has different forms, that form 
should be adopted, which is the most consistent with present 
and reputable usage in the style employed : thus, to say fa- 
miliarly, "The clock hath stricken^'' — "Thou laughedst&a^talkr 
edst, when thou oughtest to have been silent," — " He readeth 
and writeth, but he doth not cipher," — would be no better, 
than to use don*t, wont, can't, shan't, and didn't, in preaching. 

Note V. — Every finite verb not in the imperative mood, 
should have a separate nominative expressed ; as, "/ came, 1 
saw, I conquered :" except when the verb is repeated for the 
sake of emphasis, or connected to an other in the same con- 
struction; as, 

"They bud, bhw, wither, fall, and die," — Watts. 

FALSE SYNTAX UNDER RULE IX.— VERBS. 
You was kindly received. 

[FoKMiTLB.— Not proper, becanoe the passive rerb fjoas reeeiwd Is of the singular 
numberf and does not agree with Its nominative you^ which is of the second persoa, 
plural Bat, according to Bale 9th, ** A finite verb most agree with Its sabject, or 
nominative, in person and number."* Therefore, toas received should be «Mr« r^ 
reived; thus, You tffere kindly receiwd,] 

We was disappointed. 

She dare not oppose it. 

His pulse are too quick. 

Circumstances alters cases. 

He need not trouble himself. 

Twenty-four pence is two shillings. 

On one side was beautiful meadows. 

He may pursue what studies he pleasa ogtized by Google 
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What have become of our cousins ? 
There was more impostors than one. 
What says his friends on this subject 1 
Thou knows the urgency of the case. 
What avails good sentiments with a bad life ? 
Has those books been sent to the school ? 
There is many occasions for the exercise of patience. 
What sounds have each of the vowels ? 
There were a great number of spectators. 
There are an abundance of treatises on this easy science. 
While ever and anon there falls 
Huge heaps of hoary moulder'd walls. — Dyer, '^ 

He that trust in the Lord, will never be without a friend. 
Errors that originates in ignorance, is generally excusable. 
Be ye not as the horse, or as the mule, which have no under* 

standing. 
Not one of the authors who mentions this incident, is entitled 

to credit. 
The man and woman that was present, being strangers to hina, 

wondered at his conduct. 
There necessarily follows from thence these plain and unques* 

tionable consequences. 

O thou, for ever present in my way. 
Who all my motives and my toils survey. 

Tinder Note 1. — Nominatives with Adjuncts, 
The derivation of these words are uncertain. 
Four years' interest were demanded. 
One added to nineteen, make twenty. 
The increase of orphans render the addition necessary. 
The road to virtue and happiness, are open to all. 
The ship, with all her crew, were lost. 
A round of vain and foolish pursuits, delight some folks. 

Under Note 2. — Composite Subjects, 
To obtain the praise of men, were their only object. 
To steal and then deny it, are a double sin. 
To copy and claim the writings of others, are plagiarism. 
To live soberly, righteously, and piously, are required of all 

men. 
That it is our duty to promote peace and harmony among 

men, admit of no dispute. 

Under Note 3. — Verb between Nominatives. 
The reproofs of instruction is the way of life. 
A diphthong are two vowels joined in one syllable^^^f^ 
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So great an affliction to him was his wicked sons. , 
"What is the latitude and longitude of that island ? 
He churlishly said to me, " Who is you ?'' 

Under Note 4. — Adapt Form to Style. 

1. For the Familiar Style. 
"Was it thou that buildedst that house 1 
That boy writeth very elegantly. 

Couldest not thou write without blotting thy book 1 

Thinkest thou not it will rain to-day ? 

Doth not your cousin intend to visit you ? 

That boy hath torn my book. 

"Was it thou that spreadest the hay 1 

"Waa it James or thou that didst let him in 1 

He dareth not say a word. 

Thou stoodest in my way and hinderedst me, 

2. For the Solemn Style. 

The Lord has prepared his throne in the heavens ; and his king* 

dom rules over all. 
Thou answer'd them, O Lord our God : thou was a God that 

forgave them, though thou took vengeance of their inventions. 
Then thou spoke in vision to thy Holy One, and said — 
So then it is not of him that wills, nor of him that runs, but of 

God that shows mercy. 

Under Note 5. — Express the Nominative. 

New York, Fifthmonth 3d, 1823. 
Dear friend, Am sorry to hear of thy loss; but hope it may 
be retrieved. Should be happy to render thee any assist- 
ance in my power. Shall call to see thee to-morrow morn- 
ing. Accept assurances of my regard. A. B. 

New York, May 3d, P. M., 1823. 
Dear sir, Have just received the kind note favoured me with 
this morning ; and cannot forbear to express my gratitude 
to you. On further information, find have not lost so much 
as at first supposed ; and believe shall still be able to meet 
all my engagements. Should, however, be happy to see 
you. Accept, dear sir, my most cordial thanks. C. D. 

Will martial flames forever fire thy mind. 

And never, never be to Heaven resign'd ? — Pope. 

RULE X.— VERBS. 
When the nominative is a collective noun conveying 
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the idea of plurality, the Verb must agree with it in the 
plural number ; as, " The council were dividedJ^ 

OBSERVATION ON RULB X. 

To this rule there are no exception*. Whenever the collective noun con- 
veys the idea of plurality without the form, the verh is to be parsed by Rulo 
10th ; but if the nominative conveys the idea of unity or takes the plural 
form, the verb is to be parsed by Eule 9th. The only difficulty is, to deter« 
mine in what sense the noun should be taken. In modern usage, a plural 
verb is commonly adopted wherever it is admissible ; as, " The public ar4 
informed^—*''' The plamtitf' s counsel are of opinion," — " The committee wer€ 
instrucled,^'' 

NOTB TO RULE X. 

A collective noun conveying the idea of unity, requires a 
verb in the third person, singular ; and generally admits also 
the regular plural construction : as, " His army was defeated^* 
" His armies were defeated,'^^ 

FALSE SYNTAX UNDER RULE X. — ^VERBS. 
The people rejoices in that which should cause sorrow. 



[FoBMiTLB.— Not proper, because the verb rt^oice» is of the sioffnlar number, and 
lods not correctiy i^ree with its nominative people^ which is a coflective noun con- 
veying the Idea of plurality. But, according to Bule 10th, ** When the nomini^ve is 



does not correctly agree with its nominative people^ which is a collective noun con- 
veying the Idea of plurality. But, according to Bule 10th, ** When the nomini^ve is 
a collective noun conveying the idea of plurality, the verb most agree with it in the 

Cal number." Therefore, rejoices should be r^oU>6; thus, The people r^oice in 
which should cause sorrow.] 

The nobility was assured that he would not interpose. 

The committee has attended to their appointment. 

Mankind was not united hj the honds of civil society. 

The majority was disposed to adopt the measure. 

The peasantry go(« barefoot, and the middle sort makes use 

of wooden shoes. 
All the world is spectators of your conduct. 
Blessed is the people that know the* joyful sound. 

Under Note to Rule \0.—The Idea of Unity. 

The church have no power to inflict corporal punishments. 
The fleet were seen sailing up the channel. 
The meeting have established several salutary regulations. 
The r'^giraent consist of a thousand men. 
A. detachment of two hundred men were immediately sent. 
Every auditory take this in good part. 
In this business, the house of commons were of no weight 
Are the senate considered as a separate body ? 
There w-e a flock of birds. 

No society are chargeable with the disapproved cttiduct of 
particular members. n \ 

Digitized by LjOOQ iC 
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RULE XI.— VERBS. 

When a Verb has two or more nominatives connected 
by and^ it must agree with them in the plural number: 
as, 

'^Judges and senates have been bought for gold, 
Esteem and love were never to be sold." — Pope. 

EXCEPTION FIRST. 

When two or more nominativeB oonnected hyand^ servo merely to describ« 
One person or thing : they are in apposition^ and do not require a plural 
verb : as, ^* This puimopher and poet toot banished fVom his country.^' — >*2U2, 
trilnUiy find euiUmk, was paid unto them.'' — EerOy iv, 20. 
" Whose icy current and compulsive course 
^e'et/eeli retiring ebb, but keeps due on.'' — SJiakspeare, 

EXCEPTION SECOND. 

When two nominatives connected by and. are emphatically distinguished: 
thev belong to different propositions, and (if singular) do not require a plural 
verb: as, *^^AttUrUion, and not the s(3^ety of the state, was concerned^'' — Ckiii 
tmiih, 

^^Ay, and no too, was no ffood divimtjy—Shahspeare, 
"Z^tw, unJ j>ve ojUy, is the loan for love." — Young, 

EXCEPTION THIRD. 

When two or more nominatives connected by and, are preceded b;^ the 
a^ective each, every, or f^; they are taken separately, and do not require a 
plural verb : as, *^ When tvipart of their substance, and no one of their prop 
erties, is the same." — BiUUt, " Every limb and feature appears with %U 
respective grace." — Steele, 

EliCEPTION FOURTH. 

When the verb separates its nominatives, it agrees with that which yt^ 
eedes it^ And is understood to tne rest ; as. 



"• Forth in the pleasing spring. 

Thy heauiy wdUes, thy tendemessy and love." — Thomson, 

OBSERVATIONS ON RULE XI. 

Obs. 1 -The conjunction is sometimes understood ; as, 

" irt, empire, earth itself, to change are doomed." — BeaUie. 

0b8. 2« — In Oreek and LaUn, the verb frequently agrees with the nearest 
nominative, and is understood to the rest ; and tnis construction is some- 
times improperly imitated in English: as, *»Nt)j/i 6l MENEI nlam, iXirU. dy&vrii 
ra rata raSra." — " Nunc ver6 manet fides, spes, charitas ; tria haec."— " Now 
dbiaeth faith, hope, charity ^ these three." — ^1 Cor,, xiii, 13. 

Obs. 8. — When the nominatives are of different persons, the verb agrees 
with the first person in preference to the second, and with the second in 
preference to the third ; ibr thou and /(or he, thov, and /) are equivalent to 
we; and thou and he are equivalent to you: as, " Why speakest thou any 
more of thy matters t I have said, thou and Ziba divide the land.'*^ — 2 Sam^ 
ziz, 29. I. 0., ** divide ye the land." 

NOTES TO RULE XI. 

Note I. — When two subjects or antecedents are connected, 
one of which is taken affirmatively, and the other negatively, 

16* 
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they belong to different propositions ; and the verb or pronoun 
must agree with the affirmative subject, and be understood to 
the other : as, " Diligent industry^ and not mean savings, pro^ 
duces honourable competence." — " Not a loud voice, but strong 
proofs bring conviction." 

Note II. — When two subjects or antecedents are connected 
by as-well-as, but, or save, they belong to different proposi- 
tions; and, (unless one of them is preceded by the adverb 
not,) the verb and pronoun must agree with the former and 
be understood to the latter : as, " Veracity, as well as justice, 
is to be our rule of life." — Butler. " I^othing^ but wailings, 
was heard, — " None, but thou, can aid us." — " No mortal man^ 
save he, dec, had e'er survived to say he saw." — W, Scott 

Obs. 1. — The conjunction as, when it connects nominatives that are in ap* 
position^ is commonly placed at the beginning of the ?eLtence, so that the 
verb agrees with its proper nominative following the explanatory word; 
thus, **^« apoet^ he holds a high rank." — Murray. But when this conjunc- 
tion denotes a comparison between two nominatives, there must be two verbs 
exi)re8sed or unaerstood, each agreeing with its own subject ; as, " JSuch 
writers as he [is] have no' reputation among the learned." 

Obs. 2.— Some grammarians sa^ that but and sate^ when thev denote ex- 
ception, should govern the objective case, as prepositions ; but this is not ac- 
cording to the usage of the best authors. The objective case of nouns being 
like the nominative, the point can be proved only by the pronouns ; as, 
" There is none hut he alone." — Perkins's Theoloqy, 1608. *i There is none 
other hut lie^ — Mark, xii, 32. (This text is good authority as regards the 
case, though it is incorrect in an other respect : it should have been, " There 
is none hut he^ or, " There is na other than he^) ** JSo man hath ascended 

' ■' ■' "' *Not; 

,46. 
^ >but 

he that is in measure sanctified." — Penington. Save, as a conjunction^ is 
nearly obflolete. In Rev,, ii, IT, we read, " Which no man knoweth, saving 
he that receiveth it." 

Note III. — When two or more subjects or antecedents are 

preceded by the adjective each, every or no, they are taken 

separately, and require a verb and pronoun in the singular 

number: as, 

"And every sense, and every heart e« joy." — Thomson. 

" Each beast, each insect, happy in its own." — Pope. 

Note IV. — When words are to be taken conjointly as sub* 

jects or antecedents, the conjunction and must connect them. 

Obs. — In Latin, cum with an ablative, sometimes has the force of the con- 
junction et with a nominative ; as, " Dux cum aliquot principibus capiuntur." 
—Mvy. In imitation of this construction, some English writers have sub- 
stituted with for and, and varied the verb accordingly ; as, "A long course 
of time, with a variety of accidents and circumstances, are requisite to j>ro> 
duce these revolutions." — Hume. But, as the preposition mates its object 
only an adjunct of the preceding noun, this construction cannot be justified. 

Note V. — ^Two or more distinct subject phrases connected 
V ayid, require a plural verb : as, " To be wise in^our ovm eyes. 

ibyGOOg ^ ^ 
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to be wise in the opinion of the worlds and to he wise in the sight 
of cur Creator^ are three things so very different, as rarely to 
coincide. " — Blair. 

FALSE SYNTAX UNDER RULE XI. — ^VEKBS. 
Industry and frugality leads to wealth. 

[FoRMtTLE.— Not proper, because the verb leads is in the singular number, and doe« 
not correctly agree with its two nominatives, industry and frugalitfy^ which are con- 
nected by and^ and taken conjointly. But, according to Rule 11th, " When a verbiias 
two or more nominatives connected by andy it must agree with them in the plural 
number." Therefore Uad% should be lead; thus, Industry and liugality lead to 
WMdth.] 

Temperance and exercise preserves health.' 

Time and tide waits for no man. 

My love and affection towards thee remains unaltered. 

Wealth, honour, and happiness, forsakes the indolent. 

My flesh and my heart faileth. 

In all his works, there is sprightliness and vigour. 

Elizabeth's meekness and humility was extraordinary. 

In unity consists the security and welfare of every society. 

High pleasures and luxurious living begets satiety. 

Much does human pride and folly require correction. 

Our conversation and intercourse with the world is, in several 

respects, aff education for vice. 
Occasional release from toil, and indulgence of ease, is what 

nature demands, and virtue allows. 
What generosity, and what humanity, was then displayed ! 

What thou desir'st, 

And what thou fearst, alike destroys all hope. 

Under Note 1. — Affirmation with Negation. 
Wisdom, and not wealth, procure esteem. 
Prudence, and not pomp, are the basis of his fame. 
Not fear, but labour have overcome him. 
The decency, and not the abstinence, make the difference. 
Not her beauty, but her talents attracts attention. 
It is her talents, and not her beauty, that attracts attention* 
It is her beauty, and not her talents, that attract attention. 

Under Note 2. — As Well As^ But, or Save. 
His constitution, as well as his fortune, require care. 
Their religion, as well as their manners, were ridiculed. 
Every one, but thou, hadst been legally discharged. 
The buyer, as well as the seller, render themselves liable. 
All songsters, save the hooting owl, was mute. 
None, but thou, O mighty prince ! canst avert the blow. 
Nothing, but frivolous amusements, please the indolent. 
CaBsar, as well as Cicero, were admired for their eloquence. 
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Under Note 3. — Eac\ Every ^ or No. 

Each daj", and each hour, bring their portion of duty. 
Every house, and even every cottage, were plundered. 
Every thought, every word, and every action, will be brought 

into judgement, whether they be good or evil. 
The time will come, when no oppressor, no unjust maOj will 
be able to screen themselves from punishment. 
No bandit fierce, no tyrant mad with pride, 
No cavern'd hermit, rest self-satisfied. 

Under Note 4. — And Required. 

In this affair, perseverance with dexterity were requisite. 

Town or country are equally agreeable to me. 

Sobriety with humility lead to honour. 

The king, with the lords, and the commons, compose the 

British parliament. 
The man with his whole family are dead. 
A small house in addition to a trifling annuity, are still granted 

him. 

Under Note 5. — Distinct Suiject Phrases, 

To profess, and to possess, is very different things. 

To do justly, to love mercy, and to walk humbly with God, is 

duties of universal obligationo 
To be round or square, to be solid or fluid, to be large or 

small, and to be moved swiflly or slowly, is all equally 

alien from the nature of thought. 

RULE XII.— VERBS. 

When a Verb has two or more singular nominatives 
connected by or or nor, it must agree with them in the 
singular number : as,*^* Fear or jealousy affects him." 

OBSERVATION ON RULE XIL 

To thia rule there are properly no exceptiom. But in the learned languages, 
A plural verb is often employed with singular nominatives thus connected; 
aSi 

" Tunc nee mens mihi, nee color 
Certa sode manerU,^^ — HoraM. 
^ And the best scholars have sometimes improperly imitated this construo^ 
Hon in English ; as, 

" He comes — nor want nor cold his course delay ; 
Hide, blufthiog Glory I hide Pultowa's day."— iV. Johnton. 

NOTES TO RULE XH. 

Note I. — ^When a verb has nominatives of different persons 
or numbers, connected by or or nor^ it must agree with tha# 
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which is placed next to it, and he understood to the rest, in 
the person and number required; as, "Neither he nor his 
brothers were there." — " Neither you nor I am concerned."— 
** That neither they nor ye also die." — Numh , xviii, 3. 

Obs. 1. — When the latter nominative is parenthetical, the verb agrees witk 
the former only; as, "One example for ten) says nothing against the uni- 
versal opinion. ' — Lewh Hunt, " Ana we (or future ages) may possibly Aflfw 
a proof of it.^'—^^. Butter, 
. Obs. 2.— When the alternative is merely in the xoords^ not in the thougU^ 
the terms are virtually in apposition, and the principal nominative alone 
controls the verb ; but there is always a harshness in this mixture of diflfer- 
ent numbers: as, " AparathesiSf or'brackets, oowmteof two angular strokes, 
or hooks, enclosing one or more words." — WhUi/ng. " To show us that our 
own schemes^ or prudence, have no share in our advancements." — Addison. 
** The Mexican ^wr6«, or picture-writing, represent things, not words ; th^ 
exhibit images to the eye, not ideas to the understanding." — Murray -s 
Gram,, p. 243. 

Note II. — ^But when the nominatives require different forms 
of the verb, it is in general more elegant to express the verb, 
or its auxiliary, in connexion with each of them ; as, " Either 
thou art to blame, or I am,'*'' — " Neither were their numbers, 
nor was their destination known." 

Note III. — ^The speaker should generally mention himself 
last ; as, " Thou or / must go." — " He then addressed his dis- 
course to my father and »i^." But in confessing a fault he 
may assume the first place ; as, " / and Robert did it." — M. 
Edgeworlk, 

Note IV. — ^Two or more distinct subject phrases connected 
by or or nor,^ require a singular verb ; as, " Thai a drunkard 
should be poor ^ or that a fop should he ignorant^ is not strange." 

FALSE SYNTAX UJTOER RULE Xn. — ^VERBS. 
Ignorance or negligence have caused this mistake. 

[FoRMULK.— Not proper, because the verb Tia/ve caused Is of the plural number, and 
does not correctly agree with Its two nominatives, ignorance and negligence^ which 
are connected by or, and taken disjunctively. But, according to Rule 12th, "When a 
yerb has two or more singular nominatives connected by or or nor^ it most agre« 
with them in the singular number." Therefore, h(we caused should be has ccnued; 
thus, Ignorance or negligence has caused this mistake.] 

Neither imprudence, credulity, nor vanity, have ever been im* 

puted to him. 
What the heart or the imagination dictate, flows readily. 
Neither authority nor analogy support such an opinion. 
Either ability or inclination were wanting. 
Redundant grass or heath afford abundance to their cattle. 
The returns of kindness are sweet ; and there are neither hon. 

our, nor virtue, nor utility, in repelling l^m. 
The sense or drift of a proposition, often depe&d^ipon a single 

letter* Digitized by CiOOg IC 
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Under Note 1. — Nominatives that Disagree. 

Neither he nor you was there. 
Either the boys or I were in fault. 
Neither he nor I intends to be present. 
Neither the captain nor the sailors was saved. 
Whether one person or more was concerned in the businesii 
does not yet appear. 

Under Note 2. — Corrtplete the Concord. 

Are they or I expected to be there % 

Neither he, nor am I, capable of it. 

Either he has been imprudent, or his associates vindietire* 

Neither were their riches, nor their influence great. 

Under Note 3. — Place of the First Person,. 

I and my father were riding out. 

The premiums were given to me and George. 

I and Jane are invited. 

They ought to invite me and my sister. 

We dreamed a dream in one night, I and he. 

Under Note 4. — Distinct Subject Phrases. 

To practise tale-bearing, or even to countenance it, are great 

injustice. 
To reveal secrets, or to betray one's friends, are contemptible 

perfidy. 

RULE Xm.— VERBS. 

When Verbs are connected by a conjunction, they 
must either agree in mood, tense, and form, or have 
separate nominatives expressed: as, "He himself held 
the plough, sowed the grain, and attended the reapers."— 
" She was proud, but she is now humble." 

EXCEPTION. 

Verbs differing in mood, tense, or form, may sometimes agree with the 
Mune nominative, especially if the simplest verbs be placed first; as, 
" What nothing earthly gives or can destroy^ — Pope, 
" Some are, ana muei he, greater than the rest"— JS. 

OBSERVATIONS ON RULE XHI. 

Om* 1' — When separate nominatives are expressed, distinct sentences art 
formed, and the verbs have not a common construction. Those examples 
which require a repetition of the nominative mixrht be corrected equally well 
by Note 5th to Rule »th. 

^™- 2'--Thow parts which are common to several verbs, are generally ex- 
pressed to the first, and understood to the rest: as, " Every sincere endea- 
rour to amend shall be assisted, [shaU U] accepted, and [ahaU he\ rewarded." 
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" Honourably do the best you can" [do]. — " He thought as I did" [^in^J.— 
" You have seen it, but I have not" [seen it], — " If you will go, I will" [^o], 

NOTES TO RULE XIII. 

Note I. — ^The preterit should not be employed to form the 
compound tenses, nor should the perfect participle be used for 
the preterit. Thus: say, "To have gone^^ — not, "To hav© 
went;'' and, "I did it,''— not, "I done it." 

Note II. — Care should be taken, to give every verb its ap- 
propriate form and signification. Thus : say, " He lay by the 
fire," — not, " He laid by the fire ;" — " He had entered into the 
connexion," — ^not, " He was entered into the connexion ;" — " I 
would rather stay,'' — ^not, " I had rather stay," 

Obs. — Several verbs which resemble each other in form, are frequently 
confounded : as, toJUe^ tojl^; to lap, to lie; to sit, to set ; to faUy to/eU; to 
rend, to rent; to rtde, to rid: &c. Some others are often misapphed; as. 
learn, for teach. There are also erroneous forms of some of the compound 
tenses: as, ^^ We will he connlnced,^^ for, '"'•'Wo sTiaU he convinced f — "IiIAotJ 
Tiave seen himj" for, *' If I Jiad seen him." All such en-ors are to be corrected 
by the foregomg note. 

FALSE SYNTAX UNDER RULE XIII. — ^VERBS. 
They would neither go in themselves, nor suiFered others to 
enter. 

[FoRinrLB.^Not' proper, because the two verbs would, go and swfered^ which are 
connected without separate nominatives, do not agree in mood. But according to 
Eule 18th, "When verbs are connected by a coiy unction, they must either agree in 
mood, tense, and form, or have separate nominatives expressed." The sentence is best* 
corrected by changing suffered to tootUd suffer ; {would understood;) thus, They 
ViOtUd neither go In themselves, nor suffer others to enter.] 

Doth he not leave the ninety and nine, and goeth into the 
mountains, and seeketh that which is gone astray 1 

Did he not tell thee his fault, and entreated thee to forgive 
him? 

If he understands the business, and attend to it, wherein is he 
deficient ? 

The day is approaching, and hastens upon us, in which we 
must give an account of our stewardship. 

If thou dost not turn unto the Lord, but forget him who re- 
membered thee in thy distress, great will be thy condemna- 
tion. — Barclay, 

There are a few who have kept their integrity to the Lord, and 
prefer his truth to all other enjoyments. 

This report was current yesterday, and agrees with what wa 
heard before. 

Virtue is generally praised, and would be generally practised 
also, if men were wise. 



• Errors under this rule may gonerally he corrected in tkree ways : 1. By changing 
the first verb, to agree with the second— 2. By changing the second verb, to agreo 
With the first— S. By inserting the nominative. The form preferred, is in the Kay. 
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Under Note 1. — Preterite arid Participles. 

He would have went with us, if we had invited him. 
They have chose the part of honour and virtue. 
He soon b^un to be wearj of having nothing to do. 
Somebody has broke my slate. 
I seen him when he done it. 

Under Note 2. — Adapt Form to Senee. 

He was entered into the conspiracy. * 

The American planters grow cotton and rice. 
The report is predicated on truth. 
I entered the room and set down. 
Go and lay down, my son. 

With such books, it will always be difficuft to learn children to 
read. 

RULE XIV.— PARTICIPLES. 

Participles relate to nouns or pronouns, or else are 
governed by prepositions : as, Elizabeth^s tutor, at one 
time paying her a visit, found her employed in reading 
V\^r—Hume. 

EXCEPTION FIRST. 

A partidple Bometimes relates to a preceding phroM or smteHet^ of wliidh 
it forma no part ; as, 

<« Bat wer todoiU our sole delight, 
As being the contrary to his high will."— i/t2^oi». 

EXCEPTION SECOND. 

With an infinitive denoting beine or action in the abstract, a participle is 
sometimes also taken abttra/sUy ; (that is> without reference to any particular 
noun, pronoun, or other subject;) as, "To seem compelled, is disagreeable." 
— " To keep tlwAjs praying aloud, is plainly impossible.*' 

OBSERVATIONS ON RULE XIV. 

Obs. 1.— To this rule there are properly no other exceptions ^^ for we cannoi 
agree with Murray that it is strictly correct to make participles in ing the 
ttU^ecte or oly;ecte of verbs, while thev retain the government and adjuncts of 
participles: as, ** Not attending to this rule, is the cause of a Tery common 
VTTox,''^— Murray'* 8 Key, " He abhorred hemg in debt." — Ibid, " OaviUinf 
and objecting upon any subject, is much easier than clearing up difficulties." 
^^Bp» Butler* This mixed and erroneous construction of tlie participle, is t 
great blemish in the style of several English authors. It is at best a useless 
anomaly, which it is always easy to avoid ; as, " Inattention to this rule is 
the cause of a very common error." — " He abhorred <i<ft<."— " 7b cavil and 
ob;ect upon any subject is much easier than to dear up difficulties." 

Obs. 2.— The word to which the participle relates, is sometimes itndar- 
^tood / M, ** Granting this to be true, what is to be inferred from it ?"— JAr- 
f«y; T^ is, ** / oranting this to be true, ask what is to be inferred from 
it r ~" The very chin was, [/,] modestly speaking j [say,] as long as my whole 
lace. ■--Aaaison, Some grammarians have erroneously tamrht tiutt wA 
partlolpies are put absohtte. 
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Ob8. 8. — Participles are almost always placed after the words on which their 
oonstructiou depends, bat eometimes they are introduced before them ; as, 
** Immured in cypress shades, a sorcerer dwells." — MUon. 

NOTES TO RULE XIV. 

Note I. — Active Participles have the same government as 
the verbs from which they are derived; the preposition of, 
therefore, should never be used after the participle, when the 
verb does not require it. Thus, in phrases like the following, 
o^is improper : " Keeping of one day in seven," — " By preach- 
ing 0^ repentance," — "They left beating o/^Paul." 

Obs. — ^When participles are compounded with something that does not be- 
long to the verb, they oecome adiectivea; and, as such, tney cannot govern 
an object after them. The following sentence is tnerefore inaccurate: 
'*When Caius did any thing unbecoming his dignity." — Joneses Church Sis- 
tory. Such errors are to be corrected either by Note 15th to Rule 4th, or \)j 
changing the particle prefixed ; as, " Unbecoming to his dignity," or, "iVw 
becoming his aignity." 

Note II, — When a transitive participle is converted into a 
noun, o^must be inserted to govern the object following. 

Obs. 1. — ^An imperfect or a compound participle, preceded by an article, 
an adjective, or a noun or pronoun of the possessive case, becomes a 'MrlxiX 
noun ; and, as such, it cannot govern an object after it. A word which may 
be the object of the participle in its proper construction, requires the prepo* 
sition of^ to connect it witli the verbal noun ; as, 1. The Pabticiple: " Wor- 
ihiping idols, the Jews sinned." — " Ihus wormijping idols, — In worshiping 
idols, — or, By worshiping idols, they sinned." 2. The Vkkbal Noun: ''^ The 
fMorskipina aridols,--Such worshiping ^ idols, — or, Their worshiping qf \dio\ay 
was sinful.'^' //t the worshiping of idols^ there is sin." 

Obs. 2. — "V^^ien the use of the preposition produces ambip:uity or harsh- 
ness, the expression must be varied. Thus, the sentence, "He mentions 
NiwMswn/m^of a comment ary." is both ambiguous and awkward. If 
tfl^proSositionDe omitiea, tke word writing will have a double construc- 
tion, wqich is inadmissible. Some would say, " He mentions Newton writing 
a commentary." Tliis is still worse ; because it makes the leading word in 
sense thd adjunct in construction. The meaning may be correctly expressed 
thus : " He mentions that Newton wrote a commentary." " By his studying 
the Scriptures, he became wise." Here his serves only to render the sen- 
tence incorrect : all such possessives are to be expunged by Note 5th to Bule 
19th. 

Obs. 8. — ^We sometimes find a participle that takes the same case after as 
before it, converted into a verbal noun, and the latter word retained un- 
ehanged in connexion with it ; as, " I have some recollection of his father's 
being 9^ radges — *' To prevent its being a dry detail of terms."— ^«^. The 
noun after the verbal, is in apposition with the possessive goin^ before. 
Nouns that are in apposition witn the possessive case, do not admU the pos- 
sessive sign. But the above-mentioned construction is anomalous, and per- 
haps it would be better to avoid it ; thus ; "I have some recollection that 
his father was a judge." — " To prevent it from being a dry detail of terms." 

Obs. 4. — ^The verbal noun should not be accompanied by any adjuncts of 
the verb or participle, unless they be taken into composition ; as; ** The 
hypocrite's hope is like thegiving up of the ghost." The following phrase 
k therefore inaccurate : " Ix)r the m/>re easily reading of large numbers." 
Yet if we say, " For reading large numbers the more easUy^^^ the construc- 
tion is different, and not inaccurate. 

Note III. — ^A participle should not be used where the infin* 
9 
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hive mood, the verbal noun, a common substantive, op a 
phrase equivalent, will better express the meaning. 

Ob8..1c— Participles that have become nouns, maybe used as such with of 
■without the article ; as, »pMnq^ readingy writing, drawing. But we some- 
times find those which retain the government and the adjuncts of partidples, 
used as nouns before or after verbs ; as, ^^MucUing such disturbances, is un- 
lawftil." — " Bebelhon is rising against government." This moi^el construc- 
tion is liable to ambiguity, and ought to be avoided. The infinitive mood, 
the verbal or some other noun, or a clause introduced by the oonjunctioa 
ihatj will generallv express the idea in a better manner ; as, **^ excUe such 
disturbances, — The exdtmg of such disturbances, — TIte excitcUion of such dis- 
turbances,— or, ITiat one shmld excite such disturbances, is unlawful." 

Obs. 2. — ^After verbs signifying to persevere or to desist, the participle in 
ing, relating to the nominative, may be used in stead of the infinitive con- 
nected to the verb ; as^ " So when they continued asking him."— /oA», "nil. 
7. Here continued is intransitive, and asking relates to they, Greek, Us 61 
Mfisvop cpwTwvTc J avTdv. Latin, " Uiim ergo perseverarent interrogantes eum." 
But in sentences like the following, the participle seems to be improperly- 
made the object of the verb : " I intend doing it." — " I remember meeting 
him." Better, " I intend to do it." — " I remember to Jiave met him." Verba 
do not govern participles. 

Obs. 3. — After verbs of beginnina, omitting^ and avoiding, some writers 
employ the participle in English, though the analogy of general grammar 
evidently requires m such cases the mfinitive or a noun ; as, " It is now 
above tiiree years since he began printing.^^—I^r. Adam's -Pr^ to Bom, An-^ 
. , fixities, "He omits gitring an account of them." — Tooke's IHv, of Purley, 
' Vol. i, p. 251. " He studied to avoid ej^ressing himself too severely." — 
f;^^ Murray's Oram,, 8t»?, Vol. i, p: 194. If these examples are good English^ (for 
the point is questionable,) the verbs are all intransitive, and the {mrticiples 
relate to the nominatives going before, as in the text quoted in the preceding 
observation. But Murray, not understanding this construction, or not ob- 
serving what verbs admit of it, has very uuskillfully laid it down as a rale, 
that, "The participle with its adjuncts, may be considered as a substantive 
phrase in the objective case, governed by the preposition or verbi" whereas 
he himself, on the preceding page, had adopted n*om Lowth a different doc- 
trine, and cautioned the learner against treating words in ina, "as if they 
were of an am^A«5ioz<« species, partly fwwrw and partly wr6»/" that is, "partly 
nouns tLnd -pSLTtij participles ;''^ for, according to Murray, participles are verbs. 
The term " substantive phrase^'' is a solecism, invented merely to designate 
this anomalous construction. Copying Lowth again, he defines a phrase to 
b« " two or more words rightly put together ;" and whatsoever words are 
rightly put together, may be regumrly parsedr But how can one indivisible 
word DC made two different parts of speech at once t And is not this the 
situation of every transitive participle that is made either the s^ubject or the 
Meet of a verb ? Adjuncts never alter either the nature or the construction 
of the words on which they depend ; and participial nouns always difiG&r 
from participles in both. The former express a<^ion«a«^ii^«; tne latter 
attribute them to their agents or recipients, 

NoTB IV. — In the use of participles and of verbal nouns, th# 
leading word in sense, should always be made the leading or 
governing word in the construction. 

Obs. — A participle construed after the nominative or the objective case, is 
not equivalent to a verbal noun governing the possessive. There i-s some- 
times a nice distinction to be observed in the application of these two con- 
itructions. For the leading word in sense should not be made the adjunct 
in construction. The following sentences exhibit a disregard to this prin- 
ciple, and are both inaccurate : "He felt his strength's declining."—" He was 
•ensible of his strength declining." In the former sentence the noun ttrenfrtA 
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Bbonld be in the objective case, governed \ijfeU ; and in the latter, in the 
possessive, governed by cUdining* 

Note V. — ^Participles, in general, however construed, should 
have a clear reference to the proper subject of the being, action, 
or passion. The following sentence is therefore faulty : " By 
giving way to sin, trouble is encoimtered." This suggests that 
trouble gives wag to sin. It should be, " By giving way to sin, 
we encounter trouble." 

NoTB VI. — ^The preterit of irregular verbs should not b« 
used for the perfect participle: as, "A certificate wrote on 
parchment"— for, "A certificate written on parchment." This 
error should be carefully avoided. 

Note VII.— Perfect participles being variously formed, care 
should be taken to express them agreeably to the best usage : 
thiis, earnty snatcht, checkt, snapt, mixt, tost, are erroneously 
written for earned, snatched, checked, snapped, mixed, tossed; 
and holden,foughten, proven, are now mostly superseded by held, 
fought, proved, 

FALSE SYNTAX UNDER RULE XIV. — P-RTICIPLES. 
Examples under Note 1. — Expunge Of, 
In forming of his sentences, he was very exact. 

[PoRMULB.— Not proper, because the preposition of\^ used after the participle ^rm. 
Ing^ whose ver^ does not require it Bat, according to Note Ist under Kule 14th, 
•* Participles have the same government as the verbs from which they are derived ; 
the preposition of^ therefore, should not be used after the participle, when il^ verb 
does not require ii."" Therefore, q^shoold be omitted ; thus, In fbrmii^ his sentenoea, 
be was very exact] 

By observing of truth, you will command respect. 

I could not, for my heart, forbear pitying of mm. 

I heard them discussing of this subject. 

By consulting of the best authors, he became learned. 

Here are rules, by observing of which, you may avoid error. 

Under Note %— Insert Of. 
Their consent was necessary for the raising any supplies. 
Thus the saving a great nation devolved on a husbandman. 
[t is an overvaluing ourselves, to decide upon every thing. 
The teacher does not allow any calling ill names. 
That bummg the capitol was a wanton outrage. 
May nothing hinder our receiving so great a good. 
My admitting the fact will not affect the argument. 
Cain's killing his brother, originated in envy. 

Under Note 3. — Chan^ the Expression. 
CsBsar carried off the treasures, which his opponent had neg* 
lected taking with him.— G^pWiwit^^g.,,,,, ^ Google 
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It is dangerous playing with edge tools. 
I intend returning in a few days. 
Suffering needlessly is never a duty. 
Nor is it wise complaining. — Cowper, 
I well remember telling you so. 
Doing good is a Christian's vocation. — H, More. 
Piety is constantly endeavouring to live to God. It is earnest* 
ly desiring to do his will, and not our own. — Id. 

Under Note 4. — The Leading Word. 

/There is no harm in women knowing about these things. 
I They did not give notice of the pupil leaving, 
1 iThe sun's darting his beams through my window, awoko me. 
^ iThe maturity of the sago tree is known by the leaves being 
' covered with a delicate white powder. 

Under Note 5. — Reference of Participles. 

Sailing up the river, the whole town may be seen. 

Being consciour of guilt, death becomes terrible. 

By yielding to temptation, our peace is sacrificed. 

In loving our enemies, no man's blood is shed. 

By teaching the young, they are prepared for usefulness. 

Under Note 6. — Preterits for Participles. 

A nail well drove will support a great weight. 
See here a hundred sentences stole from my work. 
I found the water entirely froze, and the pitcher broke. 
Being forsook by my friends, I had no other resource. 

Under Note 1. — Form of Participles. 

Till by barbarian deluges o'erfiown. 

Like the lustre of diamonds sat in gold. 

A beam ethereal, sullied and absorpt. 

With powerless wings around them wrapt. 

Error learnt from preaching, is held as sacred truth* 

RULE XV.— ADVERBS. 

Adverbs relate to verbs, participles, adjectives, oi 
other adverbs: as, "Any passion that AaWt^% discom- 
poses our temper, or unfits us .for properly discharging 
the duties of life, has most certainly gained a v«ry danger* 
ous ascendency." — Blair. 

EXCEPTION FIRST. 
The adverbs yu and ywi, expressixig a simple afflnaation, and the adyerbi 
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no and nay, expreBsing a simple negation, ore always independent. The^ 
generally answer a question, and are equivalent to a whole sentence. Is it 
clear, tliat they ought to be called adverbs ? iV(0 

EXCEPTION SECOND. 

The word ameni which is commonly called an adverb, is often nsed inde* 
pendently at the beginning or end of a declaration or prayer; and is itself a 
prayer, meaning, soletUU, 

OBSERVATIONS ON RULE XV. 

0b8. 1. — On this rule I>r. Adam remarks, '* Adverbs sometimes likewise 
fva&Wty substantives f^ and gives Latin examples of the following import : 
" Homer jE)toin/^ an orator ;" — ^^Thdy Metellus ;" — ^^ To-morrow morning ;" — 
*^ Yesterday morning." But this doctrine is not well proved by such imper- 
fect phrases, nor can it ever be consistently admitted ; because It destroys 
the characteristic difference between au adjective and an tuherb, 

Obs. 2. — ^Whenever any of those words which are commonly used adverb- 
ially, are made to relate directly to nouns or pronouns, they must be reckoned 
adjectives^ and parsed by Rule 4th; as, "The above* verbs." — Dr. Adam. 
** God only:'— Bible, " He alone:'— Id, " Afar country."— /i. "ifo wine, 
— No new thing, — No greater joy." — Id, "Nothing else:'* — Blair, ^'•To- 
morrow TLoda:'— Scott, " This oeneath world." — Shak, " CaUmity enough:^ 
—Tr.ofSaausU ''Uj hither way,'' 

Obs. 8. — When words of an adverbial character are used after the manner 
of nouns, they must be parsed as nouns and not as a^herbs : as, " The Son of 
God — ^was not yea and nay, but in him was yea," — Bible, " For a ^eat 
while to come." — Id. " On tnis perhaps, this peradventure infamous for lies." 
— Young, " From the extremest umoard of thine head." — Shah. ** Prate of 
my whereabout," — Id, " An eternal now does always last." — Cowley, " Dis- 
course requires an animated no," — Oowper. 

Obs. 4. — Adverbs sometimes relate to verbs understood : as, " The former 
has written correctly : but the latter, eHegantly," " And, [/ say] truly, if 
they had been mindiul of that country from whence they came out, they 
n%ht have had opportunity to have returned." — Bieb,, xi, 15. 

Obs. 5. — ^To abbreviate expressions, and ^ve them vivacity, verbs of self- 
motion (as ao, come, rise, get, &q.) are sometnnes suppressed, being suggested 
to the mind by an emphatic adverb ; as, . 

** ni hence to London on a serious matter." — Shahspeare, 
«*riH». I'll in. Follow your friend's counsel. Ill in,"— Id, 
^^Atvay old man ; give me thy hand ; atcay." — Id, 
** Would you youth and beauty stay. 

Love hath wings, and will away." — Waller, 
^*Up, up, Glentarkinl rouse thee, hoi"— PT. Scott, 

Obs. 6. — Most conjunctive adverbs relate to two verbs at the same time, and 
thus connect the two clauses ; as, " And the rest will I set in order when I 
come."— 1 Oor,, xi, 84. Here when is an adverb of time, relating to the two 
verbs, wiU set and come ; the meaning being, " And the rest will I set in order 
§i iks time at which I come.'* 

NOTES TO RULE XV. 

Note I. — Adverbs must be placed in that position which 
will render the sentence the most perspicuous and agreeable. 

• Murray and Ms oopyi^ strongly condemn this use of above, and we do not con- 
tsndfor it; but, both ho and they, (as well as others,) have repeatedly employed the 
word In this manner: as, *'The ahove construction."— ifwrroy'* Oram.^ 8vo, p. 149. 
"The above instances."— p. 202. "The o&otJtf 'rule."— p. 270. »*Ia eiich Instances aa 
tka o&MM."— p. M. ** The same as the a&ova.'*— p. 60. 

17* 
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Obs. — For the placing of adverbs, no definite general rule can be given. 
Those which relate to adjectives, imtnediately precede them : and those which 
belong to compound verbs, are commonly placed after the nrst aoxiliary. 

Note II.— ^Adverbs should not be used as adjectives ; nor 
should they be employed, when quality is to be expressed, and 
not manner: as, "The soonest time;" — "lliine often infirm* 
ities ;" — " It seems strangely. ^^ All these are wrong. 
\ Note III. — With a verb of motion, most grammarians pre- 
fer hither^ thither, and whither, to here, there, and where, which 
are in common use, and perhaps allowable, though not so 
good ; as, " Come hither Charles," — or, " Come here.^ 

Note IV. — ^To the adverbs hence, thence, and whence, the 
prepositten yrom is frequently (though not with strict propriety) 
prefixed. It is well to omit all needless words. 

Note V. — The adverb how should not be used before the 
conjunction that, nor in stead of it ; as, " He said how he would 
go." Expunge how. This is a vulgar error. 

Note VI. — ^The adverb no should not be used with reference 
to a verb or & participle. Such expressions as, " Tell me whether 
you will go or no," are therefore improper : no should be notj 
for "^o" is understood afler it. 

Obs. — M is sometimes an adverb of degree ; and as snoh it has this pecn- 
liarity, that it can relate only to comparatives : as, "iVb more," — "iK> better," 
— "iV'^ greater," — "iV^ sooner." When this word is prefixed to a nonn. it is 
clearly an adjective, corresponding to the Latin twUue ; as, "^ clouoa, no 
vapours intervene." — Dyer, 

Note VII. — ^A negation, in English, admits but one n^a- 
tive word: as, "I could not wait any longer," — not, ^^no 
longer." Double negatives are vulgar. 

Obs. 1.— The repetition of a negative word or clause, strengthens the ne- 
gation ; as, " No, no, no." But two negatives in the same clause, destroy 
the negation, ana render the meaninfl: afiirmative; as, *^iV^or did they not 
perceive their evil plight." — MUton, That is, they did perceive it. 

Obs. ^,—Eoer and never are directly opposite m sense, and yet they are 
frequently confounded and misappUed even by respectable \vriter8; as "Sel- 
dom, or neoer, can we expect," <fec. — Blair'' e Lectures, p. 805. "Seldom, or 
tver, did any one rise," <fec. — Ihid,, p. 272. Here never is right, and ever is 
wrong. But as the negative adverb applies only to time, ever is preferable 
to never, in sentences like the following : " Now let man reflect but never so 
little on himself." — Burlamaqui, p. 29. " Which will not hearken to the 
voice of charmers, charming never so wisely." — Ps,, Iviii, 6. For the phrase 
wer 90, (which ought perhaps to be written as one word,) is a very common 
expression, denoting decree, however great or small ; as. " evereo little" — 
**ei>erso wisely." And it seems to be this, and not time, that is intended in 
the last two examples. 

Obs. 8. — By the customary (but faulty) omission of the negative before hut, 
that conjunction has acquired the adverbial sense of only ; and it may. when 
uaed with that signification, be called an adverb. Thus, the text, " He hath 
Bo^ grieved me but in part," [2 Our,, ii, 5,] might drop the native, an4 
•till convey the same meaning : " He hath grieved me but in part?' 
** Reason itself) but gives it edge and power."— P«b«^^t^ 
** Bom bid to die, and reasoning but to err."— /<i. '^'"8 ^^ 
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FALSE SYNTAX UNDER RULEl XV. — ADVERBS. 
Examples under Note 1. — The Placing of Adverbs. 
We were received kindly. 

[FoRifULB.— Not proper, because the adverb kindly Is not in the most soitabla 
place. Bat, according to Note 1st under Rule IStli, ** Adverbs must be placed in that 
position which will render the sentence the most perspicuous and agreeable.^ Tlio 
sentence will be improved by placing kindly before reetioed; thus, We were kiad^y 
received.] 

The work will be never completed. 

We always should prefer our duty to our pleasure. 

It is impossible continually to be at work. 

He impertinently behaved to his master. 

The heavenly bodies are in motion perpetually. 

Not only he found her busy, but pleased and happy even* 

Under Note 2. — Adverbs for Adjectives. 

Give him a soon and decisive answer. 
When a substantive is put absolutely. 
Such expressions sound harshly. 
Such events are of seldom occurrence. 
Velvet feels very smoothly. 

Under Note Z.'-Herefor Hither, dx. 

Bring him here to me. 

I shall go there agam in a few days. 

Where arp they all riding in so great haste 1 

Under Note 4. — From Hence, <tc. 

From hence it appears that the statement is incorreoi. 
From thence arose the misunderstanding. 
Do you know from whence it proceeds ? 

Under Note b.-^TIu Adverb How. 

You see how that not many are required. 

I knew how that they had heard of his misfortunes. 

He remarked, how time was valuable. 

Under Note d.— The Adverb No. 

Know now, whether this be thy son's coat or no. 
Whether he is in fault or no, I cannot tell. 
I will ascertain whether it is so or no. 

Under Note 7. — Double Negatives. 

I will not by no means entertain a spy. 
Nobody never invented nor discovered nothing, in no way tfl 
be compared with this. 
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Be honest, nor take no shape nor semblance of disguise. 
I did not like neither his temper nor his prmciples. 
Nothing never can justify ingratitude. 

RULE XVI.— CONJUNCTIONS. 

Conjunctions connect either words or sentences: as, 
" Let there be no strife, I pray thee, between me and 
thee, and between my herdmen and thy herdmen ; for 
we are brethren." — Gen., xiii, 8. 

EXCEPTION FIRST. 

The oonjanction that Bometimes serves merely to introduce a tenteDoe 
which is made the subject of a verb ; as, ''''That mind is not matter, i» cor* 
tain." 

EXCEPTION SECOND. 

When two corresponding con^junctions occur, in their usual order, the for- 
mer should be parsed as referring to the latter, which is more properly the 
connecting word ; asj '''•Neither sun nor stars in mauy days appeared."— -4c^ 
xxvii, 20. 

EXCEPTION THIRD. 

Miher, corresponding to or, and neitJier, corres^nding to nor or not, are 
Bometimes transposed, so as to repeat the oisj unction or negation at the end 
of the sentence; as, "Where then was their capacity of standing, or hia 
tUherP^— Barclay, "It is not dancrerous n^i^Aer." — BoUngbrolce, "He ia 
very tall, but not too taill neither.'*'' — Spectator, 

OBSERVATIONS ON RULE XVI. 

Obs. 1. — Conjunctions that cormQdt partickilar words^ generallyuoin similar 
parts of speech in a common dependence on some other term. Those which 
connect sentences or douses, commonly unite one to an other, either as an ad- 
ditional affirmation, or as a condition, a cause, or an end. They are placed 
letween the terms which they connect, except there is a transposition, and 
then they stand t>^ore the dependent term. 

Obs. 2. — Two or three conjunctions sometimes come together ; as, 
" What rests, Jmt that the mortal sentence pass f" — Jlfi^ion. 

Obs. 8.— Conjunctions should not be unnecessarily accumulated; aa, "-Bw< 
AND if that evil servant say in his heart."— ifattA«w, xxiv, 48. 6reek, 
" Eav 61 eitrnb xaxds Soi\os Ueivos,"" &c. Here is no and. 

Obs. 4.— vThe conjunction as often unites words that are in apposition ; as, 
•* He offered Tiirme^ b& aiournei/man.^^ [See Obs, 5, Hule xx.l So, likewise, 
when an intransitive verb takes the same case after as before it, by Rule 
xxi ; as, ^'Johnson soon after engaged as usher in a school." — Murray, ^'He 
was employed 6W ««A«r." This also is a virtual a^)po»i^«>». If after the verb 
** engaaed?'* we supply Tiimselfy ttsher becomes objective, and is in apposition 
with the pronoun. 

Obs. b.—As frequently has the force of a relative jjronoun ; aa. " Avoid 
such flw artf vicious." "But to as manyaw received him," &c. "He then 
read the conditions asfoUnw,'*'' Here as represents a noun, and is the subject 
of a verb. [See Tooh^s Diversions ofPurtey.'] But when a clause, or sen- 
tence, is the antecedent, it is better to consider as a conjunction, ana to sup- 
ply the pronoun it ; as, " He is angry, as [it] appears by this letter." 

Obs. 6.— The conjunction that is ft-equently understood ; as, 
" Thou wamst me [thai] I have done amiss."— *Si»tt. 

Obb 7. — After than or at expressing a comparison, there is usually an el- 
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lipBis of some word or words. The constmction of the words employed may 
be known by supplying the ellipsis; as, "She is yomiger than I" [am], — 
** He does nothing who endeavours to do more than ^hat] is allowed to 
humanity." — Johnson. " My punishment is greater than [what] 1 can bear." 

NOTES TO RULE XVL 

Note I. — ^When two terms connected refer jointly to a third, 
they must be adapted to it and to each other, both in sense 
and in form. Thus : in stead of, ^ It always has, and always 
will be laudable," say, " It always has been^ and it always will 
be laudable." 

Note II. — ^The disjunctive conjunction lest or but, shoWId not 
be employed where the copulative that, would be more proper : 
as, '^ I feared that I should be deserted ;" not, '^ lest I should 
be deserted." 

Note III. — After else, other, rather, and all comparatives, the 
latter term of comparison should be introduced by the con- 
junction than: as, "Can there be any other than thisi" — 
H€farris. " Is not the life more than meat ?" — Bible. 

Note IV. — ^The words in each of the following pairs, are the 
proper correspondents to each other ; and care should be taken, 
to give them their right place in the sentence. 

1. Though — yet; as, ^^ Though he were dead, yet shall he 
live." — John, xi, 25. 

2. Whether — or ; as, " Whether there be few or many." 

3. Either — or ; as, " He was either ashamed or afraid*!' 

4. Neiiher — nor; as, "John the Baptist came neither eating 
bread nor drinking wine." — Luke, vii, 33. 

5. Both — and; as, " I am debtor both to the Greeks and to 
the Barbarians." — Horn,, i, 14. 

6. Such — as ; as, " An assembly such as earth saw never," 
— Cowper, 

7. Such — that; with a finite verb following, to express a 
consequence : as, " My health is such that I cannot go." 

8. As — as; with an adjective or an adverb, to express 
equality : as, "The peasant is as gay as he." — Cowper. 

9. As — so ; with two verbs, to express equality or propor- 
ion : as, "-4s two are to four, so are six to twelve." 

10. So — as; with an adjective or an adverb, to limit the 
degree by comparison : as, " How can you descend to a thing 
so base as falsehood ?" 

.11. So — as; with a negative preceding, to deny equality: 
as, " No lamb was e'er so mild as he." — Langhorne, 

12. So — as ; with an infinitive following, to express a con* 
sequence : as, " These difficulties were so great asXo discourage 

^ 9* 
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13. So — ihat; with a finite verb following, tp express a 
consequence : as, '' He was so much injured, thai he could not 
walk.*^ 

FALSE SYNTAX UNDER RULE XVI. — CONJUNCTIONS. 
Examples under Note 1. — Two Terms with One, 
The first proposal was essentially different and inferior to tho 
second. 

[FoRMiTLB.— Not proper, because the preposition to. Is used with Joint referenee to 
the two adjectives different and inferior^ which reqaire different prepositions. Bat, 
according to Note 1st under Kule 16th, ** When two terms connected refer jointlj to % 
third, they must be adapted to it and to each other, both in sense and in fbrm.^ The 
sentence may be corrected thus; The first proposal was essentially different/^ons tlM 
•econd, and inferior to it] 

He has made alterations and additions to the work. 

He is more bold, but not so wise, as his companion. 

Sincerity is as valuable, and even more so, than knowledge. 

I always have, and I always shall be, of this opinion 

What is now kept secret, shall be hereafter displayed and 

heard in the clearest light. 
We pervert the noble faculty of speech, when we use it to the 

defaming or to disquiet our neighbours. 
Be more anxious to acquire knowledge than of showing it. 
The court of chancery frequently mitigates and breaks the 

teeth of the common law. 

Under Note "H.—Lest or But for That. 

We were apprehensive lest some accident had happ^ied. 

I do not deny but he has merit. 

Are you afraid lest he will forget you 1 

These paths and bow'rs, doubt hot but our joint handa^ 

Will keep from wilderness. — Milton, 

Under Note 3. — Prefer Than. 
It was no other but his own father. 
Have you no other proof except this ? 
I expected something more besides this. 
He no sooner retires but his heart bums with devotion. 
Such literary filching is nothing else but robbery. 

Under Note 4 — 0/ Correspondents. 

Neither despise or oppose what you do not understand. 

He would not either do it himself nor let me do it. 

The majesty of good things is such, as the confines of them ara 

reverend. 
Whether he intends to do so, I cannot tell. ^ ,, GooqIp 
Send me such articles only, that are adapted to' Sis ifflrket 
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As far as I am able to iudge, the book is well written. 

No errors are so trivial but they deserve correction. "^ 

It will improve neither the mind, nor delight the fancy. 

The one is equally deserving as the other. -^ 

There is no condition so secure as cannot admit of changed 

Do you think this is so good as that ? 

The relations are so obscure as they require much thought. 

None is so fierce that dare stir him up. 

There was no man ^sanguine who did not apprehend somt/ 
ill consequence. 

I must be so^candid to own tbat>I do not understand it* 

The book is not as well printed as it ought to be. 
So still he sat as those who wait 
Till judgment speak the doom of fate. — Scott. 

RULE XVn.— PREPOSITIONS. 

Prepositions show the relations of things: as, "He 
came^om Rome to Paris, in the company of many em- 
inent men, and passed wiih them through many cities," 
— Analectic Magazine. 

XXCEPnON FIRST. 

The preposition to, before an abstract infinitive, and at the head of a phraM 
whioh la made the subject of a verb, has no proper antecedent term of rela- 
tion ; as, "7b learn to die, is the great business ot life." — DiUwyn. ** Never- 
theless, to abide in the flesh, is more needful for you." — St, Pavl, "2b be 
reduced to poverty, is a great affliction." 

EXCEPTION SECOND. 

The preposition^br, when it introduces its object before an infinitive, and 
the whole phrase is made the subject of a verb, has properly no antecedent 
term of relation ; as, "/br us to learn to die, is the great busmess of Hfe." — 
" Nevertheless, /br me to abide in the flesh, is more needful for you." — ''''For 
an old man to be reduced to poverty, is a very great affliction." 

•BSERVATIONS ON RULE XVH. 

Obs. 1. — ^In parsing any ordLmmj preposition, the learner should name ifu 
two terms tf ths relation, and applv the foregoing rule. The principle is 
simple and etymological, yet not the less important as a rule of syntax. 
Among tolerable writers, the prepositions exhibit more errors than any other 
eaual number of words. This is probably owing to the oareless manner in 
wnich they are usually slurred over in parsing. 

Ob8. 2. — ^If the learner be at any loss to discover the two terms of relation, 
let him ask and answer two questions / first, with the interrogative tohat be- 
fore the preposition, to find the antecedent ; and then, with the same pro- 
noun after the preposition, to find the subsequent term. These questions 
answered according to the sense, will always give the true terms. If one 
term is obvious, find the other m this way .• as, " Day unto day uttereth 
speech, and night unto nicrht showeth knowledge."— P«a/. What unto day t 
Ans. ^^ Uttereth unto day:"' What unto night? Ans. ^''Showeth unto night.^ 
To parse rightly is to understand rightly ; and what is well expressed, it ia 
a shame to misonddrstand or misinterpret. 
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Ob3. 3. — When a preposition begrins or ends a sentence or clause, the terms 
of relation are transposed ; as, " To a studious man. action is a rdi^^'^ — 
Jiwrgh, ''''Science they [the ladies] do not pretend to." — Id, " Until 1 have 
done that which I have epohen to thee of." — Qen,^ xxviii, 15. 

Obs. 4.— The former or antecedent term of relation may be a noun, an ad- 
jective, a pronoun, a verb, a participle, or an adverb : the laUir or eubeequeni 
term may be a noun, a pronoun, a pronominal adjective, an infinitive verb, 
or an imperfect or preperfect participle. The word governed by the prepo- 
sition, is aJways the evheequerU term, however placed. 

Obs. 5.— Both the terms of relation are usually expressed ; though either 
of themTiwyfttf understood; as, 1. 2he former— '''^ All shall know me, {reck- 
oning] FEOM the least to the greatest.'^— ifisft.^ viii, 11. [I »aij\ " in a word, 
it would entirely defeat the purpose."— ^totr. 2. The tett«^—" Opinions 
and ceremonies [which'] they would die ro»." — Locke. "In \iho8e] who ob- 
tain defence, or who defend." — Pope, 

Obs. 6. — ^The only proper exceptions to the foregoing rule, are those whicli 
are inserted above, unless the aDstract infinitive used ns a predicate is also 
to be excepted ; as, "To reason right, is to submit." — Pope. But here most 
if not all grammarians would say, the verb w, is the antecedent or governing 
term. The relation, however, is not such as when we say, " He is to sub- 
mit ;" but, perhaps, to insist on a different mode of parsing these two infini- 
tives, woula be a needless refinement. In relation to tne infinitive, 2V. 
Adam remarks, that the preposition to is often taken aheolutely ; as, " To con- 
fess the truth." — " To proceed." But the assertion is not entirely true ; nor 
are his examples appropriate ; for what he and many other grammarians call 
the infinitive absolute, evidently depends on something vnaerstood^ and the 
preposition is surely in no instance indepen dent of wh&t follows it, and is 
therefore never entirely absolute. Prepositions are not to be supposed to 
have no antecedent term, merely because they stand at the head of a sen- 
tence which is made the subject of a verb: for the sentence itself often con- 
tains that term, as in the following example : "/n what way mind acts upon 
matter, is unknown." Here in snows tne relation between acts and u^y; 
because it is suggested, that mind acts in some way^ 

Obs. 7. — ^The preposition (as its name implies) precedes the word which it 
governs. But, m poetry, the preposition is sometimes placed after its object ; 
as, 

" Wild Carron's lonely tooods among." — Zanghome, 

Obs. B. — ^In the familiar style, a preposition governing a relative or an in- 
terrogative pronoun, is often sepamtea fVom its object, and connected with 
the other term of relation; as, " Whom did he speak to/" But it is more 
dignified, and in general more graceful, to place the preposition before the 
pronoun ; as, "2b whom did he speak?" 

Obs. 9.— Two prepositions sometimes come together ; as, " Lambeth i» 
over against Westminster-abbey." — Murray. 

" And from before the lustre of her face." — Thomson. 
" Blows mildew/row* between his shrivePd lips. — Gotcper, 

These should be written as compounds, and taken together in pusing ; fof 
if we parse them separately, wc must either call the first an advSrby or sup- 
pose some very awkward ellipsis. 

Obs. 10. — Two separate prepositions have sometimes a joint reference to 
the same noun : as, " He boasted o/", and contended/or, the pTivil«ge." This 
construction is formal, and scarcely allowable, except in the law style. It ii 
better to say, " He boasted of the privilege, and contended for it." 

Obs. 11. — The preposition into, expresses a relation produced by motion or 
change ; and in, the same relation, without reference to motion : nence, " to 
walk into the garden," and. "to walk in the garden," are very dift'erent. 

Obs. 12. — Between or betioixt is used in reference to two things or parties: 
amona or amidst, in reference to a greater number, or to something by which 
an other may be surrounded ; as, 

" Thou pendulum betwixt a smile and tear," — JByron, [p 
" The host hettpeen the mountain and the shore* —iif.^ 
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<* To meditate amongst decaT, and stand 
A ruin amidst ruins." — la, 

NOTES TO RULE XVH 

Note I. — ^Prepositions must be chosen and employed agree* 
ably to the usage and idiom of the language, so as rightly to 
express the relations intended. 

Note II. — ^An ellipsis or omission of prepositions is inele- 
cant, except in those phrases in which long and general use 
has sanctioned it. In the following sentence, ofis needed. 

" I will not flatter you, 

That all I see in you is worthy hve^-^ Shak. 

FALSE SYNTAX UNDER RULE XVIL— PREPOSITIONS. 
Examples under Note 1. — Choice of Prepositions, 
Her sobriety is no derogation to her understanding. 

[FoRiiULX. — ^Not proper, because the relation between derogation and underatand* 
ing is not correctly expressed by the preposition to. But, according to Note 1st un<. 
derRule 17th, ^Prepositions must be chosen and employed agreeably to the ussm 
and idiom of the language, so as rightly to express the relations Intended.^ This reCa* 
tiott would be better expressed by//'om; thus, Her sobriety is no derogation yVYM» h«> 
understanding.] 

She finds a difficulty of fixing her mind. 

This affair did not &11 into ^s cognizance. 

He was accused for betraying his trust. 

There was no water, and he died for thirst. 

1 have no occasion of his services. 

You may safely confide on him. 

I entertain no prejudice to him. 

You may rely in what I tell you. 

Virtue and vice differ widely with each other. 

This remark is founded in truth. 

After many toils, we arrived to our journey's end, 

I will tell you a story very different to that. 

Their conduct is agreeable with their profession. 

Excessive pleasures pass from satiety in disgust. 

I turned into disgust from the spectacle. 

They are gone in the meadow. 

Let this be divided between the three. 

The shells were broken in pieces. 

The deception has passed among every ono. 

They never quarrel among each other. 

Amidst every difficulty, he persevered. 

Let us go above stairs 

I was at London, when this happened. 

We were detained to home, and disappointed in our walk* 

This originated from mistake. 

18 
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The Bridewell is situated to the west of the Citj-Hall, and it 
has no communication to the other buildings. 

I am disappointed of the work ; it is very inferior from what 
I expected. 

Under Note 2. — Omission of Prepositions. 

Be worthy me, as I am worthy you. — Dryden, 
They cannot but he unworthy the care of others. 
Thou shalt have no portion on this side the river. 
Sestos and Abydos were exactly opposite each other. 
Ovid was banished Rome by his patron Augustus. 

RULE XVUL— INTERJECTIONS. 

Interjections have no dependent construction: as, " 01 
let not thy heart despise me." — Johnson, 

OBSERVATIONS ON RULE XVIH. 

Ob8. 1.— To this rule there are properly no tsxeepUont. Though interjeo- 
tioils are sometimes uttered in close oonnexion witn other words, yet, bein^ 
mere si^ns of passion and feeling, they cannot have any strict gnunmati^ 
relation, or dependence aocordin'jr to the sense. Being destitate idike of re- 
lation, agreement, and government, they must be used independently, if 
used at all. 

Obs. 2. — The interjection is common to many languages, and is fn* 

auently prefixed to nouns or pronouns put absolute by direct address ; as, 
Arise, O Lord; O God, lift up thine hand."— P#(rf«M, x, 12. "O ye of 
little faith V^—MaL^ vi, SO. The Zaiin and Oreei grammarians, therefove, 
made this interjection the sign of the vocative case; which is the same as the 
nominative put absolute h^ ^dress in English. 

Obs. 8. — " Inteijections in English have no government." — Zowfh, When 
a word not in the nominative absolute, follows an interjection, as part of an 
imperfect exclamation, its construction depends on something underttood ; 
as, " Ah WW.'"— that is, " Ah 1 pity me."—" Alas/or them P'— that is, " Alas I 
I tiffh for them." — " 0/or that warning voice I" — that is, " O ! how I long for 
that warning voice I" — ** 1 that they were wise I" — that is, " 1 how ItoUk 
that they were wise I" Such expressions, however, lose much of their viva- 
city, when the ellipsis is supplied. 

Obs. 4. — Inteijections may oe placed before or after a simple sentence, and 
sometimes between its parts ; but they are seldom allowed to interrupt the 
connexion of words closely united in sense. Murray's definition of an inter- 
jection is faulty, and directly contradicted by his example : '* O virtue 1 how 
amiable thou art I" 



CHAPTER m.— GOVERNMENT. 

OovemmenthsiS respect only to nouns, pronouns, verba, 
participles, and prepositions; the other five parts of 
speech neither govern nor are governed. The governing 

Tds, may be either nouns, pronouns, verbs, participle^ 
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or prepositions; the words governed are either nouns, 
pronouns, verbs, or participles. In parsing, the learner 
must remember that the rules of government are not to 
be applied to the governing words, but to those which 
are governed; and which, for the sake of brevity, are 
often technically named after the particular form or mod- 
ification assumed ; as, possessives, objectives^ same cases, in* 
Jinitives, gerundives. Taken in this way, none of the 
following rules can have any exceptions. 

Obs.— The Arrangement of words, (which is treated of in the observfttions 
on the rales of construction,) is an important part of syntax, in which not 
only the beaaty but the propriety of language is intimately concerned, and 
to which particular attention should therefore be paid in comi>osition. But 
it is to be remembered, that the mere collocation of words in a sentence 
never affects the method of parsing them j on the contrary, the same words, 
however placed, are always to be parsed in preciselv the same way, so long 
as thev express precisely the same meaning. In order to show that we have 
parsed any part of an inverted or difficult sen tence rightly, we are at liberty 
to declare the meaning by any arrangement which wul make the construc- 
tion more obvious, provided we retain both the sense and all the words un- 
altered ; but to drop or alter any word, is to pervert the text and to make a 
mook^ of parsing. Grammar rightly learned, enables one to understand 
both the sense and the oonstructiou of whatsoever is rightly written; and he 
who reads what he does not understand, reads to little purpose. With great . 
indignity to the muses, several pretenders to grammar have foolishly taught, 
that, ** in parsing poetry, in order to come at the meaning of the author, the 
learner will find it necessary to transpose his language." — Kxrlcham'e Or.^p, 
166. See also Merchant, WUcoXy HutL, and others, to the same effect. To 
what purpose can he transpose a sentence, who does not first see what it 
means, and how to explain or parse it as it stands ? 

RULE XIX.— POSSESSIVES. 

A noun or a pronoun in the Possessive case, is gov* 
emed by the name of the thing possessed ; as, 
" Theirs is the vanity, the learning t/iine ; 
" Touch'd by Hiy hand, again homers glories shine." 

OBSERVATIONS ON RULE XIX. 

0b8. 1. — Every possessive is governed by some noun expressed or under- 
stood, except sucn as (without the possessive sign) are put in apposition 
with others so governed ; and for every possessive termination there must 
be a separate governing word. The possessive sign may and mtiet be omit- 
ted in certain cases ; but it is never omitted hy mipeis, as Murray errone« 
onsly teaches. The four lines of Note 2d below, are sufficient to show, in 
every instance, when it must be used, and when omitted ; but Murray, after 
as many octavo pages on the point, stul leaves it undetermined. If a person 
knows what he means to say, let him express it according to the note, and 
he shall not err. 

. Obs. 2. — ^The possessive case generally comes immedi€Uely btfore the goV" 
crning noun ; as, '* All nature's difference keeps all nature's peace." — -^5P* 
•* La<5r ! be thine [i. e. thy walk] the Christianas walk."— C*. Observer, But 
t# this general principle tnere are some exceptions : aa, 
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X. When an adjective intervenes ; as, " Flora's earliest smeUsy^Jfiltan, 
" Of WilTs last night's lecture:'— Spectator, 

2. When the possession is affirmed or denied ; as, " The book is fnine^ 
and not John's:^ But here the governing noun may be suppUed in its proper 
place ; and, in some such sentences, it must he, else a pronoan will be the 
only governing word : as, " Ye are Cnrist's [disciples], and Christ is God's" 
[son].— aS^. Fatd. 

8. When the case occurs without the sign ; as, " In her brother Absalom^s 
house." — Bible, '•''David and Jonathan's friendship." — '•^Adam and Eve's 
morning hymn." — Dr, Ash, " Behold, the heaven, and the heaven of heav- 
ens, is the Lord's thy God.''''— Devi., x, 14. 

Obs. 8. — Where the governing noun cannot be easily mistaken, it is often 



putitive, naturally suggests a plurality of the same kind. 

Obs. 4. — When two or more nouns of the possessive form are in any way 
connected, they usually refer to things indiviaually different, but of ^fjiwae 
name ; and, when such is the meaning, the governing noun is understood 
wherever the sign is added without it : as, 

" From Stiles's pocket into Nokes's^'' [pockef]. — S, BuUer. 
" Add Nainire's, OuxUmCs, Eeason's, Passion's strife." — Pope. 

Obs. 5. — ^The possessive sign is sometimes annexed to thatpart of a com- 
pound name, which is, of itself, in the objective c:\ae ; as, " The captainrqf- 
the-fuard's house." — Bible, " The Bar drof- Lomond's lay is done." — Sogg. 
" Of the ChUdren-of -Israel's half thou shalt take one portion."— 3^f».-, xxxi, 
80. Such compounds ought always to be written witn hyphens, and parsed 
together as possessives governed in the usual way. The words cannot be ex- 
plained separately. 

Ob9. 6. — In the following phrase, the possessive sign is awkwardly added 
to a distinct adjective: "In Henry the Mghth^s time." — Walker's Key, In- 
trod, p. 11. Better, "In the time of Henry the Eighth." But, in the fol- 
lowing line, the adjective elegantly takes the sign ; because there is an ellip- 
sis of both nouns : 

" The rich man's joys increase, the poofs decay." — Goldsmith. 

Obs. 7. — To avoid a concurrence of hissing sounds, the s is sometimes 
omitted, and the apostrophe alone retained to mark the possessive singular: 
as, " For conscience' sake." — Bible, ^^Moses' minister." — Ibid, ^^Felix' room." 
— Ibid. ^^AchiUes' wrath." — Pope, But the elision should be sparingly in- 
dulged. It is in general less agreeable than the regular form ; as, Biabs' for 
Mcks's,— Barnes* for Barnes's. 

Obs. 8. — Whatever word or term gives rise to the direct relation of prop- 
erty, and is rightly made to govern the possessive case, must be a noun — 
must be the name of some substance, qualitv, state, or action. When there- 
fore other parts of speech assume this relation, they become nouns; as, 
" Against the day ot my burying." — John, xii, 7. *' Of my whereabotU." — 
Shak, " The very head and front of my offending,"— Id. 

Obs 9. — Some grammarians say, that a participle may govern the possess- 
ive case before it, and yet retain the government and adjuncts of a partici- 
ple; as, "We also properly say, * This will be the effect of the pupu's com^ 
posing frequently.' " — Murray's Gram, " What can be the reason of the 
eommittee's having delayed this business ?" — Murra/y's Key. This construc- 
tion ia/aiUty, because it confounds the properties of different parts of speech, 
and produces a hybridous class between the participle and the noun ; " but 
this,'' says Lowth, " is inconsistent ; let it be either the one or the other, and 
abide by its proper construction." It is also unnecessary, because the same 
idea may be otherwise expressed more elegantly ; as, " This will be the effect 
if thepupU compose frequently."—" Why have the committee delayed this busi- 

NOTES TO RULE XIX. 

Tote I. — ^In the use of the possessive case, its appropriate 
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form should be observed : thus, write merCsy hers^ its, ours, 
yours, theirs; and not, mens\ her*s, ifs^ our*s, your*s^ their* s. 

Note 11. — When nouns of the possessive case, are connected 
by conjunctions, or put in apposition, the sign of possession 
must always be annexed to such, and such only, as inmiedi- 
ately precede the governing noun, expressed or understood ; 
as, *'*' John and Miza^s teacher is a man of more learning than 
James's or Andrew's!''' — "For David my servants sake."^ 
Bible. " Lost in lovers smd friendship's smile." — Scott. 

Note III. — ^The relation of property may also be expressed 
by the preposition of and the objective : as, " The will of man;'' 
for, " man's will." Of these forms, we should adopt that which 
will render the sentence the most perspicuous and agreeable ; 
and, by the use of both, avoid an unpleasant repetition of 
either. 

Note IV. — A noun governing the possessive plural, should 

not be made plural, unless the sense requires it. Thus : say, 

" We have changed our mind," if only one purpose or opinion 

is meant. 

Obs. — ^A nonn taken figuratively may be singular, when the literal mean* 
ing would require the plural: such expressions as, " their /atf«," — "their 
IMC*,"— "their Aam^,"—" their Aeoki,"—" their Adart,"— "our tnouth,^^— 
*^ our life,^^ — are frequent in the Scriptures, and are not improper. 

Note V. — ^The possessive case should not be prefixed to a 
participle that is not taken in all respects as a noun. The 
following phrase is therefore wrong : " Adopted by the Goths 
in their pronouncing the Greek." — Walker's Key, p. 17. Ex- 
punge their. 

FALSE SYNTAX UNDER RULE XIX. — POSSESSIVES. 
Examples under Note 1. — The Possessive Form, 
Thy ancestors virtue is not thine. 

[FomruLE.— Not proper, because the nonn ancestort^ which is intended for the pos- 
sessive plural, has not the appropriate form of that case. But, according to Note 1st 
under Knle 19th, ** In tiie use of the possessive case, its appropriate form should be 
observed.** An apostrophe is required after ancestors; thus, Thy ancestors* virtue 
is not thine.**] 

Hand chief good is an upright mind. 

I will not destroy the city for ten sake. 

Moses rod was turned into a serpent. 

Hiey are wolves in sheeps clothing. 

The tree is known by it's fruit. 

The privilege is not their's, any more than it is yonr*a. 

Yet he was gentle as soft summer airs, 
Had grace for others sins, but none for theirsV^ 
18* 
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Under Note 2. — Fossessives Connected, 

There is but little difTerence between the Earth and V-^nus-s 

diameter. 
This hat is John, or James's. 
The store is opposite to Morris's and Company's. 
This palace had been the grand Sultan's Mahomet's. 
This was the Apostle's Paul's advice. 
Were Cain's occupation and Abel the same t 
Were Cain and Abel's occupation the same 1 
Were Cain's and Abel's occupations the same 1 
Were Cain and Abel's parents the same } 
Were Cain's parents and Abel the same ? 
Was Cain's and Abel's father there 1 
Were Cain's and Abel's parents there ? 

Thy Maker's will has placed thee here, 
A Maker's wise and good. 

Under Note 3. — Choice of Forms, 

The world's government is not left to chance. 
He was Louis the Sixteenth's son's heir. 
The throne we honour is the choice of the people. 
We met at my brother's partner's house. 
An account of the proceedings of the court of Alexander. 
Here is a copy of the Constitution of the Society of Teachers 
of the city of New York. . ' 

Under Note 4. — Nouns with Fossessives Plural. 

Their healths perhaps may be pretty well secured. — Locke. 

We all have talents committed to our charges. 

For your sakes forgave I it, in the sight of Christ. 

We are, for our parts, well satisfied. 

The pious cheerfully submit to their lots. ^ 

Fools think it not worth their whiles to be wise. 

Under Note 5. — Fossessives with Farticiples, 

1 rewarded the boy for his studying so diligently. 
Have you a rule for your thus parsing the participle 1 
He errs in his giving the word a double construction. 
By our offending othei's, we expose ourselves. 
Tiiey deserve our thanks, for their quickly relieving us. 

RULE XX.— OBJECTIVES. 

Active-transitive verbs, and their imperfect and pre- 
rfect participles, govern the objective case; as "I 
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found her assisting Aiwi." — '* Having finished the worh^ 1 
submit it'^ 

OBSERVATIONS ON RULE ZX. 

Obs. 1. — Every objective is governed bj some verb or pariieipU, according 
to this Bale, or b^ Bome prep^iUoHj according to Bale 22d ; cisoept such aa 
are pat in ofpoHtion witli others according to Bale Sd, or after €tn infinitiv 
orparticip(£ according to Bale 2l8t ; as, " like him of Qath, GoluUh,''^-^ 
'* Tney took him to be me^ 

Obs. 2. — The objective case generally follows the govemilb word : bat 
when it is emphatic, it often precedes the nominative ; as, *^Jm he restored 
to mine office, and Aim he hanged." — Oen., xli, 18. ^^ffome he had not." — 
TTumuon. . " This paint they have gained." In poetry it is sometimes placed 
between the nominative and the verb ; as, " His daring foe securely htm de- 
fied."— J/Jftoa. "The broom its yellow iw/ hath shed."— ZafwAom*. A 
relative or an interrogative pronoun is commonly placed at the head of its 
clause, and of course it precedes the verb which governs it ; as, " I am Jesus, 
whom thou persecutest." — Acte. " Whom will the meeting appoint V 

Obs. 8. — All active-transitive verbs have some noikn or pronoun for their 
object. Though verbs are often followed by the infinitive mood, or a de- 
pendent clause, forming a part of the logical predicate ; yet these terms, being - 
commonly iutrodnced by a connecting particle, do not constitute euch anoS" 
ject as is contemplated in our definition of a transitive verb, if, in the sen- 
tence, " Boys hve to play," the verb is transitive, as several mmmariana 
affirm ; why not also in " Boys like to play," " Boys delight to plajf," " Boys 
$eem to play," " Boys cease to play," and the like I The construction is pre- 
cisely the same. It must, however, bo confessed, that some verbs which 
thas take the infinitive after them, cannot otherwise be intransitive. 

Obs. 4. — The word thaty which is often employed to introduce a clause, is, 
by some grammarians, considered as a pronoun, representing the clause 
which follows it. And their opinion seems to be warranted both by the 
origin and the general import of the particle. But in conformity to general 
custom, and to his own views of the practical purposes of grammatical anal- 
ysis, the autlior has ranked it with the conjunctions. And he thinks it 
better, to call those verbs intransitive, which are followed by that and a de- 
pendent clause, than to supply the very frequent ellipses which the other 
explanation supposes. To explain it as a conjunction, connecting an active- 
traneitive verb and its object^ (as several respectable grammariaas do,) appears 
to involve some inconsistency. 

Obs. 5. — Active-transitive verbs are often followed by two objectives in 
apposition : as, " Thy saints proclaim i^ee king.'''' — Cowper, " The Author 
of my being formed me mam.r— Murray. "And God called the^rmam^ 
Heaven^'' — BihU. And, in such a construction, the direct object is some- 
times placed before the verb ; as, " And Simon he suniamed Peter."— Jfort, 
iii, 15. 

Obs. 6. — When a verb is followed by two words in the objective case. 



^ovemea by a preposit 

* They oftered [to] me a *«a^." — " He asked [of] them the qu^Vu 
yielded, and unlockM [to] her all my hearth'' — MiUon. 

Obs. 7. — In expressing such sentences passively, the object of the preposi- 
lion is sometimes erroneously assumed for the nominative ; as, ^^Eis was 
paid Qys money ^"^ in stead of, ''''The money was paid [to] Aim." 



NOTES TO RULE XX. 



Note I. — Those verbs and participles which require an ob- 
ject, should not be used intransitively ; as, "Sheave/* ycind^ 
fieif,] in order to ingraiiaie \heT%elf\ with you." — " I will not 
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allow of it." Expunge of, that allow may govern the pronoun 

it. 

Note II. — Those verbs and participles which do not admit 

an object, should not be used transitively; as, "The planters 

grow cotton." Say raise, or cultivate. 

Ob8. — Some verba will govern a kindred noun, or its prononn, but no 
other; as, t* He lived a virtuous ^tf." — " Hear, I pray you, this cireamiMik 
1 have drtamed^'' — Ghn,, xxxvii, 6. 

Note III. — ^The passive verb should always take for its sub« 
ject the direct object of the active-transitive verb from which 
it is derived ; as, {Active^ " They denied me this privilege."-^ 
(Passive,) " This privilege was denied me," — ^not, "/was denied 
this privilege." 

FA|^E SYNTAX UNDER RULE XX. — OBJECTIVES. 
She I shall more readily forgive. 

[FoBHTrLB,— Not proper, because the pronoun «A0 is In the nominatlye case, and is 
used as the object of the actlve-ti-ansitlve verb shcMforgivs. But according to Rule 
20th, " Active-transitive verbs, and their imperfect and preperfect participles, govern 
the objective case/'— Therefore, aJie should be her; thus, ffer I shall more readily 
forgive.] 

Thou only have I chosen. 

Who shall we send on this errand ? 

My father allowed my brother and I to aceompany him. 

He that is idle and mischievous, reprove sharply. 

Who should I meet btit my old friend ! 

He accosts whoever he meets. 

Whosoever the* court favours, is safe. 

They that honour me I will honour. 

Who do you think I saw the other day ? 

Under Note 1. — An Object Required. 

The ambitious are always seeking to aggrandize. 
I must premise with three circumstances. 
This society does not allow of personal reflections. 
False accusation cannot diminish from real merit. 
His servants ye are to whom ye obey. 

Under Note 2. — False Transitives, 

Good keeping thrives the herd. 
We endeavoured to agree the parties. 
Being weary, he sat him down. 
Go, flee thee away into the land of Judah. 
The populwr lords did not fail to enlarge themselves on tha 
subject 
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Under Note 3. — Passive Verbs, 

They were refused the benefit of their recantation. 
Believers are not promised temporal riches. 
We were shown several beautiful pictures. 
But, unfortunately, I was denied the favour. 
You were paid a high compliment. 
I have never been asked the question. 

RULE XXI.— SAME CASES. 

Active-intransitive, passive, and neuter verbs, and 
their participles, take the same case after as before thera, 
when both words refer to the same thing: as, "JBe re- 
turned Q, friend, who came a/>e." — Pope, " The child was 
immed John^ — "/^ could not be he^ 

OBSERVATIONS ON RULE XXI. 

Obs. 1. — The verbs described in this rule do not, like active-traneitive 
verbs, require a re^men, or case after them ; but their iinite tenses ma]|r be 
followed by a nominative, and their infinitives and participles by a nomina- 
tive or an objective, explanatory of a noun or pronoun which precedes theoi. 
And as these cases belong after the verb or participle, they may in a certiun 
sense be said to be governed by it. But the rule is perhaps more properly a 
rule of agreement ; the word which follows the verb or participle, may be 
said to form a simple concord with that which precedes it, as if the two were 
fi» apposUion. [See Rule 8d.] 

Obs. 2.— In this rule the terms after and lefore refer rather to the order of 
the sense and construction, than to the placing of the words. The proper 
subject of the verb is the nominative to it, or before it, by Rule 2d ; and the 
other nominative, however placed, belongs after it, by Rule 21st. In gen- 
eral, however, the proper subject precede the verb, and the other word/</^ 
low8 it, agreeably to the literal sense of the rule. But when the proper sub- 
ject is placed after the verb, as in the nine instances specified under Rule 
2d, the explanatory nominative, is commonly introduced still later; as, "But 
be ihmi. an example of the believers." — 1 Tim,^ iv, 12. 

Obs. S. — In interrogative sentences, the terms are usually transposed, ot 
both are placed after Uie verb ; as, 

" Whence, and what art {hou. execrable shape?" — MiUon. 
" Art thou that traitor angel t art thou he /" — Idem, 

Obs. 4. — In a declarative sentence, there may be a rhetorical or poetical 
transposition of the terms ; as, " I was eyes to the blind, and feet was / to 
the liune."— «^&, xxix, 15. 

"Far other 8ceM is Thrasymenb now."— -5yw». 

Obs. 5. — In some peculiar constructions, both words naturally come befor« 
the verb ; as, " I know not who she is."—" Inquire thou whose «on the etriplin^ 
is."— 1 Sam., xvii, 56. " Man would not be the creature which he now is."— 
Blair, " I could not ^uess who it should be." — Addison, ^ And they are 
sometimes placed in this manner by hyperbaton, or transposition ; as, " Yet 
He U is."— Ji>wnfl'. " No contemptible orator he wasJ*''—Ih: Blair. 

Obs. 6. — As infinitives and participles have no nominatives of their own, 
such as are not transitive in themselves, may take different cases after them ; 
and, in order to determine what case it is that follows them, the learner 
must carefully observe what preceding word denotes the same person or 
thing. This word being often remote and sometimes understood, the sense 
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Sb the only clew to the oonstmction. Examples : *^ W7to then can bear the 
thought of beinff an outcast from his presence ?" — Addison, "/cannot help 
being so passionate an admirer as I am." — Steele. " To recommend what the 
Boberer part of mankind look upon to ^ a trifled — Id, ^It would be a ro- 
mantic madnesSy for a man to be a lord lo his eloBeV—rld, " To affect to be 
a lord in one^s closet, would be a romaL uo madness.'*^ In this last sentence. 
lord is in tbe objective fufter to be; and madness^ in the nominative after t«ouM 

FALSE SYNTAX UNDER RULE XXI. — SAME CASES, 
We did not know that it was him. 

[FoRMTTUD.— Not proper, because the pronoun Mm, which belongs after the neuter 
verb was, is in the objective case, an<l noes not agree with the pronoun U, which be- 
longs before it as tbe-nominative ; both words referring to the same thing. But, ao* 
cording to Bule 21st, ^ Active-intransitive, passive, and neuter verbs, and their par* 
ticiples, take the same case after as before them, when both words refer to the same 
thing.*' Therefore, him should be he; thus, We did not know tliat it was he.] 

We. thought it was thee. 

I would act the same part, if I were him. 

It could not have been her. 

It is not me, that he is angry with. 

They believed it to be I. 

It was thought to be him. 

If it had been her, she would have told us. 

We know it to be they. 

Whom do you think it is? 

Who do you suppose it to be ? 

We did not know whom they were. 

Thou art him whom they described. 

Impossible ! it can't be me. 

Whom did he think you were? 

Whom say ye that I am ? 

RULE XXIL— OBJECTIVES, 

Prepositions govern the Objective case: as, 
" Truth and good are one : 
And beauty dwells in them, and they in her^ 
With like participation.^^ — Akenside. 

OBSERVATIONS ON RULE XXH. 

0b8. 1. — Mofit of the prepositions may take the imperfect parHeiple for their 
object; and some, the preperfect, or plupeifect: as, "(?» opening the trial, 
they aocased him of having tf</ra«<W them."— " A ^uiek wit, a nice judge- 
ment, 4&C., oould not raise this man above being recewed only npon the root 
^contributing to mirth and diversion." — Steele. And the preposition to n 
often followed hy an infinitive. But, as prepositions, when they introduott 
dedmable words, or words that have oases, always govern the obyecUve, thero 
are properli^ no exceptions to the foregoing rale.— Let not the learner suppose, 
that mflnitives or participles, when they are governed by prepositions, mn 
therefore m the ob;ecHve case ; for case is no attribute of either of them. Thej 
*re gJ^^Tned at participles or as ir^mUves, ttDd not as ca$es. Themenimol 
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of govcTnmcnt is «o far from creating the modification governed, that it 
necessarily presnprposes it to exist. 

Obs. 2. — PrepositionF are sometimes eUipUeally construed with adjectives; 
as, in vain., in secret, abjirst^ on hinh ; i. e., in a vain manner^ in secret places, 
at t\e first time, on nigh places. Such phrases imply time, place, degree, or 
manner, and are equivalent to adverbs. In parsiug, the learner may supply 
the ellipsis. 

Obs. 8. — In a few instances prepositions precede adverhs ; as, at once,/rom 
ahovsj/or ever. These should be united, and parsed as adverbs, or else tho 
•dverb must be parsed as a noun, according to observation 8d on Rule 16th. 

Obs. 4.— When nouns of time or measure are connected with verbs or ad- 

r puppressed: as. 
i?i«so»thatdav," 



I parsmg, sup- 

r the ellipsis ; or else you must take the^time or measure adverbially^ as 
relating to the verb or adjective qualified by it. Such expressions as, " A 
"board of six feet long," — ** A boy of twelve years old," are wrong. Strike 
out of; or say, "A board of six feet in length,^'* — " A boy of twelve years o/ 
age,^^ 

Ob8. 5. — After the adjectives like, near, and nigh, the preposition to or t<f»- 
io is often understood ; as, "It is like UootunUA silver."-— ^Zfe». "How 
like the former I^' — Dryden. ^^Near yonder coTpse.^^-^Goldsmith, ''^Nlgh this 
reeees." — Oarth, As similarity and proximity are relations, and not qvaU 
Hies, it might seem proper to call like, near, and nigh, prepositions ; and 
some grammarians have so classed the last two. Dr, Johnson seems to be 
inconsistent in calling near a preposition in the phrase, "aSo near thy heart," 
and an adjective, in the phrase, ** Being near their master !" We have not 
placed them witn the prepositions for /our reasons : (1.) Because they are 
sometimes compared : Ci,)DQ<i2A\&Q they sometimes have adverbs evidently 
relating to them ; (8.) ^cause the preposition to or tinto is sometimes ex- 
pressed after them : and, (4.) Because the words which vsimU^ stand for 
them in the learned languages, are clearly adjectives. Like, when it expresses 
BhnUarity of manner, and near and nigh, when they express proximity of 
degree, are adverbs, 

Obs. 6.— The word worth is often followed by an adjective, or a participle, 
which it appears to govern; as. "If your arguments produce no conviction, 
thev are tvorth nothing to me." — Beattie, " To reign is worth ambition."— 
Mttton, " This is life indeed, life worth preserving." — Addison, It is not 
easy to determine to what part of speech toorth here belongs. Ih, Johnson 
calls it an adjective, but says nothing of the object after it, which some sup- 
pose to be ffovemea by <^ understood. In this supposition, it is gratuitously 
assumed, that worth is equivalent to worthy, after which of should be ex- 
TO-essed; as, " Whatsoever is worthy qf their love, is worth then* anger." — 
l/enham. But, as worth appears to nave no certain characteristic of an ad- 
JeeHve, some call it a Tioun, and suppose a double ellipsis ; as, " The book is 
[of the] worth [of] a dollar." Tnis is still less satisfactory ; and, as the 
whole appears to be mere guess-work, we see no ffood reason why worth is 
not a preposition, governing the noun or participle. If an adverb precede 
worth, it may as well be referred to the loregoing verb, as when it occurs 
before any other preposition. 

Obs. 7.— Both 2>r. Johnson and Some Tooke, (who never agreed if they 
could help it,) unite in saying that worth, in the phrases, "Wo worth the 
man," — " Wo worth the day." Ac., is from the imperative of the Saxon verb 
wrythan or weoHhan, U>be; \. e., " Wo be {to] the man " or, " Wo betide the 
man," Ac And the latter affirms, that, as ^ is from the imperative of beon, 
to 60, so wUh (though admitted to be sometimes firom withan, to join) is often 
no other than this same imperative verb wyrth or worth: if so, the wordis by, 
with, and worth, were oriflnnally synonymous, and should now be referred to 
one and the same class. The dame case, or oblique object, which they gov- 
erned as Saxon verbs, becomes their proper object, when taken as MngUsh 
jOTMoeitions; and in this also they appear to be alike. 

<M. 8^— After verba of giwng, proowrsng, and some others, there is usually 
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an ellipsis otto or /or before the objective of the person ; as, ^ Give [to] him 
water to drink."— " Buy [/or] me a knife." So in the exclamation, "Wo 
is im/*'— meaning, " Wo is to me I" 

FALSE SYNTAX UNDER RULE XXII. — OBJECTIVES. 
It rests with thou and me to decide. 

[FoKMiruc.— Not proper, because the pronoun Ihou ts in the nominative case, and 
\% governed by the preposition toith. Bat, according to Rule 22<1, ** Prepositions 
fovem the objective caae.*^ Therefore, thou sboold be i^M; thus. It rests with thet 
and me to dedde.] 

Let that remun a secret between you and I. 
1 lent the book to some one, I know not who. 
Who did he inquire for 1 Thou. 
From he that is needy, turn not away. 
We are all accountable, each for his own act's. 
Does that boy know who he is speaking to ? 
I bestow my fiivours on whosoever I will. 

RULE XXin.— INFINITIVES. 

The preposition to governs the Infinitive mood, and 
commonly connects it to a finite verb; "I desire to 
learnt — Vr. Adam. 

OBSERVATIONS ON RULX XZIII. 

Obs. 1.— No word is more variously explamed by grammarians, than tUs 
word TO, which is prefixed to the verb m the infinitive mood. Johnson^ 
Walker J Scatty Jhdd^ and other lexicographers, call it an adverb ; but, in ex- 
plaining its use, they say it denotes certain reliUwns, which it is not the office 
of an adverb, to express. [See JokntorC JDictUmary^ 4to.] Lowthj Murray, 
W^^er, Ooar. Comtyy and others, call it a prepotUum : and some of thess 
ascribe it to the government of the verb, and others do not. Lowtii savs. 
" The preposition to plaoed before the vierb, makes the infinitive mood." 
Skinner, in his Ganonee Etymdlogici, calls it an equivocal article, Mtrne Tooike. 
who shows that most of our conjunctions and prepositions may be traced 
back to ancient verbs and nouns, says that to has the same origin as do, and 
he seems to consider it an auxiliary verb. Many are content to call it & pre- 
fix, A particle, a sign qf the infinitive, <&c., without telling us whv or how it is 
so, or to what part of speech it belongs, if it be t^part op the innniUve, it is a 
verb, and must be classed with the auxiliaries. Jjr. Ash placed it amoo^ the 
auxiliari^ but he says, the auxiliaries '^ seem to have the nature ot ad- 
verbs,'''' We have given in the preceding rule that explanation which we 
consider to be the most correct and the most simple. Who first parsed the 
infinitive in this manner we know not : the doctrine is found m several 
English grammars, one of which, written oy a classical teacher, was published 
in London in 1796.— See Goar''s Grammar, 12mo, p. 263. 

Om. 2. — Most English grammarians have considered the word io as a/NiH 
<^ the ijdinitive ; ana, like the teachers of Latin, have referred the govern- 
ment of this mood to a precedinff verb. But the rule which they give is 
partial, and often inappUcablo ; and their exceptions to it are numerous and 
puzzling. They teach that at least half the diflTerent parts of speech/r^tfwii- 
♦y govern the infinitive: if so, there should be a distinct rule for each; for 
why should the government of one part of speech be made an exception to 
that of an other I and, if this be done, with respect to the infinitive, why uot 
also with respect to the objective case I In all instances to which their rule 
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!■ applicable, the role here given amounts to the same things ; and it obviate" 
the neoessity for their numerous exceptions, and the embarrassment arismg 
from other constructions of the infinitiye not noticed in them. 

Obs. 8. — The infinitive thus admits a simpler solution in English, than In 
most other languages. In French., the infinitive, though fi-equentiy placed 
In immediate dependence on an other verb, may also be governed by severol 
different prepositions, (as a, dt, pour, sans, aprk,) according to the sense.* 
In SjMnisA and Italian, the construction is similar. In Latin and Greek, th(^ 
infinitive is, for the most part, dependent on an other verb. But, according 
to the grammars, it may stand for a noun in all the six oases ; and many 
have cAlled it an indeclinable noun. Bee the Port-Eoyal Latin and Greek 
Orammare; in which several peculiar constructions of the infinitive, are re* 
ferred to the government of & preposition. 

Obs. 4. — Though the infinitive is commonly made an adjunct to some finite 
▼erb, yet it may be joined to almost all the other parts of speech, or to an 
other infinitive ; as, 

1. To a noun ; as, " He had leave to go.'*'' 



6. To Aparticiple; as, ''^Endeavouring to escape, he fell." 
6. To an adverb; as, " She is old enough to go to school,' 
T. To a conjunction ; as, " He knows better than to trust you." 

8. To tk preposition ; as, " I was about to write.^^ — Bev., x. 4. 

9. To an interjection; (by ellipsis ;) as, **(? to forget her 1"— Young. 

Obs. 5. — ^The infinitive is the mere verb, without afi^rmation ; and, la 
some respect, resembles a noun. It may stand for— 

1. A nibject ; as, *«^ steal is smful »' 

2. A preduxUe; as, " To enjoy is to obeu,'*^ — Pofi4. 
^ .^ .J ^, * . 'fit."— i 



8. A purpose, or an end : as, " He *s gone todoi 
4. An employment; as, " He loves to ride.^^ 
b. A cause ; as, " 1 rejoice to hear it." 



(5. A coming event; as, ** A structure soon tofaU?'' — Cowper. 

7. A term of comparison ; as, '* He was so much affected as to weep^'''* 

Obs. 6. — Anciently, the infinitive was sometimes preceded \yyjorsjS' wen 

as fc / as, " I went up to Jerusalem /(?r to worship."— ^cfe, xxiv, 11. ** What 

went ye out/or to see?"— Zwib, vii, 26. 

. -" Learn skilftillie how 

Each grain/or to laie by itself on a mow." — iusser. 

Modem usage rejects the former preposition. 

Obs. 7. — ^The infinitive sometimes depends on a verb understood ; as, ** Tb 
be candid with you, [I confess] I was in fault." Some grammarians have er- 
roneously taught that the infinitive in such sentences is^m^ absolute. 

Obs. 8. — ^The infinitive, or a phrase of which the infinitive is a part, IK :ak 
Intiroduoed apparently as the subject of a verb, but superseded by some Orhev 
word, it put ahsolute, or left unconnected, by pleonasm ; as, 

**7b be, or not to be;— that is the question."— /SW»p«zrtf. 

Obb. ».— The infinitivf of the verb ft*, is often understood ; as, " I suppose 
%Vktbe\ necessary." [See Obs. 2d on MvU xxiv. J 

Obi. 10. — ^The mfinitive usually /oKotw the word on which it depends; 
bat this order is sometimes reversed ; as, 

"2?> catch your vivid scenes, ino gross her hand."— 7%<wwa«. 

♦ "La pT6po«itlon, est un mot Indeclinable, plac^ devant les noms, lea pronoms, el 
les verbes, qn^elle regit. — ^The preposition is aii indeclinablo word placed before the 
noans, pronouns, and verbs, which It governs.^'— -PerrMs Grammar, r>. IM 

"Every verb placed immediately after an other verb, or after a preposition, oiigbl 
to be put in the injlnitive; because It is then t?ie regimen of the verb or prepositaoa 
wUeb preaoden"— ^om. des Gram, par QirtiuU J>u Vizier, p. 774. 
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FALSE SYNTAX UNDER RULE XXTH. — n^FINlTlVES. 
Ought these things be tolerated ? 

[FoBMiTLB.— Not proper, because the inflnitlye b^ iol&rated^ is not preceded by tb* 
preposition to. But, according to Rule 28d, **The preposition to gorems the lnflnltly« 
mood, and commonly connects it to a finite yerb.^' Therefore, to should b« insertodl 
thus, Ought these things to be tolerated?] 

Please excuse my sod's absence. 
Cause ever J man go out from me. 
Forbid them enter the garden. 
Do you not perceive it move ? 
Allow others discover your merit. 
He -was seen go in at that gate, 
permit me pass this way, 

RULE XXIV.— INFINITIVES. 

The active verbs, bid, dctre, feel, heaVj ht^ makej need^ 
see^ and their participles, usually take the Iiifinitive after 
them, without the preposition to: as, "K be bade tliee 
ifepart^ how darest thou stay V^ 

0BSKEVATI0N8 ON RULE XXIV. 

Obs. 1. — The pre^ition is almost always employed sft«r the passive form 
of these verbs, and in some instances after the active : as, ** He was heard to 
say." — "I cannot see to do it." — "What would dare to molest him who 
might call, OD every side, to thousands enriched by his bounty f"—iV. Jdhnr 
ton, 

Obs. 2. — The auxiliary he of the passive infinitive is also suppressed, after 
fed, hear, make, and see; as, ** I heard the letter read,'''' — ^not, " be read. 

Obs. 8. — A few other verbs, besides the eight which are mentioned in the 
fbreeoinff rule, sometimes have the infinitive after them without to; such as. 



behM, fnd, hme. help, mark, observe and other equivalents of see, Jfixami>le : 
** Certamly it is heaven upon earth, to have a man^s mind m^we in charity, 
reti m I'rovidence, and turn upon the poles of truth." — Ld, JSacon. 

FALSE SYNTAX UNDER BULE XXIV. — ^INFINITIVES. 
Thej need not to call upon her. 

[FoHMVLB.— Not proper, because the preposition to Is inserted before oaiL whlek 
Ibuows the active verb need. Bat, according to Bnle 24tii, ^The active reibs bid^ 
dare^JMf hear^ let, make, need^ see, and their participles, nsually take the InflnttlTa 
after them, witbont the prepoeition to,"* Therefore, to shooia be omitted; tboSi Thtf 
need not odl npon hei.] 

1 felt a chilling sensation to creep over me, 

1 have heard him to mention the subject* 

Bid the hoys to come in immediately. 

1 dare to say he has not got home yeU 

Let no rash promise to he made 

We sometimes see bad men to be honoured. 

A. good reader will make himself to be distmcdy heu^ 
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RULE XXV.— NOM. ABSOLUTE. 

A noun or a pronoun is put absolute in the Nomi- 
native, when its case depends on no other word : as, " J3e 
failin^^ who shall meet success?" — " Your ^^Aer*, where 
are they? and the prophets^ do they live forever?"—^ 
Zech.j i, 5. 

" This said^ he form'd thee, Adam! thee, man! 
' Dust of the ground I" — Milton. 

OBSERVATIONS ON RULE XXV. 

Obs. 1. — ^In parsing the nominative abeolute, tell how it is put so, whether 
•m\}Q.K participle, \}j direct addreai, \>y jaUeonatm, or by exelamaium: for a 
noun or a pronoun is put absolute in tne nominative, under the following 
/our circumstances: 

1. When, toiih aparUcipU, it is used to express a cause, or a concomitant 
&ct; as, 

^^7%ou looking on, 

Shame to be overcome or overreached. 
Would utmost vigor raise." — IRUon. 

2. When, hy direct, addretSj it is put in the second person, and set off fh>m 
the verb by a comma; as, ^^ At length, Seged, reflect and be wise."— iV. 
Johnton, 

8. When, l^pleowum, it is introduced abruptly for the sake of emphasis ; 
as, '''■He that is m the city^ famine and pestilence shall devour him." '•''Oad, 
a troop shall overcome him." — Gen,, zlix, 19. ^* The north and the south, 
thou hast created them." — Featms, Ixxxix, 12. [See the figure Pleonasm, in 

PABTIV.l 

4. Wnen, by m£re exdamationj it is used without address, and without 
other words expressed or impliea to give it construction ; as, 
. **0hl deep enchanting j>re2tM^ to repose. 

The dawn of bliss, the twiHghi of our woes I" — Oam^bdl. 

Obs. 2. — ^The nominative jput absolute, vfith a participle, is equivalent to a 
dependent clause, commencing with when, while, i/^, since, or beoause; as, ^' I 
being a child," — equal to, " When I was a child." 

On. 8.^Tne paiticiple being is often understood after nouns or pronouns 
put absolute; as, 

" Alike in ignorance, his reason [ ] such. 

Whether ne thinks too little or too much." — Pope. 

Obs. 4. — All nouns in the second person are either put absolute, according 
to Rule 25th, or in apposition with their own pronouns placed before them, 
•ooordhig to Rule 8a : as, *^ This is the stone which was set at nought oi 
you btMsrsy—Acts. 

*' Peace I minion, peace ! it boots not me to hear 
The selfish counsel of you hangers-on,''^ — Author, 

Obs. 5. — Nouns preceded by an article, are almost always in the third per- 
§on ; and, in exclamatory phrases, such nouns sometimes appear to have no 
determinable construction ; as, *^ the depth of the riches both of the wisdom 
and knowledge of God." — Rom,, xi, 83. 

Obs. 9. — ^The case of nouns used in exclamations, or in mottoes and ab- 
breviated sayinffs, often depends, or may be conceived to depend, on some- 
tXAxitt under stood ; and^ when their construction can be satisfactorily explained 
on the principle of ellipsis^ thsu are not put absolute. The fbllowing examples 
may perhaps oe resolved m this manner, though the expressions will lose 
smeh of tbeir vivacity : *^ A horse/ a Jufrnf my kingdom fiw a horse I"— 
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Shah, *^ffeap8 upon heaps," — ^^Shm for skin," — " An «ye for an eye, and a 
tooth for a tooth,^--"i>ay after day,"—" World without end,"— MibU. 

FALSE SYNTAX UNDER RULE XXV. — ^NOM. ABSOLUTE. 
Him haviDg ended his discourse, the assembly dispersed. 

[Fabmitlx.— Not proper, becaose the pronoon Mnt, whose ease depends <m no otbet 
word, is in the objective case. But, according to Bale 25tli, ** A noon or a pronova 
is put iA>8olate in the nominative, when its case depends on no other word. Tliere- 
fbre, him tbonld hehs; thus, He liaving ended iiis oiscourae, the assembly dispersed^ 

Me being young, they deceived me. 

Them refusing to comply, I withdrew. 

Thee being present, he would not tell what he knew. 

The child is lost ; and me, whither shall I go ? 

Oh happy us ! surrounded thus with blessings ! — Murray^ 

** Thee too ! Brutus, my son !" cried Caesar overcome. 

But him, the chieftain of them all. 

His sword hangs rusting on the wall. 

Her quick relapsing to her former state. 

With boding fears approach the serving train. 

There all thy gifts and graces we display, 

Thee, only thee, directing all our way. 

RULE XXVI.-- SUBJUNCTIVES. 

A future contingency is best expressed by a verb in 
the Subjunctive present; and a mere supposition with 
indefinite time, by a verb in the Subjnnctive imperfect: 
but a conditional circumstance assumed as a fact, requires 
the Indicative mood: as, "I^ thon forsake him, he will 
cast thee oflf forever." — " If it tvere not so, I would have 
told you." — " If thou tvent, nothing would be gained." — 
'* Though he is poor, he is contented." 

KOTES TO BULB XXVI. 

Note L — ^In connecting words that express time, the order 
and fitness of time should be observed. Thus : in stead o^ 
"I have seen him last weeh^ sslj^ "I saw him last week •'^ and 
in stead of, '' I saw him this week^ say, ^' I have seen him this 
week:' 

Note II. — Verbs of commandingy desiring^ expecting, hoping, 
intending, permitting, and some others, in all tlwir tenses, refer 
to actions or events, relatively present or future : one should 
therefore say, ** I hoped you would come,"— not, " would have 
come;'' and, "I intended to do it,"— not, ''to have done it:" 

&C. ^ 

Note IIL— Propositions that are at at M&es^q^ly tru« 
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or fidse, should ffenerally be exprested in tbe present tense ; 
is, ^ He seemed oardly to know, that two and two make four," 
—not, ** madeJ** 

FALSE SYNTAX UNDER RULE XXVI. — MOODS. 
UntUr the First Clause of Rule 21^.— Future Cantingenciee. 
He will not be pardoned, unless he repents. 

[FonuLB.— Not proper, boesoM tho T«rb rtpm t t . whtefa te nMd to •zpr«« a ftotor* 
•ODtbigenef, is in the indicfttive mood. BvLMOordiiif toUMflntolMiMof BoleMUn 
*A ftitare coDtingency is best expressed oy a Terb in tbe satdnnotlTe present* 
Thereiaret repenU^ should be rtpmU; tbos, He will aot be pardoned, nnl sss be r s j gsii^ 

He will maintain his cause, though he loses his estate, 

Thej will fine thee, unless thou ofierest an excuse, 

I shall walk out in the afternoon, unless it rains. 

Let him take heed lest he fitlls. 

On condition that he comes, I consent to stay. 

If he is but discreet, he will succeed. 

Take heed that thou speakest not to Jacob. 

If thou castest me off, I shall be miserable. 

Send them to me, if thou pleasest. 

Watch the door of thy lips, lest thou utterest folly. 

Under the Second Clause of Rule 26. — Mere Suppositions. 
And so would I, if I was he. 

[Fos]nrLB.~Not proper, because tbe verb sMS, which Is used to express a mere sap- 
position, with indennlte time, is in tbe indicative mood. But, acoordlnf to tbe second 
daose of Rale 26th, "A mere supposition, with indefinite time, is best expressed by a 
verb in the subjunctive imperfect." Therefore wu should be wr4; Uiiis, And so 
would I, if I were he.] 

If I was to write, he Would not regard it. 

If thou feltest as I do, we should soon decide. 

Though thou sheddest thy blood in the cause, it would but 

prove thee sincerely a fool. 
If thou lovedst him, there would be more evidence of it, 
I believed, whatever was the issue, all would be well. 
If love was never feigned, it would appear to be scarce. 
There fell from his eyes as it had been scales. 
If he was an impostor, he must have been detected. 
Was death denied, all men would wish to die. 
O that there was yet a day to redress thy wrongs ! 
Though thou wast huge as Atlas, thy efforts would be vain. 

Under the Last Clause of Rule 26. — Assumed Facts. 
If he know the way, he does not need a guide. 

[FoKinrLK.— Not proper, because the verb know^ which is used to express a eoadk 
tional circumstance assumed as a &ot, is in the subjunctive mood. But, aooordinir t« 
the last clause of Bale 26tb, ^ A conditional circumstance assumed as a iket, reqnlrea 
the indicative mood.'' Therefore, know should be know ; thus, U^t know tbe wsjf^ 
iM does not »oed a i^de.] Digitized by doog 
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Though he seem to be artless, he has deceived us. ^ 

If he think as he speaks, he may be safely trusted. 

Though this event be strange, it certainly did happen. 

If thou love tranquillity of mind, seek it not abroad. 

If seasons of idleness be dangerous, what must a continued 

habit of it prove? — Blair, 
Though he were a son, yet learned he obedience by the things 

which he sufiered. 
I knew thou wert not slow to hear. 

Under Note 1. — Wards of Time. 
The work has been finished last we^k. 
He was out of employment this fortnight 
This mode of expression has been formerly in use. ^ 

I should be much obliged to him if he will attend to it. 
I will pay the vows which my lips have uttered when I was in 

trouble. 
I have compassion on the multitude, because they continue 

with me now three days. 
I thought, by the accent, that he had been speaking to his 

chiliL 
And he that was dead sat up and began to speak. 
Thou hast borne, and hast patience, and fi>r my name's sak* 

hast laboured, and hast not fainted. — Bev.^ ii, 3. 
Ye will not come unto me that ye might have life. 
At the end of this quarter, I shall be at school two years. 
We have done no more than it was our duty to have done. 

Under Note 2. — Relative Tenses, 

We expected that he would have arrived last night 

Our friends intended to have met us. 

We hoped to have seen you. 

He would not have been allowed to have entered. 

Under Note 3. — Permanent Propositions, 

The doctor affirmed, that fever always produced thirst 
The ancients asserted, that virtue was it own reward. 

PROMISCUOUS EXAMPLES OF FALSE SYNTAX." 
LESSON I. 

[It is here expected that the learner will asoertain for himself the proper form of 
•errecting each example, according to the partioolar Bole or Note unaer which it b^ 
longs.] 

There is a spirit in man ; and the inspiration of the Almighty 

giveth them understanding. 
""v people doth not consider. Digitized by Google 
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I have never heard who they invited. 

Then hasten thy return ; for, thee away, 
Nor lustre has the sun, nor joy the day. 
I am as well as when you was here. 
That elderly man, he that came in late, I supposed to be the 

superintendent. 
All the virtues of mankind are to be counted upon a few fin> 

gers, but his follies and vices are innumerable. 
It must indeed be confessed that a lampoon or a satire do not 

cany in them robbery or murder. 
There was more persons than one engaged in this a^ir. 
A man who lacks ceremony, has need for great merit. 
A wise man avoids the showing any excellence in trifles. 
The most important and first female quality is sweetness of 

temper. 
We choose rather lead than follow, 
teiorance is the mother of fear, as well as admiration. 
/<SHe must fear many, who many fear. 

Every one partake of honour bestowed on the worthy^ 

The king nor the queen were not at all deceived. 

Was there no difference, there would be no choice. 

I had rather have been informed. 

Must thee return this evening 1 

Life and death is in the power of the tongue. 

I saw a person that I took to be she. 

Let him be whom he may, I shall not stop. 

This is certainly an useful invention. 

That such a spirit as thou dost not understand me. 

^ It is no more but justice,' quoth the farmer. 

LESSON n. 

Great improvements has been made. 

It is undoubtedly true what I have heard. 

The nation is torn by feuds which threaten their ruin. 

The account of these transactions were incorrect. 

Godliness with contentment are great gain. 

The number of sufferers have not been ascertained. 

There are one or more of them yet in confinement. 

They have chose the wisest part. . 

He ^>ent his whole life in doing of good. 

They know scarcely that temperance is a virtue, 

I am afraid lest I have laboured in vain. 

Mischief to itself doth back recoil. 

This construction sounds rather harshly. 

What is the cause of the leaves curling? Digitized by LiOOgie 
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Was it thee, that made the noise ? 
Let thy flock clothe upon the naked. 
Wisdom and knowledge is granted unto thee. 
His conduct was surprising strange. 
This woman taught my brother and I to read. 
Let your promises be such that you can perform. 
We shall sell them in the state they now are«^ 
We may add this observation, however. 
This came in fashion when I was young. 
1 did not use the leaves, but root of the plant. 
We have used every mean in our power continually. 
Pass ye away, thou inhabitant of Saphir. — Micah^ i, IL 
-^ Give every syllable and every letter their proper sound. 

LESSON m. 

To know exactly how much mischief may be ventured upon 

with impunity, are knowledge enough for some folks. 
Every leaf and every twig teem with life. 
1 was rejoiced at this intelligence. 
At this stage of advancement, there is little difficulty in thfl 

pupil's understanding the passive and neuter verbs. 
1 was afraid that I should have lost the parcel. 
Which of all these patterns is the prettier ? 
They which despise instruction shall not be wise. 
Both thou and thy advisers have mistaken their interest 
A idle soul shall suffer hunger. 
The lips of knowledge is a precious jewel. 
I and my cousin are requested to attend. 
Can only say that such is my belief; 

This is different from the conscience being made to feel. J 
Here is ground for their leaving the world with peace. 
Where are you all running so fast ? 
A man is the noblest work of creation. 
Of all other crimes willful murder is the most atrocious. 
The tribes whom I visited, are partially civilized. 
From hence I conclude they are in error. 
The girls' books are neater than the boys. 
I intended to have transcribed it. 
Shall a character made up of the very worst passions, past 

under the name of a gentleman? 
Rhoda ran in, and told how Peter stood before the gate. 
What is latitude and longitude 1 
Cicero was more eloquent than any Roman. 
Who dares apologize for Pizarro ? — ^who is but another name 

for rapacity 1 o,,t.e..y Google 
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LESSON IV. 

Tell me whether you will do it or no. 
After the most straitest sect, I lived a Pharisee. 
We have no more but five loaves and two fishes. 
I know not who it was who did it. 

Doubt not, little though there be, 
But ni east a crumb to thee. — Langhome, 
This rule is the best which can be given. 
I have never seen no other way. 
These are poor amends for the men and treasures whidi we 

have lost. 
Dost thou know them boys ? 
This is a part of my uncle's Other's estate. 
Many people never learn to speak correct 
Some people are rash, and others timid : those apprehend too 

mudi, these too little. 
Is it lawful for us to give tribute to Caesar or no? 
It was not worth while preserving any permanent enmity. 
I no sooner saw my &ce in it, but I was startled at the short< 

ness of it. 
Every person is answerable for their own conduct. 
They are men that scorn a mean action, and who will exert 

themselves to serve you. y ' 

I do not recollect ever having paid it. 
The stoics taught that all crimes were equal. 
Every one of these theories are now exploded. 
Either of these four will answer. 
There is no situation where he would be happy. 
The boy has been detected in stealing, that you thought so 

clever. 
I will meet thee there if thee please. 
He is not so sick, but what he can laugh. 
These clothes does not fit me. 
The audience was all very attentive. 

Wert thou some star, which from the ruin'd roof 
Of shak'd Olympus by mischance didst Mi ! — MilUm. 

LESSON V. 

Was the master, or many of the scholars, in the room? 
His father's and mother's consent was asked. 
Whom is he supposed to be ? 
He is an old venerable man. 
It was then my purpose to have visited Sicily. 
It is to the learner only, and he that is in doubt, that this a» 
sistance is recommended. Digitized by kjOOQ le 

10» 
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There are not the least hope of his recovery. 

Anger and impatience is always unreasonable. 

In his letters, there are not only correctness, but el^ance. 

Opportunity to do good is the highest preferment whidi a 

noble mind desires. 
The year when he died, is not mentioned. 
Had I knew it, I should not have went. 
Was it thee, that spoke to mel 
The house is situated pleasantly. 
He did it as private as he possibly could. 
Subduing our passions is the noblest of conquests. 
James is more diligent than thee. 
Words interwove with sighs found out their way. 
He appears to be diffident excessively. 
The number of our days are with thee. 
Like^a fitther pitieth his children, so the Lord pitieth them thai 

fear him. — Psalms^ ciii, 13. 
The civc^imstances of this case, is different. 
nWcII for us, if some such other men should rise! 
A man that is young in years, may be old in hours, if he have 

lost no time. 
The chief captain, feaiing lest Paul should have been pulled 

in pieces of them, commanded the soldiers to go down, and 

to take them by force from among them. — Acts^ xxiii, 10. 
Nay, weep not, gintle Eros; there is left us 
Ourselves to end ourselves. — Shakspeare. 



CHAPTER IV.— GENERAL ITEMS. 

The following comprehensive canon for the correction 
of all sorts of nondescript errors in syntax, a few gene- 
ral observations on the foregoing code of instructions, 
some examples of false syntax to be corrected by the 
General Rule, aijd a series of parsing lessons, illustrative 
of the Exceptions and Observations previously present- 
ed, constitute the present chapter. 

GENERAL RULE OF SYNTAX 

In the formation of sentences, the consistency and 
adaptation of all the words should be careftdly observed ; 
*?^ 1 J 7®S^^^> <^l®ar, and correspondent construction 
-hould be preserved throughout d gtized by Goog 
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GENERAL OBSERVATIONS ON THE SYNTAX 

Obs. 1. — In j>roportion as the rules of Syntax are made few and general^ 
thev must be either vague or liable to exceptions. The number of the prin- 
ciples which deserve to be placed in the rules, is not fixed by any obvious 
distinction; hence the diversity in the number of the rules as given by dif- 
ferent grammarians. In this matter a middle course seems to be best. W% 
have therefore taken the parts of speech in their order, and comprised all 
the general principles of relation, agreement, and government, in tw€iUy-9ia 
Uadtng BuIm. Of these rules, eigU (namely, the Ist, the 4th, the 14th, th« 
15th, the 16th, the 17th, the IStlL and the 19th,) are used only in parnng: 
two (namely, the 13th and the 26th,) are necessary only for the correction qt 
false tyrUax; the remaining wxieen answer the double ptirpose of parting 
and correction. The Exc^iont, of which there are twent^-^ix^ belong to 
ten different rules. The JVotea^ of which there are eighty Mven. are subordin- 
ate rules of syntax, formed for the detection of errors. The ObaervaUont, of 
which there are about t^Do hundred, are chiefly designed to explain the ar- 
rangement of words, and whatever is difficult or peculiar in construction. 

Obs. 2. — ^The General JitUe qf Syntax, beine designed to meet every possi* 
ble form of error in construction, necessarily mductos all the particular rules 
and notes. It is too broad to convey very definite, instruction, and ouffht 
not to be applied were a special rule or note is applicable. A few example, 
not T>roperiy coming under any other head, will serve to show its use ana 
application: such examples are given in the false syntax below. 

Obs. 8. — In the foregoiiur pages, the principles of syntax or construction^ 
are supposed to be pretty fhlly developed ; but there may be in composition 
many errors of such a nature that no rule of grammar can show wAoj should 
he sttistUuied, The greater the inaccuracy, the more difficult the correction ; 
because the sentence may require a change tliroughout. Thus, the follow- 
ing definition, though very short, is a fourfold solecism : "iVwmft^r is the 
consideration of an object, as one or more,^^ — Murray. This sentence, though 
written by one grammarian, and copied by twenty others, cannot be cor- 
rected but by changing every word in it : but this will of course destroy its 
identity y and form an other sentence, not an amendment. It is unfortunate for 
youth, that a volume of these incorrigible sentences might be culled fi'om 
our orammars/ Examples of false syntax cannot embrace what is either 
utterly wrong in thought, or utterly unintelligible in language ; for the writer's 
meaning must be preserved in the correction, and where no sense is discov- 
ered, pulioular improprieties can never be detected and proved. The sen- 
tence above is one which we cannot correct ; but we can say of it— Jirst, that 
number in grammar never can be defined, because unity and plurality have 
no common propertv — secondly, that number is not consideration, m any 
sense of the word — thirdly, that an object is known to be one object, by mere 
intuition, and not by consideration — And, fourthly, that he who oonslders an 
object as more than one, misconceives it ! fl ! 

Obs. 4. — ^In the first eighteen rules, we have given the syntax of all the 
parts of speech in resara to relation and agreement. And, by placing the 
rules in the order of the parts of speech, we hope to have relieved the pupil 
from fdl difficulty in recollecting the numbers b^ which they are distm- 
ffuished ; for, in the exercise of parsing, it is veir important that the Rules 
be distinctly and accurately quoted by the pupil. Relation and, agreement 
have been taken together, because they coula not properly be' separated. 
One word may relate to an other and not agree with it; but there is never 
any necessary agrtement between words that have not a relaUon, or a depend- 
ence on each other according to the sense. 

Obs. 5. — ^The English language having few inflections, has also few con- 
cords or agreements. Articles, adjectives, and partidples, which in many 
other languages aaree with their nouns in gender, number, and case, have 
usually in English, no modiflcations in which thev can agree with their 
nouns. Lowth says, " The adjective in English, having no variation of gen- 
der and number, cannot but agree with the substantive in these resperts." 
What then is the agreement of words ? Can it be any thing else than theif 
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similarity in some common property or modification ? And is it not obvions, 
that no two things in natare can any wise agree or be alike, except in some qua]« 
ity or accident which belongs to each of them ? Yet how often have Murray 
and others, as well as Zowthy forgotten this I To give one instance out of 
many: ^* Gender has respect only to the third person singular of the pro- 
nouns, he, she^ ity — Murray, Pierce, Flint, Lyon, Bacon, RtiteelL fiukf 
MaXihy, Alger, Miller, Merchant, Ei^kham, ana other idle copyists. Yet, ac- 
cording to these same gentlemen, ^' Gender is the digUnction (f novns, with 
regard to sex ;" and, "Pronouns must altoayt agree with their antecedents, 
and the nouns for which they stand, in gender ^ Now, not one of tbes* 
throe careless assertions can possibly be reconciled witii either of th« 
•thersMI 

FALSE SYNTAX UNDER THE GENERAL RULE. 
If J can contribute to your and my country's glory. — Goldsmith, 

(FoBinnji.— Not proper, because the pronoun yowr has not a clear and regnlar eon« 
•traction. But, accoralng to th« General Rale of Syntax, '-*■ In the formation of sen- 
tences, the consistency andadi^tation of all the words shoald be carefully observed; 
and a reguhu*, clear, and correspondent construction shoald be preserved throughout'' 
The sentence having a double meaning, may be corrected in two ways: thus, If I 
can contribute to our country's glory— or. If I can contribute to your glory and that 
of my country.] 

Is there, then, more than one true religion 1 

Th«^ laws of Lycurgus but substituted insensibility to enjoy- 

Mnent. — Goldsmith, 
^in is seldom or ever seen at Lima. 
The young bird raising its open mouth for food, is a natural 

indication of corporeal want. — CardeU, 
There is much of truth in the observation of Ascham. — Id. 
Adopting the doctrine which he had been taught. — Id, 
This library exceeded half a million volumes. — Id. 
The Coptic alphabet was one of the latest formed of any. — Id. 
Many evidences exist of the proneness of men to vice. — Id. 
To perceive nothing, or not to perceive, is the same. 
The king of France or England was to be the umpire. 
He may be said to have saved the life of a citizen ; and, coik 

sequently, entitled to the reward. 
The men had made inquiry for Simon's house, and stood be- 
fore the gate. — Acts, x, 17. 
Give no more trouble than you can possibly help. 
The art of printing being then unknown, was a circumstance 

in some respects favourable to freedom of the pen. 
Another passion which the present age is apt to run into, is 

to make children learn all things. — Goldsmith, 
It requires few talents to which most men are not bom, or, at 

least, may not acquire. 
Nor was Philip wanting in his endeavours to corrupt Demos* 

thenes, as he had most of the leading men in Greece.— 
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The Greeks, fearing to be surrounded on all sides wheeled 
about and halted, with the river on their backs. — Id. 

Poverty turns our thoughts too much upon the supplying of 
our wants ; and riches, upon enjoying our superfluities. 
That brother should not war with brother, 
And worry and devour each other. — Cowper. 
Such is til e refuge of our youth and age ; 
The first from hope, the last from vacancy, — Byron. 
Triumphant Sylla ! couldst thou then divine, 
By aught than Romans Rome should thus be laid f — Id, 



EXAMPLES FOR ANALYSIS AND PARSING. 

BBNTXNOES OF PSOULIAR OB IRREGULAR CONSTRUCTIOir. 

Tlie examples here given^ with the subjoined references and anno 
tationSy are designed to illustrate, and exercise the pupil in, 
the various Observations, Exceptions, and Notes under tht 
Sections upon Analysis, and the Rules of Syntax, The 
Praxis is the same as in the preceding Syntactical Exercises, 

I. PROSE. 

The philosopher, the saint, or the hero — ^the wise, the good, 
or the great man — very often lies hid and concealed in a ple- 
beian, which^ a proper education might have disinterred and 
brought to light. — Addison, 

Knowest thou not this of old, since man was placed upon 
the earth, that the triumphing of the wicked is short, and the 
joy of the hypocrite but^ for a moment? — Job, xx., 4, 5. 

Wherefore ye needs^ must be subject, not only for wrath, but 
also for conscience*^ sake. — Rom,, xiii., 5. 

For now I see through a glass darkly ; but then, face to 
face^ : now I know in part ; but then shall I know even ai 
also I am known. — 1 Cor,, xiii., 12. 

Ye have heard that it hath been said, ^ An eye for an eye^ 
and a tooth for a tooth^, — Matt,, v., 37. 

Every man should let his man-servant, and every man hii 
maid-servant, being a Hebrew or an Bebrewess, go free ; thai 

» Note v., Bal» V. 

li Obs. 8. Note VIL, Rule XT. ; and Obs. 2, page 118. 
e Adverb. Oontraotion of nud i», 

d Obc T, Rule XIX. ^^^, 

• Adyerbial phrase, icUomatio ; or independent phrase, ahioluU. [See page 111. J 
f SzpUnittoiy tlaoaei predicate being understood. Obs. 6, Rule XXv. 

30 
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Bone shonld serve himself of them, to vfitt^ of a Jew his 
brother. — Jer,, xxxiv., 9, 

The beautiful forest in which we were encamped, abounded 
in bee-trees ; that is to tay^^ trees iu the decayed trunks of 
which, wild bees had established their hives. — Irving, 

And this is the record of John, when the Jews sent priests 
and Levites from Jerusalem to ask him\ * Who art thou V And 
he confessed, and denied not, but confessed, ' I am not the 
Christ' And they asked him, * What then \ Art thou Elias f 
and he saith, * I am not' — * Art thou that prophet V and he 
answered, '-^o.'^ — Jokn^ i., 19. 

The rudiments of every language, therefore, mnst be given 
a^ a task, not as an amusement — Goldsmith, 

Time we ought to consider a^ a sacred trust committed to 
ns by God, of which we are now the depositories, and [of 
which] we are to render an account at the last^, — Blair, 

True generosity is a duty as indispensably necessary as those^ 
imposed upon us by law. — Goldsmith, 

To teach men to be orators, is little less than to teach them 
to be poets, — Id, 

Lysippus is told that his banker asks a debt of forty pounds9^ 
and that a distressed acquaintance petitions for the same sum. 
He gives it, without hesitating, to the latter ; for he demands 
as a favor what the former requires as a debt. — Id, 

The laws of eastern hospitality allowed them to enter, and 
the master welcomed them, like? a roan liberal and wealthy. 
He was skilful enough in appearances soon to discern^ that 
they were no common guests, and spread his table with magni- 
ficence. — Dr, Johnson, 

The year before, he had so used the matter, that, what' by 
force, wliat by policy, he had taken from the Christians above 
thirty small castles. — ITnolles, 

We exhorted them to trust in Gody^ and to love one an 
ctherK — J, Campbell, 

With all due respect for the calculations of men of science, 1 

f An Infinitive ased as a conjunction. 

b A clause used as a conjunction. 

> Verbs of asking and teaching and some others are followed by two objects, one a 
person, tlie other a thing ; here, Aim, and the following object clause. See Obi. I 
•Bd T, Eule XX. 

k Exception 1, Rule XV. 

1 Obs. f, page 102. 

» Inflnltfve phrase, used as an a4}ectlve attribute. 

n Subject of are understood. Obs. 7, Rule XVI. 

o Obs. T, Rule XX. This clause is a modification of the predioftt*. 

^ m" 553ecUve followed by to understood. Obs. h, RuleXXIL 

J ObsflS' rSuv *** adjunct clause, modifies enauf/h, 

• Obs. «, Rule XX. Digitized by GoOQIc 

» Obs. » Rule 111. o 
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cannot but remember^ that when most confident, they liavo 
sometimes erred. 

I could not do a better thing than to commend^ this habit to 
my brethren as one closely connected with their own personal 
piety, and their usefulness in the world. — A, Barnes, 

It is a good practical rule to keep one's reading well propor* 
turned^ in the two great divisions, prose and poetry. — H. Beid, 

For a prince to be reduced by villany to my distressful cir^ 
tumstances^y is calamity enough. — Sallust. 

Who knows bufy that God, who made the world, may cause 
that giant Despair may die. — Bunyan. 

What can be more strange than, that an ounce weight should 
balance hundreds of pounds, by the intervention of a few ban 
of thin iron ?* 

This lovely land, this glorious liberty, these benign institu- 
tions, the dear purchase of our fathers, are ours ; ours to enjoy^ 
ours to preserve, ours to transmit. — Webster. 

The knowledge of why they so exist\ must be the last act 
of favor which time and toil will bestow. — Rush. 

To do what is right, with unperverted faculties, is ten times* 
easier than to undo what is wrong. — Porter. 

And he charged them that they should tell no man^ ; but 
the more he charged them, so much thffi more a great deal^ 
they published it. — Mark, vii., 36. 

For in that he himself hath suffered being temptedt, he is 
able to succour them that are tempted. — Hebrews, xi., 18. 

It is not to inflate national vanity, nor to swell a light and 
empty feeling of self-importance ; but it is, tliat we m^y judge 
justly of our situation and of our dutiet^, that I earnestly 
urge this consideration of our position and our character 
among the nations of the earthK — Webster. 

I had rather believe all the fables in the Legend, and the 

o Bemeniher U here infinitive and the object of &trf, a preposition eqaivalemt t* 
4meept; can auxiliary to do understood. 

* To commend with its a<yunct8, subject of a verb understood. Obs. T, Bulo XVL 

w Indirect attribute. Obs. 6, page 102. 

X Sul^ect infinitive clause. Obs. tt, pase 187. Exception % Bule XYII. 

7 But, a preposition governing the following clause. 

s The clause introduced by that is the subject of U understood. Obs. 7, Sulc 
XVL 

» Infinitives used as adjectives in the active, instead of the pawlve, voice. 

b A clause used as the object of a preposition. Obs. 3, page 118. 

« Adverbial modification of eatier ;— a prepositional phrase, by being understood. 

«J Double object , „ . - 

c Adverbial modification of more, Itself modified by $o much. ExeeptioB 1| 
Bule L 

f Adverbial modification of more; deal governed by 6y nnderttood. 

K Clause used as the object of in. Obft. 8, page 113. 

h An adjective attribute clause. C^r^r^n]o 

> Explanatory clause ; adjunct of U, Digitized by v^UUy IL 
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Tftlmud, and the Alcoran, than that this universal frame u 
without a mindy, — Bacon, 

Nevertheless there bein^ others, besides the first supposed 
anthor, men not unread nor unlearned in antiquity, who admit 
tliat for approved story, which the former explode for fiction ; 
and seeing that ofttimes relations heretofore accounted fabu- 
lous, have been after found to contain in them many footsteps 
and reliques of something true, as what we read in poets of 
the flood, and giants little believed, till undoubted witnesses 
taught us, that all was not feigned* ; I have therefore deter- 
mined to bestow the telling over even^ of these repeated tales; 
be it for nothing else but in fi&vour of our English poets and 
rhetoricians, who by their art will know how to use them judi- 
ciously. — Milton, 

That a nation should bo so valorous and courageous to win 
their liberty in the field, and when they have won it, should be 
so heartless and unwise in their counsels, as not to know how 
to use it, value it, what to do with it, or with themselves ; bnt 
after ten or twelve years' prosperous war and contestation with 
tyranny, basely and besottedly to run their necks again into 
the yoke which they have broken, and prostrate all the fruits 
of their victory for nought at the feet of the vanquished, be- 
sides our loss of glory and such an example as kings or tyrants 
never yet had uie like to boast o^ will be an ignominy, if it 
befall us, that never yet befell any nation possessed of their 
liberty. — Id. 

n. POETRY. 

See the sole bliss Heaven could on all bestow, 
Which who but feels, can taste, but thinks can know ; 
Yet, poor with fortune, and with learning blind. 
The bad must miss, the good, untaught, will find. — P<yp€» 

Shame to mankind I Philander had his foes ; 
He felt the truths I sing, and I, in him ; 
Bnt Ae, nor I feel^ more. — Young, 

k Object claase, hdieve being nnderskMxl. Without a mind U an a4jective attri* 
bate referring to fram^ 

' The part of this sentence ending wlth/«<^«<2 consists of two very complex inde. 
pendent phrases, connected by amf, one ahtoitits^ introduced by ihen^ and the other 
parUoipiaU introduced by teeing. The other part of the sentence which comes first 
In analysis, may be resolved into, 1, A. a. b, c, d, 2, e, ( B, 8; and the Independent 
phrases in continuation, into, sr, C, h, D, i, k, E, 4, omitting the very simple phrwes. 

"• The word even, as very frequently usedi, seems to perform the ofBce of no part 
ofspeech, but to be emploved merely to Rive wtpluiaU to the particular word or 
phrase which it precedes. Here it simply makes the phrase of these reputed talea 
ST?5™«f i has been designated by one anthor a '' word of euphony ^ but with 
no apparent propriety since euphony and emphasis seem not. to bo newaaarily Wea* 

^Obi C^ieTlir *^ <^<1 » «^'^ </ emphasis. , ,, GoOg 
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So reads lie nature, lyhom the lamp of truth 
Illuminates : — thy lamp, mysterious Word I 
Which whoso sees, no longer wanders lost, 
With intellect bemaz'd in endless doubt, 
But runs the road^ of wisdom. — Cowper. 

Yet O the thought, that thou art safe^^ and he ! 
That thought is joy, arrive what may to me. — Id. 

The bless' d ti>-day^ is as completely so. 

As who began a® thousand years ag(f, — Pope. 

Full many a gemX of purest ray serene 
The dark unfathom d caves of ocean bear ; 

Full many a flower is born to blush unseen, 

And waste its sweetness on the desert air. — Chray. 

Then kneeling down to heaven's eternal King, 
The saint, the father, and the husband prays^ ; 

Hope * springs exulting on triumphant wing,' 

That thus they all shall meet in future days. — Bums. 

He can't flatter, he ! 
An honest mind and plain ; he must speak truth ; 
An^ they will hear it, so ; if not, he's plain, — Shak, 

Whai^ ! canst thou not forbear me half an hour^ f 
Then get thee gone^^ and dig my grave thyself. — Id. 

If still she loves thee, hoard that gem ; 
'Tis worth^ thy vanish'd diadem. — Byron, 

He calls for Famine, and the meagre fiend 
Blows mildew /rom between his shrivePd lipsP^ 
And taints the golden ear. — Cowper. 

Here he had need 
All circumspection ; and we now, no less. 
Choice in our suffrage ; for on whom we send^, 
The weight of all, and our last hope Te]ies,-^Milton: 

k Oba., Note II., Eulo XX. 

« Adjective clanse modifying Cunight. 

d BUmsd'to-daj/t is ased here as a noun, eqnlTalent to, 7%6 fium aoho U hle$»4d 
^thdny, 

e Oba. 12, Eule I. 

r A thousand year$ ago Is an independent phrase (absolute) ; e^o being used fof 
•oonSf gons, or past. 

r Obs. 8, Note II., Rule IV. 

b Exception 1, Eule XI. 

I Obs. 1&, Eule L 

k Obs. l^ Rule y. 

1 Obs. 4. Eule XXII. 

« Indirect attribute. Obs. 8, page 103. r^ t 

■ Obs. «, Eule XXIL Digitized by LjOOQIC 

• Obs. 8, page 112. ^ 
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Who wickedly is wise, or madly brave, 

Is but the? more a fool, the more a knave. — Pope. 

O God ! methinJcs^ it were a happy life 

To be no better than a homely swain ; 

To sit upon a hill, as I do now, 

To carve out dials quaintly, point by point. 

Thereby to see the minutes how they run. — ShaJc. 

Poor guiltless 1 1 and can I choose hut smile^^ 
When every coxcomb knows me by my style. — Pope. 

Me^ miserable I which way shall I fly 
Infinite wrath, and infinite despair f — "Milton, 

Ay, but to di€\ and we ffo we know not where ; 
To lie in cold abstraction, and to rot ; 
This sensible warm motion to become 
A kneaded clod ; 

J 'tis too horrible. — Shah. 

My soul, turn from them — turn w^ to survey 

Where roughest climes a nobler race display. — Ghldamith, 

Cursed be I^ that did so ! All the charms 

Of Sycorax, toads, beetles, bats, li^ht^ on you ? — Shah. 

Then thus my guide, in accent higher raised 
Than I before had heard him : *Capaneus! 
Thou art more punish'd, in that this thy pride 
Lives yet unquencKd^ ; no torment, save thy rage, 
Were^ to thy fury pain proportioned fiill,' — Cary^s Dante. 

Yet a few day si ^ and thee, 
rhe all-beholding sun shall see no more 
In all his course ; nor yet, in the cold ground. 
Where thy pale form was laid with many tears, 
Kor in the embrace of oce^n, shall exist 
Thy image. — Bryant. 

Kor then the solemn nightingale ceas'd warbling. — Milton. 

p Exception 1, Bale I. 

q Impersonal verb. Contracted from it think* ms^ a Latin idiom. Oba., pago 9S. 

r Smile^ an infinitive governed by preposition hut. 

* Exception to Rule XXV. Bee Obs. 8, Rule XYIIL 
t Inanitive absolute. Obs. 8, Rale XXill. 

n Imperative, first person. See Obs., page 79. 
▼ Imperative, tblrd person, plural, 
w Obs. 8, page 112. 

* ?"5^""**^*^® mood used for the potential. 

7 Independent phrase, days being absolute with "bting orpctwing nnderstood. 

* Attribute. See Obs. 2, Rule XIV. -v ^ -v 

Digitized by LjOOQ iC 
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CHAPTER v.— EXAMINATION. 

QUESTIONS ON SYNTAX. 

j^Msaos I. — ^DxroimoMB. 
Of wliat does syntax treat f 

What is the remiim of words f-^he aaretmeat of words f— the goummmU tk 
words ? — the arrangement of words r 

IJD980K n.— THB BXTLES. 

How many special rales of syntax are there f 

Of -what do the first eighteen rules of syntax treat! 

Of what do the last eight rales principally treat! 

Where is the arrangement of words treated of? 

To what do articles relate ? 

What case is employed as the subject of a verb? 

What agreement is required between words in apposition f 

To -what do adjectives relate ? 

How does a prononn agree with its antecedent f 

How does a prononn agree with a collective nonnf 

How does a pronoun agree with joint antecedents ? 

How does a pronoun agree with disjunct antecedents f 

LBSBON m. — THX BULXS. 

How does a verb agree with its subject or nominative f 
How does a verb agree with a collective noun ? 
How does a verb agree with joint nominatives I 
How does a verb agree with disjunct nominatives ? 
What agreement is required, when verbs are connected! 
How are participles employed t 
To what do adverbs relate ? 
What is the use of conjunctions ? 
What is the use of prepositious? 
To what do inteij^ions relate f 

LESSON IV.— THE BULBS. 

By what IS the possessive case governed ? 

What case do active-transitive verbs govern t 

What case is put after other verbs ? 

What case do prepositions govern ? 

What governs the infinitive mood ? 

What verbs take the infinitive after them without the preposition tof 

When is a noun or pronoun put absolute ? 

When should the subjunctive mood be employed f 

LESSON y. — THE BULES. 

What are the several titles, or subjects, of the twenty-six rules f 
What says Rule Istl— Rule 2d?— Rule 8d?— Rule 4th?— Rule 6th!— Rule 
«tht— Rule 7th?— Rule 8th?— Rule 9th ?— Rule 10th ?— Rule 11th ?— Rule 
12th?— Rule 18th?— Rule Uth?— Rule 16th?— Rule 16th ?— Rule 17th ?— 
Rule 18th?— Rule 19th?— Rule 20th?— Rule 21st?— Rule 22d?— Rule 28d? 
—Rule 2«h?— Rule 26th?— Rule 26th ? 

LESSON VI. — ^EXCEPTIONS. 

What are the general contents of chapters second and third of this oodo of 
syntax? 

What are the nature and purpose of the notes to the rules ? 

What is said of the correction of false syntax. 

How many and what exceptions are there to Rule Ist !— 4o Rule 2d !— to 
Rule 8d?— to Rule 4th?— to Rule 5th? -to Rule 6th?— to Rule 7th?— to 
Bole 8th?— to Rule 9th?— to Rule 10th?— to Rule 11th?— to Rule 12th f-« 
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to Sole IStlil^to Bnle Uthf-^to Bole 15th?— to Bole 16th?— to Bole 

17th?— to Bule 18th. 

[Now explain and correct orally all the fklse syntax placed under the Boles and 
Kotes; learning for each lesson abont thirty examples, and reciting them without re- 
currence to the Key during the exercise.] 

LESBON Vn.— 0B8EBVATI0NB. 

What is ohseired of the pkuAng of Artides ? — Nominatives ?— Words in Ap* 
. position I— Adjectives t— Pronouns ? — Verbs t— Particii>les ? — Adverbs ?— 
i CoDJunctioDB ? — Prepositions ? — ^Inteijections ?— Possessives ? — Objectives ? 

—Same Gases ?— Infinitives ? 
Under how many and what circnrastanoes are nouns pnt absolute ? 

[Now read all the other observations, so as to be able to refer to them if necessary; 
ana then parse and analyze the examples commenoing at page 889.] 



CHAPTEE VI.— FOR WRITINa. 

EXERCISES m SYNTAX, 

pr ["When the pupil has been sufficiently exerdsed in aytUacUoal parsing, and 
has corrected orally, according to the formules given, all the examples of Iklse syntax 
designed for oral exercises; he should torits out the following exercises, oorreotioi 
them according to the principles of syntax given in the rules and notes j 

EXERCISE I.— ARTICLES. 

Christianity claims an heavenly origin. 

An useless excellence is a contradiction in terms. 

It would have an happy influence on genius. 

Part not with a old friend for an new acquaintance. 

Justice eyes not the parties, but cause. 

I found in him a friend, and not mere promiser. 

These fethers lived in the fourth and following century. 

The rich and poor are seldom intimate. 

The Bible contains the Old and the New Testaments. 

An elegant and florid style are very different. 

The humility is a deep which no man can fathom. 

The true cheerfulness is the privilege of the innocence, 

A devotion is a refuge from a human frailty. 

The duplicity and the friendship are not congenial. 

The familiarity with the vicious fosters a vice. 

A forced happiness is a solecism in the terms. 

The favourites are generally the objects of the envy. 

An equivocation is a mean and a sneaking vice. 

He sent an other and rather a more modest letter. 

The flatterers are put to a flight by an adversity. 

An obstinacy is unfavourable to the discovery of the truth« 

The conic sections are a part of the geometry. 

What is the proper meaning of a Landgrave? 

Sensuality is one kind of pleasure, such an one as it is. 

What sovereign assumes the title of an Autocrat? e 
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Believe me, the man is less a fool than a knave. 
He is a much deeper deceiver than a sufierer. 
Laziness is a greater thief than pickpocket 
Heroes who then flourished, have passed away. 
Hme which is to come, may not come to us. 

EXERCISE II.— NOUNS. 

A friend should bear a friends infirmities'. 

Deviations' from rectitude are approaches to sin. 

Crafty person's often entrap themselves. 

Mens mind's seem to be somewhat variously constituted, 

The great doctors, adept's in science, often disagree. 

The two men were ready to cut each others' throats. 

We went at the rate of five mile an hour. 

His income is a thousand pound a year. 

Five bushel of wheat are worth forty shilling. 

Reading is one mean's of acquiring knowledge. 

The well is at least ten fiithom deep. 

I shall be a hundred mile off by that time. 

Wisdom and Folly's votaries travel different roads. 

The true philanthropist is all mankind's friend. 

He desires the whole human race's happiness. 

The idler and the spendthrift's faults are similar. 

A good mans words inflict no injury. 

Be not generous at other peoples expense. « 

True hope is swift, and flies with swallows wings. 

Lifes current holds its course, and never returns. 

Many assume Virtues livery, who shun her service. 

I left the parcel at Richardson's, the bookseller's. 

The books are for sale at Samuel Wood's & Sons'. 

Where shall we find friendship like David's and Jonathan's ! 

Acquiesce for peace's and harmony's sake. 

The moons disk often appears larger than the sun. 

Consult Sheridan, Johnson, and Walker's Dictionary. 

Such was my uncle's agent's wife's economy. 

A frugal plenty marks the wise mans boari 

This mob, for honesty sake, broke open all the prisons. 

Our sacks shall be a mean's to sack tiie city. 

Such was the economy of the wife of the agent of my unde. 

These emmet's, how little they are in our eyes i 

Childrens njtnds may be easily overloaded. 

EXERCISE ni.— ADJECTIVES. 

A palmistry at which this vermin are very dexterous. 
These kind of knaves I know. — 5Aa^«p«ar#fgitized by Google 
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Vanity has more subjects than any of the passions. 

The vain are delighted with fashionable and new dresses. 

So highly did they esteem this goods. 

Washington has been honoured more than any American. 

Which is tiie loftier of the Asiatic mountains ? 

This ashes they were very careful to preserve. 

Is not she the younger of the three sisters 1 

Could not some less nobler plunder satisfy thee ? 

I can assign a more satis&ctory and stronger reason. 

Peter was older than any of the twelve apostles. 

Peace of mind is easier lost than gained. 

Of this victuals he was always very fond. 

Man has more wants than any animal. 

Of all other practical rules this is the most complex. 

Is not the French more fashionable than any language t 

Vice never leads to old honoured age. 

Cloths of a more inferior quality are more salable. 

This is found in no book published previous to mine. 

He turned away with the most utmost contempt. 

Time glides swift and imperceptible away. 

Of their more ulterior measures I know nothing. 

My three last letters were never answered. 

Fortune may frown on the most superior gem'us. 

It becomes a gentleman to speak correct. 

The most loftiest mountain is Mont Blanc. 

If a man acts foolish, is he to be e '•*^'»Arned wise ? 

Drop your acquaintance with them bad Doys. 

They sat silently and motionless an hour and a halC 

Quiet minds, like smooth water, reflect clear. 

True faith, true policy, united ran ; 

This was but love of God, and that of man. 

EXERaSE IV.— PRONOUNS. 
Him that presumes much, has much to fear. 
They best can bear reproof, whom merit praise. 
A few pupils, older than me, excited my emulation. 
Every man will find themselves in the state of Adaou 
None are more rich than them who are content. . 
Scotland and thee did in each other live. 
These trifles they do not deserve our attention. 
Truth is ever to be preferred for it's own sake. * 
Thou art afraid — else, what ails you ? 
It is not Lemuel, but Grod, whom you have ofiendttd» 
All things which have life, aspire to God. 
So great was the multitude who followed him. oogle 
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He which would advance, should not look backwards. 

It was Sir Billy — ^who is an other name for a fop. 

I take up the arguments in the order they stand. 

There is nothing, with respect to me, and such as me. 

He that is bribed, the people will abhor. 

The day when the accident happened, is not recorded. 

We know not who to trust ; them who seem &ir, are £Jsq. 

The reason I told it was this : thee was in danger. 

I did not know the precise time when it occurred. 

Here he answers the question, who asks it. 

Who who beheld the outrage, could remain inactive } 

This was the prison where we were confined. 

I could not believe but what it was a reality. 

It was the boys, and not the dog, which broke the basin. 

An unprincipled junto is not nice about their means. 

The people foroed its way, and demanded its rights. 

Avoid lightness and fr'volity : it is allied to folly. 

Either wealth or power may ruin their possessor. 

It was Joseph, him whom Pharaoh promoted. 

Origen's mother hid his clothes, to prevent him going. 

Him that withholdeth com, the people shall curse him. 

He that withholdeth corn the people shall curse. 

I have always thought ye honest till now. 

Me being but a boy, they took no notice of me. 

They that receive me, I will richly reward. 

Had it been them, they would have stopped. 

Vain pomp and glory of this world, I hate ye. 

It was not me, that gave you that answer. 

Between you and I, he is a greater thief than author. 

Any dunc6 can copy what you or me shall write. 

You seem to forget who you are talking to. 

Thee being a stranger, the child was afraid. 

This was the most remarkable event which occurred. 

Happy are them whose pleasure is their duty. 

EXERCISE v.— VERBS. 

Where was you standing during the transaction 1 

Was you there when the pistol was fired 1 

Thou sees how little difference there are. 

If he have failed, it was not through my neglect. 

Patience and diligence, like &ith, removes mountains. 

There was many reasons for not disturbing my repose. 

The train of brass artillery and other ordnance, are immcna» 

Art thou the man that earnest from Judahl 

What eye thoie long, long labyrinths dare ezplortiogle 
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Magnus and his friends was barbarously treated. 

The propriety of these restrictions, are unquestionable. 

And I am one that believe the doctrine. 

Thou wast he that leddest out and broughtest in Israel, 

Beauty without virtue generally prove a snare. 

If thou me^ns to advance, eye those before thee. 

A qualification for high offices, come not of indolence. 

The desires of right reason is bounded by conipetency. 

Useless studies is nothing but a busy idleness. 

Is virtue, then, and piety the same ? 

So awful an admonition was these miraculous words. 

If the great body of the people thinks otherwise. 

A committee are a body that have only a delegated power. 

In peace of mind consists our strength and happiness. 

There is no slander, where love and unity is maintained. 

His character, as well as his doctrines, were assailed. 

Prool^ and not assertion, are what are required. 

Right reason and truth is always in unison. 

No pains nor cost were spared to make it grand. 

Ignorance stupifies, and is the source of many crimes. 

^Then wanders forth the sons 

Of Belial, flown with insolence and wine. 
What you must chiefly rely on, is the attested facts. 
No axe or hammer have ever awakened an echo here. 
Did not she send, and gave you this information ? 
Their honours are departing and come to an end. 
Neither wit, nor taste, nor learning, appear in it. 
Caligula sat himself up for a deity. 
A tortoise requested the eagle to learn him to fly. 
* O, that it was always spring !' said little Robert. 
I at first hitended to have arranged it in a new form. 
The gaoler supposed that the prisoners had been fled. . 
Peter saw a vessel, as it hadbeen a great sheet. 
Peace and esteem is all that age can hope. 

Alas ! no wife or mother's care 

For him the milk or corn prepare. 

Thou bark that sails with man ! 

Haste, haste to cleave the seas. 

EXERCISE VII.— PARTICIPLES. 

What dost thou mean by shaking of thy head * 

A good end warrants not using bad means. 

Be cautious in forming of connexions. 

^% worshiping the two calves was still kept upooQle 
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In reading of his lecture, he was much embarrassed^ 

This devodng ourselves to God, must be habituai- 

Their estimating the prize too highly, was evident. 

He declared the project to be no less than a tempting God, 

Every deviation from virtue is approaching to vice. 

It is extremely foolish boasting of immoral achievements 

It was the refusing all communion with paganism. 

Our deepest knowledge is knowing ourselves. 

He wilfully neglects the obtaining unspeakable good. 

Retaliating injuries is multiplying offences. 

These things are certain : there is no denying facts. 

Publicly vindicating error is openly adopting it. 

On his &ther asking him who it was, he answered, ' L* 

Thus shall we escape being defeated and ruined. 

Being unjustly liberal is ostentatious pride. 

Wisdom teaches justly appreciating of all things. 

The procuring these benefits, was a gratuitous act^ 

Doing good, disinterested good, is not our trade. 

Such a renouncing the world is a pernicious delusion. 

Freely indulging the appetite impairs the intellect. 

The Acts mention Paul preaching of Christ at Damascus, 

The Acts mention Paul's preaching Christ at Damascus. 

The Acts mention Paul preaching Christ at Damascus. 

Constantly beholding objects prevents our admiring them. 

We purpose taking that route when we go. 

What was the cause of the young woman fainting 1 

I perceived somebody's creeping through the fence. 

I was aware of them intending to arrest me. 

We saw some mischievous boys' worrying of a cat 

To pursue fashion, is chasing a bird on the wing. 

Being very positive, is no real proof of a stable mind. 

By estaWishing good laws, our peace is secured. 

Distinctness is important in delivering orations. 

He guarantied the permission we demanded being grantad; 

For the easier reading the numbers in the table. 

Recovering the first surprise, however, we entered boldly. 

EXERCISE VII.— ADVERBS, &o. 
Respect is lost often by the means used to obtain it. 
Such were the views of the then ministry. 
Raillery must be very nice to not offend. 
Ye know how that it is an unlawful thing. 
From hence I infer that they were going there. 
Quaint sayings are long remembered often. jbyGooQle 
I eaonot tell you whether this is the &ct or no^ ^ ^ 

11 
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Valleys are more fertile generally than mountains. 

A qualification of usefulness is acquired with study. 

Frequent transgression makes men slaves of sin. 

Let nothing induce you ever to utter a falsehood. 

The idle are, of necessary consequence, ignorant. 

The wind came about so as we could make no way. 

Zealots seldom are distinguished by charity. 

Study is as necessary and even more so than instruction, 

I never have, and never shall be compensated. 

Humility neither seeks the first place or the last word. 

He has never told me nothing more of the matter. 

These men ranked highly among the nobility. 

Their bodies are so solid and hard, as you need not fear. 

Of her brother's political life previously to this event. 

Attainments made easily, are not of much value ofleo. 

He has no other merit but that of a compiler. 

Venus appears unconamonly brightly to-night. 

Men cannot be forced neither into or out-of true faith. 

To this man we may commit safely our cause. 

One crime cannot be a proper remedy to another. 

Venus is not quite as large as the Earth. 

It is thinking makes what we read our own. 

Quagmires have smooth surfaces commonly. 

He was so much ofiended, as he would not speak to ms^ 

I have put my words in thy mouth. 

How wilt thou put thy trust on Egypt for chariot? ? 

EXERaSE Vffl.— PROMISCUOUS. 

In his fathers reign, they were connected and joined 

What is the Earth and its dimensions ? 

He is a great deal heavier man than I. 

The citizens were never denied the privilege. ^ 

Thankful to Heaven that thou wert left behind. 

I have met with few who understood men equal to him. 

He was then recently returned from the east victorious. 

He hoped that money should have been given him. 

Laws may, and frequently are made against drunkenneseb 

He appeared in an human shape. 

I do not attempt explaining the mysteries of religion. 
Ere matter, time, or place were known. 
Thou sway'dst these spacious realms alone. 

One of the wisest persons that hath been among them* 

What is it else but to reject all authority 1 

They advocate distinctions unworthy any free stale. 

It would not, and ought not, be felt ^ 
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Them who saw the disaster, were greatly alarmed. 

He knew none fitter to be their judge but himsel£ 

Record the names of every one present. 

We doubt not but we will satisfy the impartial. 

But time and chance happeneth to them all. 

You was in hopes to have succeeded to the inheritancei 

To make light of a small fault, are to commit a greater* 

Judge not before hearing of the cause. 

Clear articulation is requisite in publicly speaking. 

God is the avenger of all breach of faith and injustice. 

I had a letter began, and nearly half wrote. 

It is better being suspected than being guilty. 

Declare the past and present state of things. 

To insult the afflicted are impious and barbarous. 

Goodness, and not greatness, lead to happiness. 

It is pride who whispers, ' What will they think of mel 

In judging of others, charity should "be exercised. 

Zanies are willing to befool, to please fools. 

Questions are easier proposed than answered rightly. 
He forms his schemes the flood of vice to stem, 
But preaching Jesus is not one of them. — J, Taylor. 

EXERCISE IX.— PROMISCUOUS. 
The property of the rebels were confiscated. 
He was extreme covetous in all his dealings. 
There were no less than thirty islands. 
The plot was the easier detected. 
Of all the books mine has the fewer blots. 
Who does the house belong to % 
Is this the person whom you say was present % 
Knowledge is only to be acquired by application. 
Policy oftam prevails upon force. 
These men were seen enter the Iwuse in the night. 
These works are Cicero, the most eloquent of men's. 
Thomas has bought a bay large horse. 
Your gold and silver is cankered. 
Now abideth faith, hope, and charity. 
And, him destroyed, all this will follow. 
There is no need for your assistance. 
To whom our fathers would not obey. 
Where can we find such an one as this % 
They sat out early on their journey. 
Philosophers have oflen mistook the source of happinesa. 
The books are as old, and perhaps older, than tradition, [e 
This diapter is divided in sections. 
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I shall treat you as I have them. 

A prophet mightier than him. 

Neither he or his brother is capable of it, 

Richelieu profited of every circumstance. 

What was the cause of the girl screaming ? 

Let him and I have half of them. 

I wrote to, and cautioned the captain against it. 

Nothing is more lovelier than virtue. 

He that is diligent, you should commend. 

They ride faster than us. 

Which of them grammars do you like best t 

Neither of these are the meaning intended. 

Did you understand who I was speaking of? 

Whosoever of you will be chiefest, shall be servant of all* 

Remember what thou wert, and be humble. 
Was I deceived ? or .did a sable cloud 
Turn forth her silver lining on the night ? — MUton. 

EXERCISE X.— PROMISCUOUS. 

Changed to a worser shape thou canst not b6. 

For him through hostile camps I bend my way, 
For him thus prostrate at thy feet I lay. — Pope. 
Thus oft by mariners are shown 
Earl Godwin's castles overflown. — Swift. 

No civil broils have, since his death, arose. 

Nor thou, that flings me floundering from thy back. 

Who should I see but the doctor ! 

That which once was thee. 

To wish him wrestle with affection. 

So much she fears for William's life, 

That Mary's fate she dare not mourn. — Prior, 

Phalaris, who was so much older than her. * 

They would have given him such satisfaction in other parti' 
culars, as a full and happy peace must have ensued* 

The woman which we saw, is very amiable. 

The three first classes have read. 

An union in that which is permanent. 

Among every class of people self-interest prevails. 

Such conduct is a disgrace of their profession. 

His education has been neglected much. 

There is no other bridge but the one we saw. 

He went and laid down to sleep. 

Whom do men say that I am ^ 

Take to you handfuls of ashes of the furnace, and let Moset 
sprmkle it towards the heaven in the sight of Pharaoh. 
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In eulogizing of the dead, he slandered the living. 

If a dog both give the first turn and the last, he shall win. 

Neither the virtuous or the vicious are exempt from trials. 

He spoke as if he was in a passion. 

Let him take heed lest he fails. 

We have all swerved out-of the path of duty. 

I cannot agree with him neither. 

He both wrote sermons and plays. 

If a man say, * I love God,' and hateth his brother, he is a liar. 

He has long ago forsaken that party. 

It was proved to be her that opened the letter. 

Is not this the same man whom we met before 1 

I forego my claim for peace's sake. 

For thou art a girl as much brighter than her, 
As she was a poet sublimer thai me, — Prior^ 

EXERaSE XI.— PROMISCUOUS, 

There remains two points to be settled. 

I could not avoid frequently using it. 

The Athenians were naturally obliging and agreeable; they 
were cheerful among each other, and humane to their infe* 
riors. — Goldsmith, 

I hope it is not me thou art displeased with. 

I never before saw such large trees. 

My paper is Ulysses his bow, in which every man of wit and 
learning may try his strength. — Addison. 
Twas thee, whom once Stagyra's grove 
Oft with her sage allur'd to rove. — Scott ofAmwelL 

I could not observe by what gradations other men proceeded 
in their acquainting themselves with truth. — Locke. 

I wiU show you the way how it is done. 

Imprinting, if it signify any thing, is nothing else but the mak- 
ing certain truths to be perceived. — Locke. 

This arose from the young man associating with bad people. 

Him that never thinks, never can be wise. 

It was John's the Baptist head that was cut off. 

The Jews are Abraham's, Isaac's, and Jacob's posterity. 

Two architects were once candidates for the building a certain 
temple at Athens. 

This treatise is extreme elaborate. 

Them descending, the ladder fell. 

The scaling ladder of sugared words are set against them. 

One or both was there. 

What sort of an animal is that ? 
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These things should be never separated. J 

His excuse was admitted of by his master. , 

It is not me that he is engaged with. 

I intended to have rewarded him according to his merits. 

They would become sooner proficients in Latin. ' 

There is many different opinions concerning it. 

There are many in town richer than her. 

Let you and I be as little at variance as possible. 

A coalman, by waking of one of these gentlemen, saved him 

from ten years imprisonment. 
If a man's temper was at his own disposal, he would not choose 

to be of either of these parties. 

The birds their notes renew, and bleating herds 
Attest their joy, that hill and valley rings. — Milton, 

EXERCISE XIL— PROMISCUOUS. 

But we of the nations beg leave to differ with them. 
This is so easy and trivial, as it is a shame to mention it 
You was once quite blind ; you neither saw your disease or 
your remedy. 

Fluttering his pennons vain, plumb down he drops 

Ten thousand fothom deep. — Milton. 
The properties of the mirror depends on reflected light. 
Was you present at the last meeting ? 
Hence has arisen much stiffness and affectation. 
The nation are powerful both by sea and land. 
Those set of books was a valuable present. 
The box contained forty piece of muslin. 
She is much the taller of the three. 
They are both remarkable tall men. 
A mans manners may be pleasing, whose morals are bad. 
True politeness has it's seat in the heart. 
He presented him a humble petition. 
I do not intend to turn a critic on this occasion. 
At first sight we took it to be they. 
The certificate was wrote on parchment. 
I have often swam across the river. 
I have written four long letters yesterday. 
I expected to have seen you last week, but I was disappointed. 
We are besat by dangers on all sides. 
My father and him were very intimate. 
Unless he acts prudently, he will not succeed. 
It was no sooner said but done. 
Let neither partiality or prejudice appear. p t 
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The obligation was ceased long before. 

How exquisitely is this all performed in Greek ! 

Who, when they came to Mount Ephraim, to the house of 

Micah, they lodged there. 
I prevailed with yoiur &ther to consent. 
Always act as justice and honour requires. 
Them that transgress the rules, will be punished. 
With him is wisdom and strength. 
My conductor answered, that it was him. 

Be thou, O lovely isle ! forever true 

To him who more than &ithful was to you. — SouthuHck. 

The joys of love, are they not doubly thine. 

Ye poor! whose health, whose spirits ne^er decline? — Id, 

EXERCISE Xm.— PROMISCUOUS. 

Having once suffered the disgrace, it is felt no longer. 

The meanness or the sin will scarce be dissuasives. 

Both temper and distemper consists of contraries. 

Which is the cause, the writer or the reader's vanity ? 

The commission of a generalissimo was also given him. 

The queen's kindred is styled gentlefolks. 

They agree as to the &ct, but differ in assigning of reasons. 

Their love, and their hatred, and their envy, is now perished. 

The inquiry is worthy the attention of every scholar. 

Young twigs are easier bent than boughs. 

It is not improbable but there are more attractive powers. 

By this means an universal ferment was excited. 

Who were utterly unable to pronounce some letters, and others 

very indistinctly. — Sheridan, 
All vessels on board of which any person has been si<& ot 

died, perform quarantine. 
Serverus forbid his subjects to change their religion for that 

of the Christian or Jewish. — Jones's Ch, Hist. 
Magnus, with four thousand of his supposed accomplices, wera 

put to death without a trial. — Id, 
Art not thou that Egyptian which before these days madest an 

uproar, and leddest out into the wilderness four thousand 

men that were murderers 1 — Acts^ xxiii, 38. 
Attempting to deceive children into instruction of this kind, 

is only deceiving ourselves. — Goldsmith, 
There came a woman, having an alabaster box of ointment 

of spikenard, very precious ; and she brake the box and 

poured it on his head. — Mark, xiv, 3. 
My essaya of all my other works, are the most current^ 
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We would suggest the importanoe of every member, individo 
allj, using his influence. 

Thy sumptuous buildings, and thy wife's attire, 
Hath cost a mass of public treasure. — Shakspeare. 

EXERCISE XiV.— PROMISCUOUS. 

This people who knoweth not the law, are cursed. 
The people shall be forgiven their iniquity. — Bible. 
Having been denied the favours which they were promised* 
Hold, Rosaline, this favour thou shalt wear ; 
Hold, take you this, my sweet, and give me thine. 
Rely not on any man's fidelity, who is unfaithfiil to God. 
The rules are full as concise, and more clear than before. 
For they knew all that his father was a Greek.— '^cte. 
Thrice was Csesar offered the crown. 
For a mine undiscovered, neither the owner of the ground, or 

any body else,^ are ever the richer. 
Death may be sudden to him, though it comes by never so 

slow degrees. 
A brute or a man are an other thing when they are alive, from 

what they are when dead. — Hah, 
I have known the having confessed inability, become the occa- 
sion of confirmed impotence. — Taylor, 
I am exceeding joyful in all our tribulation. — 2 (7or., vii, 4. 
If so much power, wisdom, goodness, and magnificence, is dis- 
played in the material creation, which is the least consider* 
able part of the universe ; how great, how wise, how gbod 
must he be, who made and governs the whole ! 
A good poet no sooner communicates his works, but it is im« 
agined he is a vain young creature, given .up to the ambi* 
tion of fame. — Pope, 
This was a tax upon himself for the not executing the laws. 
O my people, that dwellest in Zion ! be not afraid. — BibU. 
As rushing out-of doors, to be resolved. 
If Brutus so unkindly knock'd or no. — Shakspeare. 
His wrath, which one day Will destroy ye both. — Milton. 
I know thee not — ^nor ever saw, till now. 
Sight more detestable than him and thee. — Id. 
The season when to come, and when to go. 
To sing, or cease to sing, we never know. — Pope, 
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PART IV. 
P K O S O D Y. 

* Prosody treats of punctuation, utterance, figures, and 
versification. 



CHAPTER L— PUNCTUATION. 

Punctuation is the art of dividing composition, by 
points, or stops, for the purpose of showing more clearly 
the sense and relation of the words, and of noting the 
different pauses and inflections required in reading. 

The following are the principal points, or marks ; the 
Comma [, ], the Semicolon [;], the Colon [;],^the 
Period [. j, the Dash [ — ], the Eroteme, or Note of In- 
terrogation [? ], the Ecphoneme, or Note of Exclamation 
[I], and the Curves, or Marks of Parenthesis [()]. 

0b8. — ^The panseit that are made in the natoral flow of speech, have, in 
reality, no dennite and invariable proportions. Children are often told to 
pans#at a comma while they mi^ht coant one; at & semicolon, on«, two; at 
a colon, one, (too, three ; at a period, one, ttw, threes four. This may be of 

-8ome nse, as teaching " ' ' '" - - 

iense; bat the stands 
sense ^ives to the poij 
following general airection is as good aslany that can be given. 

The Comma denotes the shortest pause; the Semi- 
colon, a pause double that of the comma ; the Colon, a 
pause double that of the semicolon ; and the Period, or 
JFuU Stop, a pause double that of the colon. The 
pauses required by the other marks,, vary according to 
the structure of the sentence, and their place in it. They 
may be equal to any of the foregoing. 

SECTION I. — OP THE COMMA. 

The Comma is used to separate those parts of a sen- 
tence, which are so nearly connected in sense, as to be 
only one degree removed from that close connexion 
which admits no point. Digitized by Google 
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RuLs I. — Simple Sentekces. 

A simple sentence does not, in general, admit the comma; 
as, "The weakest reasoners are the most positive." — W, AUen, 

Exception, — When the nominative in a long simple sentence 
is accompanied by inseparable adjuncts, a comma should be 
placed before the verb ; as, " The assemblage of these vast 
l>odies, is divided into different systems." 

Rule IL — Simple Membebs* 

The simple members of a compound sentence, whether sao 
oessive or involved, elliptical or complete, are generally & 
Tided by the oomma ; as, 

1. " He speaks eloquently, and he acts wisely." 

2. "The man, when he saw diis, departed." 
8. " It may, and it often does happen." 

4. " That life is long, which answers life's great end." 
6. " As thy days, so shall thy strength be." 

Exception 1. — When a relative immediately follows its an- 
tecedent, and is taken in a restrictive sense, the comma should 
not be introduced before it ; as, ** The things which are seen, 
are temporal ; but the things which are not seen, are eternal.'' 
—2 Cor,, iv, 18. 

JElxception 2. — When the simple members are short, and 
closely connected by a conjunction or a conjunctive adverb, the 
oomma is generally omitted ; as, '* Iniamy is worse than death.'' 
— ^ Let him tell me whether the number of the stars heaven 
or odd." 

Rule HI. — ^Morb than Two Words. 

When more than two words or terms are connected in the 
same construction, by conjunctions expressed or understood, 
the comma should be inserted after every one of them but the 
last ; and if they are nominatives before a verb, the comm» 
should follow the last also : as, 

1. " Who, to the enraptur'd heart, and ear, and eye, 

Teach beauty, virtue, truth, and love, and melody." 

2. "Ah! what avails ****** 

All that art, fortune, enterprise, can bring. 

If envy, scorn, remorse, or pride, the bosom wring T 

3. "Women are soft, mild, pitiful, and flexible ; 

Thou, stem, obdurate, flinty, rough, remorseless." 

4. " She plans, provides, expatiates, triumphs there." 

Obs.— Two or more words are in the same eonatnuaion, when they h»Te • 
eommon depenaence on some other term, and are parsed alUce. 
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Bulb IV. — Only Two Words. 

When only two words or terms are connected by a coiii 
junction, they should not be separated by the comma ; as, 
*' Despair and anguish fled the struggling soul." — Goldsmith. 

JSxception 1. — When the two words connected have several 
adjuncts, or when one of them has an adjunct that relates not 
to both, the comma is inserted ; as, " Honesty in his dealings, 
and attention to his business, procured him both esteem and 
wealth." — " Who is applied to persons, or things personified." 
— BuUions, 

Exception 2. — When the two words connected are emphat* 
ically distinguished, the comma is inserted ; as, 

" Liberal, not lavish, is kind Nature's hand." — Beattie. 
"lis certain he could write, and cipher too." — Goldsmith, 

Exception 3. — When there is merely an alternative of words, 
the comma is inserted; as, "We saw a lai^e opening, or inlet." 

Exception 4. — When the conjunction is understood, the 
'comma is inserted ; as, 

" She thought the isle that gave her birth, 
The sweetest, wildest land on earth." — Hogg. 

Rule V. — Words in Pairs. 

When successive words are joined in pairs by conjunctions, 
they should be separated in pairs by the comma ; as, " Interest 
and ambition, honour and shame, friendship and enmity, grat- 
itude and revenge, are the prime movers in public transac- 
tions." — W, Alien. 

Rule VI. — Words put Absolute. 

Nouns or pronouns put absolute, should, with their adjuncts, 
be set off by the comma; as, "The prince, his father being 
dead^ succeeded." — "7%w done, we parted." — ^ZacchetiSy make 
haste and come down." — ^'His prcetorship in Sicily ^ what did 
it produce?" — Cicero. 

Rule VII. — Words is Apposition. 

Words put in apposition, (especially if they have adjuncts,) 
are generally set off by the comma ; as, " He that now calls 
upon thee, is Theodore, the hermit of Teneriffe.^^ — Johnson. 

Exception 1. — When several words, in their common order, 
are used as one compound name, the comma is not inserted ; 
as, " Samuel Johnson," — " Publius Gavins Cosanus." 

Exception 2. — When a common and a proper name ara 
closely united, the commft is not inserted j as, "Th« brook 
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Kidron," — "The river Don/' — ^''The empress Catharine,"— 
"Paul the aposde." 

Exception 3. — When a pronoun is added to another word 
merely for emphasis and distinction, the comma is not inserted ; 
as, " I e men of Athens," — " I myself," — " Thou flaming min- 
ister," — " You princes." 

ExcepUon 4. — When a name acquired by some action or re- 
lation, is put in apposition with a preceding noun or pronoun, 
the comma is not inserted: as, " I made the ground my hed;'*'^ 
— " To make him king ;" — " Whom they revered as God;'*'*^ 
" With modesty thy guide.^^ — Pope. 

Rule VIII. — ^Adjectives. 

Adjectives, when something depends on them, or when they 
have the import of a dependent clause, should, with their ad« 
juncts, be set off by the comma ; as, 
?!. '■* ." Among the roots 

Of haze\ pendent 6*er the plaintive stream^ 

They frame the first foundation of their domes." — Hiom, 
2. " Up springs the lark, 

Shrillvoic^d and hud^ the messenger of mom." — Id. 

Exception, — ^When an adjective immediately follows its 
noun, and is taken in a restrictive sense, the comma should 
not be used before it ; as, 

" On the coast averse from entranced — Milton. 

Rule IX. — Fintte Verbs. 

Where a finite verb is understood, a comma is generally 
required: as, "From law arises security; from security, 
curiosity ; from curiosity, knowledge." — Murray. 

Rule X. — Infinitives. 

The infinitive mood, when it follows a verb from which it 
must be separated, or when it depends on something remote 
or understood, is generally, with its adjuncts, set off by the 
comma; as, "His delight was, to assist the distressed.^ — "Tb 
tonclude, I was reduced to beggary." 
" The Governor of all — ^has interposed. 
Not seldom, his avenging arm, to smite 
The injurious trampler upon nature's law." — Cowper. 

Rule XL — ^Participles. 
^ Participles, when something depends on them, when they 
nave the import of a dependent clause, or when they relate t» 
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something understood, should, with their adjuncts, be set off 
hy the comma ; as, 

1. "Young Edwin, lighted by the evening star, 

Lingering and Uafning, wander'd down the vale." — Beattie. 

2. " United, we stand ; divided, we fall." 

8. ^^ Properly speaking, there is no such thing as chance." 

Exception, — When a participle immediately follows its noun, 
and is taken in a restrictive sense, the comma should not b« 
used be^re it ; as, 

" A man renowned for repartee. 
Will seldom scruple to make free 
With friendship's finest feeling." — Cowper. 

EuLB XII. — ^Adverbs. 

Adverbs, when they break the connexion of a simple sen- 
tence, or when they have not a close dependence on some par- 
ticular word in the context, should be set off by the comma ; 
as, " We must not, however, confound this gentleness with the 
artificial courtesy of the world." — ''^Besides, the mind must be 
employed." — Gilpin^ ^^Most unquestionably, no fraud was 
equal to all this." — Lyttelton. 

Rule XIII. — Conjunctions. 

Conjunctions, when they are separated from the principal 
clause that depends on them, or when they introduce an exam- 
ple, are generally set off by the comma ; as, ^'But, by a timely 
call upon Religion, the force of Habit was eluded." — Johnson, 

Rule XIV. — Prepositions. 

Prepositions and their objects, when they break the con- 
nexion of a simple sentence, or when they do not closely fol- 
low the words on which they depend, are generally set off by 
the comma ; as, " Fashion is, for the most part, nothing but the 
ostentation of riches." — "J5y reading, -we add the experience of 
others to our own." 

Rule XV. — ^Interjections. 

Interjections are sometimes set off by the comma ; as, "For, 
io, I will call all the fiimilies of the kingdoms of the north."— ^ 
Jeremiah, i, 15. 

Rule XVI. — Words Repeated. 

A word emphatically repeated, is generally set off by the 
comma; as, "Happy, happy, happy pair!" — Dryden. **Ahl 
no, nof no." — Id, ogitized by Google 
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Bulb XVII. — ^Dependent Quotations. 

A quotation or observation, when it is introduced by a verb, 
(as, say^ reply ^ and the like,) is generally separated from tiie 
rest of the sentence by the comma ; as, " ' The book of nature,' 
said he, * is open before thee.' " — " I say unto all, Watch.'* 

SECTION II. — OF THE SEMICOLON. 

The Semicolon is used to separate those parts of a 
compound sentence, which are neither so closely con- 
nected as those which are distinguished by the comma> 
nor SO little dependent as those which require the colon. 

Rule I. — Compound Members. 

When several compound members, some or all of which 
require the comma, are constructed into a period, they are ' 
generally separated by the semicolon : as, " In the regions in- 
habited by angelic natures, unmmgled felicity forever blooms ; 
joy flows there with a perpetual and abundant stream, nor 
needs any mound to check its course." — Carter. 

Rule II. — Simple Members. 

When several simple members, each of which is complete 
in sense, are constructed into a period ; if they require a pause 
greater than that of the comma, they are usually separated by 
the semicolon : as, '' Straws swim upon the sur&ce ; but pearls 
lie at the bottom." — Murray, 

^ A longer care man's helpless kind demands ; 
That longer care contracts more lasting bands." — Pope. 

Rule III. — ^Apposition, &c. 

Words in apposition, in disjunct pairs, or in any other con- 
struction, if they require a pause greater than that of the com- 
ma, and less than that of the colon, may be separated by the 
semicolon : as, " Therer are five moods ; the infinitive, the in- 
dicative, the potential, the subjunctive, and the imperative." 

SECTION III. — OF THE COLON. 

The Colon is used to separate those parts of a compound 
sentence, which are neither so closely connected as those 
which are distinguished by the semicolon, nor so little 
dependent as those which require the period. 

Rule I. — ^Additional Remarks. 
When the preceding clause is complete in itself but is fol« 
lowed by some additional remark or illustration, especially if 
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no conjunction is used, the colon is generally and properly in- 
serted: as, "Avoid evil doers: in such society an honest man 
may become ashamed of himself." — " See that moth fluttering 
incessantly round the candle : man of plea^re, behold thy 
image." — Karnes. 

EuLB II. — Greater Pauses. 

When the semicolon has been introduced, and a still greater 
pause is required within the period, the colon should be em- 
ployed : as, " Princes have courtiers, and merchants have part* 
ners ; the voluptuous have companions, and the wicked nave 
accomplices : none but the virtuous can have friends." 

Rule III. — ^Independent Quotations. 

A quotation introduced without dependence on a verb or a 
conjunction, is generally preceded by the colon ; as, " In his 
last moments he uttered these words : ^Ifall a aacrijice to sloth 
and luxury,^ " 

SECTION IV. — OF THE PERIOD. 

The Period, or Full Stop, is used to mark an entire 
and independent sentence, whether simple or compound 

Rule I. — Distinct Sentences. 

When a sentence is complete in respect to sense, and inde- 
pendent in respect to construction, it should be marked with 
the period : as, " Every deviation from truth is criminal. Ab- 
hor a fitlsehood. Let your words be ingenuous. Sincerity 
possesseis the most powerful charm." 

Rule II. — Allied Sentences. 

The period is often employed between two sentences which 
have a general connexion, expressed by a personal pronoun, a 
conjunction, or a conjunctive adverb ; as, " The selfish man 
languishes in his narrow chrcle of pleasures. They are con- 
fin^ to what affects his own interests. He is obliged to repeat 
the same gratifications, till they become insipid. But tbfe man 
of virtuous sensibility moves in a wider sphere of felicity."— 
Blair. 

Rule HI. — ^Abbreviations. 

The period is generally used after abbreviations, and very 
often to the exclusion of other points ; but, as in this case it is 
not a constant sign of pause, otiier points may properly follow 
it, if the words written in Ml would demand them : as, A. D. 
for Anno Domini; — ^Pro tem. for pro tempore; — Ult. for uh 
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timo; — ^1. e. for id est, that is ; — AM,, Spect, No. 285; i. e., 
Addison, in the Spectator, Number 285^^. 
" CJonsult the statute ; * quart.' I think, it is, 
* Edwardi sext.,' or ' prim, et quint. Eliz.' " — Pope, p. 899. 

SECTION y. — OF THE DASH. 

The Dash is mostly used to denote an unexpected or 
emphatic pause of variable length ; but sometimes it is 
a sign of faltering ; sometimes, of omission : if set after 
an other sign of pause, it usually lengthens the interval 

Rule I. — ^Abrupt Pauses. 
A sudden interruption or transition should be marked with 
the dash ; as, " ^ I must inquire into the affair, and if — ' And 
i/r interrupted the farmer." 

" Here lies the great — ^felse marble, where % 
Nothing but sordid dust lies here." — Young. 

Rule II. — Emphatic Pauses. 
To mark a considerable pause, greater than the structure of 
the sentence or the points inserted, would seem to require, the 
dash may be employed ; as, 

1. " And now they part — to meet no more." 

2. "Revere thyself; — ^and yet thyself despise." 

3. " Behold the picture !— Is it like ?— Like whom ?'• 

Rule III. — ^Faulty Dashes. 
Dashes needlessly inserted, or substituted for other stops 
more definite, are in general to be treated as errors in punc- 
tuation. Example : " — ^You shall go home directly, Le levre, 
said my uncle Toby, to my house, — and we '11 send for a doc- 
tor to see what 's the matter, — ^and we '11 have an apothecary, 
— ^tnd the corporal shall be your nurse ; — ^and I '11 be your 
servant, Le Fevre." — Sterne : Enfield* a Speaker, p. 306. Better 
thus : " ' You shall go home directly, Le Fevre,' said my uncle 
Toby, * to my hoiwe; and we '11 send for a doctor to see what's 
the matter ; and we '11 have an apothecary ; and the corporal 
shall be your nurse : and I '11 be your servant, Le Fevre,' " 

SECTION VX — OP THE EBOTEME. 

The Eroteme, or Note of Interrogation, is used tu 
designate a question. 

Rule I.— Questions Direct. 
Qu^ions expressed directly as such, if finished, should al* 
ways be followed by the note of interrogation ; as, oogle 
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"In life, can love be bought with gold? 
Are friendship's pleasures to be sold f ' — Johnfon. 

EuLB 11. — Questions United. 
When two or more questions are united in one compound 
sentence, the comma or semicolon is sometimes placed between 
them, and the note of interrogation, after the last only ; as, 
" Truths would you teach, or save a sinking land ? 
All fear, none aid you, and few understand." — Pope. 

Rule EI. — Questions Indirect. 
When a question is mentioned, but not put directly as a 
question, it loses botii the quality and the sign of interrogation; 
as, "The Cyprians asked me why Iwept^^ — Murray. 

SECTION VIL — OF THE ECPHONEME. 

The Ecphoneme, or Note of Exclamation, is used to 
denote a pause with some strong or sudden emotion of 
the mind ; and, as a sign of great wonder, it may be 
repeated 1 1 ! 

Rule I. — Interjections, &c. 

Interjections, and other expressions of great emotion, aro 
generally followed by the note of exclamation ; as, 

" O ! let me listen to the words of life !" — Thomson. 

Rule II. — Invocations. 

After an earnest address or solemn invocation, the note of 

exclamation is usually preferred to any other point; as, 

"Whereupon, O king Agrippa! I was not disob^ent unto 

the heavenly vision." — Acts^ xxvi, 19. 

Rule HI. — Exclamatory Questions. 
Words uttered with vehemence in the form of a question, but 
without reference to an answer, should be followed by the note 
of exclamation ; as, " How madly have I talked !" — Young. • 

SECTION VIII. — OF THE CURVES. 

Tbe Curves, or Marks of Parenthesis, are used to dis- 
tinguish a clause or hint that is hastily thrown in between 
the parts of a sentence to which it does not properly be- 
long; as, 

" To others do (the law is not severe) 
What to thyself thou wishest to be done." — Beattie. 

Obb.— The inddental olanM should be nttered in a lower tone, and ftster 
Ihan tlie principal aentenoe. It always roqairea a pause as freat aa that of h 
•omma, or gre^r. ogni.ed by Goog 
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RuLB L — TaK Parbnthbsis. 

A clause that breaks the unity of a sentence too much to be 
incorporated with it, and only such, should be enclosed as a 
parenthesis; as, 

" Know then this truth, (enough for man to know,) 
Virtue alone is happiness below." — Pope. 
Rule II. — ^Included Points. 
The curves do not supersede other stops ; and, as the paren 
thesis terminates with a pause equal to that which prec^es it, 
the same point should be included, except when the sentences 
differ in form : as, 

1. " Man's thirst of happiness declares it is : 

(For nature never gravitates to nought:) 

That thirst unquench'd, declares it is not here."— »• Jown;^. 

2. " Night visions may befriend : (as sung above :) 

Our waking dreams are &tal. How I dreamt 
Of thhigs impossible ! (could sleep do more?) 
Of joys perpetual in perpetual change." — Young* 
SECTION IX. — OF THE OTHER MARKS. 

There are also several other marks, whicli are occa- 
sionally -Qsed for various purposes, as follow: — 

1 . [ ' ] The Apostrophe usually denotes either the possessive 
case of a noun, or the elision of one or more letters of a 
word : as, " The girr^ regard to her parents* advice ;" — ^ffaUy 
Mdy cVn, thro* ; for hegan^ hvedj even, through. 

2. [ - ] The Hyphen connects the parts of many compound 
words, especially such as have two accents; as, ever-living. 
It is also frequently inserted where a word is divided into syl- 
lables ; as, con-tem-plate. Placed at the end of a line, it shows 
that one or more syllables of a word are carried forward to 
the next line. 

3. [••] The Diaeresis, or Dialysis, placed over either of two 
contiguous vowels, shows that they are not a diphthong ; as, 
Dande, aerial. 

4. [ ' ] The Acute Accent marks the syllable which requires 
the principal stress in pronunciation ; as, equal, equaVity. It 
is sometimes used in opposition to the grave accent, to distin- 
guish a close or short vowel ; as, "^ancy ;" {^Murray:) or to 
denote the rising inflection of the voice ; as, " Is it he /" 

5. [ ' ] The Grave Accent is usexi in opposition to the acute, 
to distinguish an open or long vowel ; as, ^^Fdvour ;" ( Jft<r< 
ray:) or to denote the &lling inflection of the voice; aa, 
Te»;itisA^," '^ 

Digitized by LjOOQ iC 
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6. [*] The Circumflex generally denotes either the broad 
sound of a, or an unusual and long sound given to some othei 
vowel ; as in ecldt^ dll, hSir, machine, mdve, MIL 

7. [ "" ] The Breve, or Stenotone, is used to denote either a 
dose vowel or a syllable of short quantity ; as, raven, to de- 
vour, 

8. f ] The Macron, or Macrotone, is used to denote either 
an open vowel or a syllable of long quantity ; as, raven, a 
bird. 

9. [ ] or [****] The Ellipsis, or Suppression, denotes 

the ombsion of some letters or words ; as, K—s^, for JKing. 

10. [a] The Caret, used only in writing, shows where to in- 
sert words or letters that have been accidentally omitted. 

11. [ — ^-^] The Brace serves to unite a triplet; or to con- 
nect several terms with something to which they are all re- 
lated. 

12. [§] The Section marks the smaller divisions of a book 
or chapter ; and, with the help of numbers, serves to abridge 
references. 

13. [ ^ ] The Paragraph (chiefly used in the Bible) denotes 
the commencement cff a new subject. The parts of discourse 
which are called paragraphs, are, in general, sufficiently dis- 
tinguished, by beginning a new line, and carrying the first 
word a little forwards or backwards. 

14. [ " " ] The Ouillemets, or Quotation Points, distinguish 
words that are taken from an other author or speaker. A quo- 
tation within a quotation is marked with single points; wMch, 
when both are employed, are placed vrithin the others. 

15. [[]] The Crotchets, or Brackets, generally enclose some 
correction or explanation, or the subject to be explained ; as^ 
*' He [the speaker] was of a different opinion." 

10. [ t^* ] The Index^ or Hand, points out something re- 
markable, or what the reader should particularly observe. 
17. [*J The Asterisk, or Star, [f J the Obelisk, or Dagger, 



[ J ] the Diesis, or Double Dagger, and [ | ] the Parallels, refer 
to marginal notes. The Section also [ § J, and the Paragraph 
[^ ], are often used for marks of reference, the former being 
usually applied to the fourth, and the latter to the sixth note 
on a page ; for, by the usage of printers, these signs are now 
commonly introduced in the following order : 1 * 2 f, 3 J, 
4 §5 ^ ||> ^1^) 7 **, 8 f f, <fec. When many references are to 
be made, the small letters of the alphabet, or the numerical 
figures, in their order, may be conveniently used for the same 
purpose. 

18. [%*] The Asterim^ or Three Stars^ a sign not very 
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often used, is placed before a long or general note, to mark it 
as a note, without giving it a particular reference. 

19. [ 9 ] The Cedilla is a mark borrowed from the French, 
by whom it is placed under the letter c to give it the sound of 
9 before a or />; as, in the words, ''^ fapade^^ ''^ Alengon.''^ In 
Worcester's Dictionary, it is attached to three other letters, 
to denote their soft sounds : viz., "GasJ; SasZ; xas gz." 

0f* [For oral exercises in panctnation, the teacher may select any well-pointed 
1>ook, to which the foregoing rules and explanations may be applied by the pnpil An 
application of the principles of punctuation, either to points rightly inserted, or In 
the correction of errors, is as easy a process as ordinary syntactical parsing or correct- 
ing; and, in proportion to the utility of these principles, as useful. The exercise, in 
reaction to correct pointing, consists in reading some passage, in successive parts, ac- 
cording to its points; naming the latter, as they occur; and repeating the rules <» 
doctrines of punctuation, as the reasons for the marks employed.} 



CHAPTER n.— UTTERANCE. 

Utterance is the art of vocal expression. It kicludes 
the principles of pronunciation and elocution. 

SECJTION I. — OF PRONUNCIATION'. 

Pronunciation, as distinguished from elocution, is the 
utterance of words taken separately. 

Pronunciation requires a knowledge of the just powers 
of the letters in all their combinations, and of the force 
and seat of the accent. 

I. The Just Powers of the letters, are those sounds which 
are given to them by the best readers. 

n. Accent is the peculiar stress which we lay upon some 
particular syllable of a word, whereby that syllable is distin- 
guished from the rest ; as, grdm-mar^ gram-md-ri-an. 

Every word of more than one syllable, has one of its sylla* 
bles accented. 

When the word is long, for the sake of harmony or distinct- 
ness, we often give a secondary or less forcible accent to an 
other syllable; as, to the last of tem-per-Orturey and to the 
second of in-dSm-ni-Ji-cd'tion. 

A full and open pronunciation of the long vowel sounds, a 
clear articulation of the consonants, u forcible and well-pla(^ 
accent, and a distinct utterance of the unaccented syllables, 
distinguish the elegant speaker. 

».f^T ^ » ^}^ explanation of the principles of pronunciation, the learner is re* 
•MTed to Walkers Critical Pronouncing Dictionary; tor authoritiea in referenoe tt 
•viable usage, to the Universal and Critical Dictionary of J. B. ISyorcester.] 
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SECnON H. — OF ELOCUTION. 

Elocution is the utterance of words that are arranged 
into sentences, and form discourse. 

Elocution requires a knowledge, and right application^ 
of emphasis, pauses, inflections, and tones. 

I. Emphasis is the peculiar stress of voice which we lay 
upon some particular word or words in a sentence, which are 
thereby distinguished from the rest, as being more especially 
tdgnificant. 

II. Pauses are cessations in utterance, which serve equally 
to relieve the speaker, and to render language intelligible and 
pleasing. The duration of the pauses should be proportionate 
to the degree of connexion between the parts of the discourse. 

III. Ir^lections are those peculiar variations of the humaia 

voice, by which a continuous sound is made to pass from one 

note, key, or pitch, into an other. The passage of the voice 

from a lower to a higher or shriller note, is called the rising 

or upward inflection. The passage of the voice from a higher 

to a lower or graver note, is called the falling or downward 

inflection. These two opposite inflections may be heard in 

the following examples : 1. The rising^ " Do you mean to gdf^ 

2. The/ailing, "When will jougdr 

Obb. — Questions that may be answered by yes or fw, require the rising in- 
flection ; those that demand any other answer, most be uttered with the 
filling inflection. 

IV. Tones are those modulations of the voice, which depend 
tipon the feelings of the speaker. They are what Sheridan 
denominates " the language of emotions." And it is of the ut- 
most importance, that they be natural, unaffected, and rightly 
adapted to the subject and to the occasion ; for, upon them, in 
a great measure, depends all that is pleasing or interesting in 
elocution. 



CHAPTEE in.— FIGUEES. 

A Figure, in grammar, is an intentional deviation 
from the ordinary spelling, formation, ^construction, or 
application, of words. There are, accordingly, figures 
of Orthography, figures of Etymology, figures of Syntax, 
and figures of Ehetoric. W hen figures are judiciously 
employed, they both strengthen and adorn expression. 
They occur more frequently in poetry than in prose ; 
and several! of them are merely poetic licenses. 
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SECTION I. — ^FIGURES OP ORTHOGRAPHY. 

A Figure of Orthography is an intentional deviation 
from the ordinary or true spelling of a word. 

The principal figures of Orthography are two*, namely, 
Mi-me'-sis and Ar'-cha-ism. 

I. Mimesis is a ludicrous imitation of some mistake or mis- 
pronunciation of a word, in which the error is mimicked hy a 
false spelling, or the taking of one word for an other; as, 
^'Maister, says he, have you any wery good weal in your 
vdUet?^^ — Columbian Orator^ p. 292. " Ay, he was jpom at 
Monmouth, captain Gower." — Shah " I will description the 
matter to you, if you he capacity of it." — Id, 

" Perdigiows ! I can hardly stand." — Lhyd. 

n. An Archaism is a word or phrase expressed according 
to ancient usage, and not according to our modem orthog- 
raphy ; as, ^^Newe grene chese of smalle chmmynes comforted 
a hx)tte stom^eP — ^T. Paynel : Tooke's Diversions^ ii, 132. 

" With him was rev'rend CJontemplation pight^ 
Bow-bent with eld^ his beard of snowy hue." — Beatde. 

SECTION II.— FIGURES OF ETYMOLOGY. 

A Figure of Etymology is an intentional deviation 
from the ordinary formation of a word. 

The principal figures of Etymology are eight; namely, 
A'phcer'-e-sis, Pros? -thesis^ Syn'-co-pe, A-poc'-o-pe^ Par-a-go'-ge^ 
Pi-cer^-esis^ Syn-cer'-e-sis, and Tme'-sis. 

I. Aphoeresis is the elision of some of the initial letters of a 
word: as, 'gainst, ^gan, ^neath, — ^for against, h^an, beneath. 

II. Prosthesis is the prefixing of an expletive syllable to a 
word: as, adown, appaid, ft^strown, evanished, ydad,- — ^for 
down, paid, strown, vanished, clad, 

III. Syncope is the elision of some of the middle letters of 
a word : as, m^d^cine, for medicine ; ^en, for even ; o'er, for 
over ; conq'ring^ for conquering ; sennight, for sevennight, 

IV. Apocope, is the elision of some of the final letters of a 
word : as, tho\ for though ; ih\ for the ; Mother, for the other. . 

V. Paragoge is the annexing of an expletive syllable to a 
word : as, withouten, for without ; deary y for dear ; Johnny ^ for 
John, 

VI. Diceresis is the separating of two vowels that might 
form a diphthong : as, cooperate, not cooperate ; aeronaut, not 
teronaut; orthoepy, not orthoepy, 

Vn. Synceresis is the sinking of two syllables into one : as^ 
«<, for seest; tacked, for tack-ed; drowned, for drown-ed. 
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Obs. — ^When a vowel is entirely suppreBsed in pronoicboiatioD, (whether 
retained in writing or not,) the consonants connected with it, fall into an 
other syllable ; thus, tried, triest, laved or hv'd, hveat or lov^et^ are monosyl" 
lables ; except in solemn aiscourse, in which the e is generally retained and 
made vocal. 

VIII. Tmesis is the inserting of a word between the parts 

of a compound ; as, " On which side soever ;'*'* — "7b us wardf^ 

—"To God ward:' 

SECTION III. — ^PiaURES OF SYNTAX. 

A Figure of Syntax is an intentional deviation from 
the ordinary construction of words. 

The principal figures of Syntax are five ; namely, El-lip' -sis^ 
Py-o-nasm, Syl-l^'-sisy En-aV-la-ge^ and Hyper' -ha-ton. 

L Ellipsis'^ is the omission of some word or words which 
are necessary to complete the construction, but not necessary 
to convey the meaning. Such words are said to be under- 
stood; because they are received as belonging to the sentence, 
though they are not uttered. 

' Almost all compound sentences are more or less elliptical. 
There may be an omission of any of the parts of speech, or 
even of a whole clause ; but the omission of articles or inter- 
jections can scarcely constitute a proper ellipsis. Examples : 

1. Of the Article; as, "A man and [a] woman." — "The 
day, [the] month, and [^^/l year." 

2. Of the Noun; as, "The common \law'] and the statute 
law." — "The twelve [apostles]:^ — "One [iooAr] of my books." 
— " A dozen [bottles'] of wine." 

3. Of the Adjective ; as, " There are subjects pr^>er for the 
one, and not [proper] for the other," — Karnes, 

4. Of the Pronoun ; as, " I love [him] and [7] fear him." — 
" The estates [which] we own." 

* There never can be an ellipsis of any thing which is either unnecessary to the con<« 
Btmction or necessary to the sense , for to say wha*; we mean and nothing more, never 
can constitute a deviation fi-om the ordinary grft:uimatical construcfion of words. As 
a figure of Syntax, therefore, the eiUpaie can be only of such words as are so evidently 
BUggested to the reader, that the wiiter is as fally answerable for them as if he haq 
written them. To suppose an ellipsis where there is none, or to overlook one where 
it really occurs, is to perveit or mutilate the text, in order to accommodate it to the 
parser's ignorance of the principles of syntax. There never can be either a general 
uniformity or a self-consistency in oui methods of parsing, or in our notions of gram- 
mar, till the true nature of an ellipses is clearly ascertained ; so that the writer shall 
distinguish it from a blunderinff omission that impairs the sense, and the reader 
be ban-ed from an arbitrary insertion of what would be cumbrous and useless. By 
adopting loose and extravagant ideas of the nature of this figure, some pretenders to 
learning and philosophy have been led into the most whimsical and opposite notions 
concerning the grammatical construction of language. Thus, with equal Absurdity, 
CardeU and Shermam,^ in their Philosophic Oratnmars^ attempt to conftite the doc- 
trines of their predecessor^ by supposing elldpses at pleasure. And while the former 
teaches, that prepositions do not govern the objective case, but that every verb is 
transitive, and governs at- least two objects, expressed or underOood, its own and that 
of a preiA>sitlon; the latter, with just as good an argument, contends, that no verb Is 
transitive, but that every objective case is governed by a preposition expressed or un* 
dittoed. A werid of nonsense for lack of a d^niUon I 
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5. Of the Verb; as, "Who did this? I" [did tV].— "To 
whom thus Eve, yet sinless" l^ke], 

6. Of the Participle; as, "lliat [being] o'er, they part" 

1. Of th^ Adverb; as, " He spoke [wisely] and acted wisely." 
— " Exceedingly great and [exceedingly] powerful." 

8. Of the Conjunction; as, " The fruit of the Spirit is love, 
n joy, [and] peace, [and] long-suffering, [an<r| gentleness, 



[and] goodness, [anrfl feith, [and] meekness, [and] temper- 
ance. — GaL, V, 22. The repetition of the conjunction is called-- 
Polysyndeton ; and the omission of it. Asyndeton. 

9. Of the Preposition; as, ''[On] this day."— " [/w] next 
month." — " He departed [from] this life." — " He gave [to] me 
a book."— "To walk [through] a mile." 

10. Of the Interjection; as, "Oh! the frailty, [Ohf] the 
wickedness of men !" 

11. Of a Phrase or Clause; as, "The active commonly do 
more than they are bound to do ; the indolent [commonly ch] 
less" [than they are bound to do], 

II. Pleonasm is the introduction of superfluous words. This 
figure is allowable only, when, in animated discourse, it ab- 
ruptly introduces an emphatic word, or repeats an idea to im- 
press it more strongly ; as, ^'Ife that hath ears to hear, let himi 
hear !" — " All ye iimabitants of the world, and dwellers on the 
earth .'" — " There shall not be left one stone upon an other, thai 
shall not be thrown down,''^ — " I know thee who thou art,^ — 
Bible. A Pleonasm is sometimes impressive and elegant; but 
an unemphatic repetition of the same idea, is one of the worst 
faults of bad writing. 

III. Syllepsis is agreement formed according to the figura- 
tive sense of a word, or the mental conception of the thing 
spoken of, and not according to the literal or common use of 
the term ; it is therefore, in general, connected with some 
figure of rhetoric : as, " The Word was made flesh Mid dwelt 
among us, and we beheld Aw glory." — e/oAn, i, 14. "Thea 
Philip went down to the city of Samaria, and preached Christ 
unto /Atfm." — Acts^ viii, 5. " While Evening draws her crirn^ 
son curtains round." — Thomson, 

IV. EnaUagh is the use of one part of speech, or of one 
modification for an other. This figure borders closely upou 
aolecism :* and, for the stability of the language,"' it should be 

* Deviations of this kind are, in ffensral^ to be considered solecisms ; otherwise lb* 
rules of grammar woald be of no use or authority. Despauter^ an ancient Latin gram- 
marian, gave an improper latitude to this figure, under the name of AnHptoais ; an4 
Behaurt and others extended it still farther. But SancUna says. ** AiUiptoH fftam^ 
numcorwm nihil imperUiua^ quod AgmerUwm H usst wrwn. frustra qumrer^t w r. 
^iMftt catvm*. vm-ba rag^rmU,'' And tha Mawimrt Jh Port Bgfoi n^%et tU flgtir* 
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sparingly indulged. There are, however, several forms of it 
which can appeal to good authority : as, 

1. " Y(m know tiiat ytm are Brutus, that speak this." — SkaJe. 

2. ** They fall successive [ly], and successive [ly] rise.** — Pop€. 

3. " Than whom [who] none higher sat." — Milton, 

4. " Sure some disastw has befelJP [be&llen]. — Oay. 

5. ^ So furious was that onset's shock, 

Destruction's gates at once %mlock,^ — Hogg. 

V. Syperhaton is the transposition of words ; as, " He wan- 
ders earth around,^ — Cotoper, " Bings (he world with the vain 
stir." — Id. " Whom therefore ye ignorantly worship, him de- 
clare I unto you." — Acts, This figure is much employed in 
poetry. A judicious use of it confers harmony, variety, 
strength, and vivacity upon composition. But care should be 
taken lest it produce ambiguity or obscurity. 

SECTION IV. — ^FIGUBES OP EHETORIO. 

A Figure of Ehetoiic is an intentional deviation 
from the ordinary application of words. Some figures 
of this kind are commonly called Tropes, i. e., turns. 

Numerous departures from perfect simplicity of diction, 
oocar in almost every kind of composition. They are mostly 
fbimded cm some similitude or relation of things, which, by 
the power of imagination, is rendered conducive to ornament 
or illustration. 

The principal figures of Rhetoric are fourteen; namely 
Sim!-i-le\ Mef-a-phor^ AH-le-gor-y, Me-ton'-y-my, Syn-rcc'-do-che, 
Hy-pefi^'bO'le^ Vts-wn^^A-pod'tro-phe^ Person! -i-frca'-tton^ MHh 
tef-sis^ Ec^ho-rief'Sis, An-Hth'-e-sis, Cli'-max, and T-ro-ny. 

L A Simile is a simple and express comparison ; and is 
generally introduced by like, as, or so : as, 
" At first, Uke thunder's distant tone^ 
The rattling din came rolling on." — Hogg. 
•* Man, like the generous vine, supported lives ; 

The strength he gains, is from th' embrace he gives." — Pope^ 

U. A Metaphor is a %ure that expresses the resemblance 
of two objects by applying ^ither the name, or some attribute 
adjunct, or action of the one, directly to the other ; as, 

1. " His eye was morning'* s brightest ray^ — Hogg. 

2. " An angler in the Hdes of feme." — Id. 

■ItogvtiMr. Thttt are, however^ some changes <^ this kind, which the grammarian la 
not Mmpatent to coBdemti, though they do not accord with the ordlnarT' prlne^dai W 
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3. " Beside him sle^s the warrior's bow." — LanghorM. 

4. " Wild fancies in his moody brain, 

GamhoTd unbridled and unhound,^ — Sogg. 

5. "Speechless, and fix'd in all the death of wo." — Thorn. 
ni. An Allegory is a continued narration of fictitious events, 

des^ned to represent and illustrate important realities. Thus 

the Fsalmist represents the Jetcish nation under the symbol of 

a vine : " Thou hast brought a vine out of Egypt : thou ha^ 

oast out the heathen and planted it. Thou preparedst room 

before it, and didst cause it to take deep root ; and it filled the 

land. Ihe hills were covered with the shadow of it, and the 

boughs thereof were like the goodly cedars." — Ps.^ Ixxx, 8. 

0B8.^The AUeqory, agreeably to the foregoing defimtion oi it, indndes 
most of those similitades which in the Sciiptares are called jpara52e«; it in- 
dades alao the better sort oifahUs. The term aUegory is sometimes a])pried 
to a true history in which something else is intended, than is contained in the 
words literally taken. [See Gal., iv, 24.1 In the Scriptures, the term fahU 
dcoiotes an idle and groondless story. [See 1 Tim,, iv, 1 ; and 2 Pet., i, 16.] 

IV. A Metonymy is a change of names. It is founded on 
8ome such relation as that of cause and effect^ of subject and 
adjunct^ oi place and inhabitant^ of container and thing contain- 
ed^ or of sign and thing signified: as, " God is our salvation;'^ 
i. e., Saviour, — " He was the sigh of her secret soul ;" i. e., the 
youth she loved. — "They smote the city f^ i. e., citizens, — 
" My son, give me thy heart f^ i. e., affection, — " Ihe sceptre 
shall not depart from Judah ;" i. e., kingly power, 

V. Synedoche is the naming of the whole for a part, or of 
a part for the whole ; as, " This roof [i. e., house] protects 
you." — " Now the year [i. e., summer] is beautiful." 

VI. Hyperbole is extravagant exaggeration, in which the 
imagination is indulged beyond the sobriety of truth; as, 

" The sky shrunk upward with unusual dread, 
And trembling Tiber div^d beneath his bed,^^ — Dryden, 

VII. Vision^ or Imagery, is a figure by which the speaker 
represents the objects of his imagination, as actually before hit 
•yes, and present to his senses ; as, 

"I see the dagger-crest of Mar! 
I see the Moray's silver star 
Wave o'er the cloud of Saxon war. 
That up the lake comes winding fer !" — Scott. 
yni. Apostrophe is a turning from the regular course of tb« 
subject, into an animated address ; as, " Death is swallowed 
up in victory. O Death! where is thy sting? O Gravel 
wWe is thy victory 1"— 1 Cor., xv, 54, 55. 

IX. Personification is a figure by which, in imaginatjon^ we 
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ascribe intelligence and personality to unintelligent beings or 
abstract qualities ; as, 

1. "The Worm^ aware of his intent, 

Harangued him thus, right eloquent." — Cowper, 

2. " Lo, steel-clad War his gorgeous standard rears !" — Rog. 
S. " Hark ! Truth proclaims, thy triumphs cease." — Id. 

X Eroteds is a figure in which the speaker adopts the form 
of interrogation, not to express a doubt, but, in general, confi- 
dently to assert the reverse of what is asked ; as, " Hast thou 
an arm like God? or canst thou thunder with a voice like 
himi" — Joh^ xl, 9. "He that planted the ear, shall he not 
hear 1 he that formed the eye, shall he not see T — P*., xciv, 9. 

XI. Ecphoneds is a pathetic exclamation, denoting some 
violent emotion of the mind ; as, " O liberty ! — O sound once 
delightful to every Boman ear ! — O sacred privilege of Roman 
citizenship !— once sacred — ^now trampled upon!" — Cicero. 
" O that I had wings like a dove ! for then would I fly away 
and be at rest !" — P*., Iv, 6. 

XII. AuHthesis is a placing of things in opposition, to heighten 
tneir effect by contrast ; as, 

" Contrasted faults through all his manners reign ; 
Though poor^ luxurious ; though submissive^ vain / 
Though ^aw, yet trifling; zealous, y6t untrue; 
And e'en tn penance, planning sins anew." — Goldsmith, 
Xm. Climax is a figure in which the sense is made to ad- 
vance by successive steps, to rise gradually to what is more 
and more important and interesting, or to descend to what is 
more and more minute and particular ; as, " And beside this, 
giving all diligence, add to your faith, virtue ; and to virtue, 
knowledge ; and to knowledge, temperance ; and to temper- 
ance, patience ; and to patience, godliness ; and to godliness, 
brotiierly kindness; and to brotherly kindness, charity." — 2 
Peter, i, 5. 

XIV. Irong is a figure in which the speaker sneeringly ut- 
ters the direct reverse of what he intends shall be understood ; 
as, " We have, to be sure, great reason to believe the modest 
man would not ask him for a debt, when he pursues his life." 
^ Cicero. 



^CHAPTEE lY.— VERSIFICATION. 

Versification is the art of arranging words into lines 
of correspondent length, so as to produce harmony by 
the r^ular alternation of syllables differing in quantity. 
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SECTION I. — OF QUANTITT, 

The Quantity of a syllable, is the relative portion of 
time occupied in uttering it. In poetry, every syllable 
is considered to be either long or short, A long syllable 
is reckoned to be equal to two short ones. 

Obs. 1.— The quantity of a sylUble doee not depend on the Boond of the 
vowel or diphthong^ but principally on the degree of accentual force with 
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beaatlypio- 
traoted, yet they often oocur in the ehortest and feeblest syllables. 

Obs. 2. — Most monosyllables are variable, and may be made either long or 
short, as suits the rhythm. In words of greater length, the accented syll^)!* 
JA always long ; and a syllable immediate^ before or mffr that which ia ao* 
^uted, is always short 

SECTION II. — or KHYMB. 

Rhyme is a similarity of sound, between the last syl- 
lables of different lines or half lines. Blank verse is 
verse without rhyme. 

.Obs.-— The prindpal rhyming syllables are almost always long. Double 
rhyme adds one Hnort syllable ; tnple rhyme, two. Such syllables are redun* 
dant in iambic and anapestic verses. 

SECTION m.— OF POETIC FEET. 

A line of poetry consists of successive combinations of 
syllables, called }fee^. A poetic ^<, in English, consists 
either of two or of three syllables. 

The priueipal English feet are the Iambus, the TroiJiee^ the 
^Anapesi, and the Dactyl, 

1. The Iambus, or Iamb, is a poetic foot consisting of a short 
Byllahle and a long one ; as, betray, confess. 

2. The Trochee, or Choree, is a poetic foot consisting of a 
long syllable and a short one ; as, hateful, pSttish. 

3. The Anapest is a poetic foot consisting of two short syl- 
lables and one long one ; as, contravene, acquiesce. 

4. The Dactyl is a poetic foot consisting of one long syllable 
and two short ones ; as, labourer, possible. 

We have, accordingly, four principal kinds of verse, or poetio 
measure ; Iambic, ' Trochaic, Anapestic, and Dactylic. 

Obs. 1. — ^The more pure these several kinds are preserved, the more ezsot 
and complete is the chime of the verse. But poets generally indulge some 
variety ; not so much, however, as to confound ttie drift of the rhythmiesl 
pulsations. 

Obs. 2.— Among the occasional diversifications of metre, are sometime! 
wind or supposed sundry other feet, which are called secondary: as, the 
spondee, a foot of two long syllables ; the Pyrrhic, of two short : the Jfobtf, 
^i^r '^.'^ Bylhibles ; the IHhraeh, of three short : Uie AnuMira^ a long 
•ySir JSS.? sliort one on each side ; the Amphimac,AmplMnacer, or CMk 
AtkortfiyUaUewithaloDg one on eaeh side: the Aw«S^«8lK»t«rBM 



and twaloDff oitefl; QxtArnHbadohfy or MspeHaee^. two long i^bles and a 
Bhort one. x et few, if any, of these feet, are really neceaswry to a Bufficient 
explanation of English verse ; and tbe adopting of so many is liable to th3 
(Treat objection^ that we thereby ^roduoe dil£Brent modes of mearariag the 
same lines. 

Ob8. 3.— Som^mesidso verses are variegated by ^diat is ealled tbe pedal 
€€uur(iy QX etsure; (i. e., eutdnf^;) wbich is a single long syllable oounted by 
itself as a foot. For, despite the absurd suggestions of manv grauunariana 
and prosodists to the contrary, all nietricai deficiencies ana redundandea 
embrace nothing but short syUaoles, and the number of long ones in a line 
Ss almost always the number of feet which compose it: as, 
** Keying | ^wne^l iM»4, | tims, 
In a I sort of | Bunio | rhiftae,^^—A A* P<m. 

SBGnON IV. — OP SOANNINa. 

jSoMnif^j or /Sbofmbn, is tHe dividing of vewee into 

the feet whicli compose them, aooording to the several 

orders of poetic numbers^ or the diflferent' kinds of metre. 

Ons.—'Whmk a^lllAbleis wanting, tlie verse is Sttd to be cattHuth; when 
the measure is exact, the line is aoaUUectio; when there is a redundant syl- 
lable, it forms hyperrMter^ or a ^si% liypercatdlectic. 

Order I. — ^Iambio Verse. 

In Iambic verse, the stress is laid on the even syllables, mid 
the odd ones are short. It consists of the following measures :^ 

Measure 1st. — ^Iambic of Eight Feet, or Octometer. 
•* O all I yS p6o|-pl6, clap | ydur hands, [ S-nd with | tritim[-» 
ph&nt voic|-^s sing ; 
No force | the might|-y pow'r | withstand* | of God | the 
u|-nivers|-al King." 

Obs.— Each cou|)let of thid verse is now commonly reduced to, or ex* 
ehanged for, a simple stanza of four tetrameter lines ; tbus, — 
"The hour |.is come ! — ^the cherj-ish'd hour. 
When from | the DusJ-y world | set free, 
I seek I at length | my lonel-ly bower, 
And mu3e 1 in sij-lent thought | on thee.'' — 3o6k, 

Measure 2d. — ^Iambic of Seven Feet, or Heptameter. 
*<Th& L5rd I d6sc6nd|-gd from | ^bove, | &nd bow'd | th$ 
h6av|-6ns high." 

Obb.— Modem poets have divided this kind of verse, into altemftte linM 
fif four and of throe feet; thus, — 

" blind I t6 each | lndta|-ggnt film 
Of p6w'r I 8iipr6me|-ly wise, 
"Who fan|-cy hapl-piness I in auffht 
The hand | of heav'n | denies r* 

Measure 3d. — ^Iambic of Six Feet, or Hexameter. 

•*Thy realm | fSr6vl-6r lasts, | th^ 6wn | M6ssl|-&h r«igns.»^ 

OaSri^ThlB is the Jiixandrme: it is seldom used ezoept to compete a 
ttanxa in an ode, or occasionally to dose a period in heroic rhyme. French 
htroioB are similar to this. 
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Measure 4th. — ^Iambic of Five Feet, or Pentameter. 
" F6r praise | t6o dSar -ly lov'd | 6r warm|-iy sought, 

£iifee|-bles all | inter -nal strength | of thought.'^ 
" With sol|-$mn acl|-dra|-ti5n down | th^y cast 

Their crowns | inwove | with am|-arant | and gold.** 

Ob8. 1. — ^This is the regular English her&ic. It is, perhaps, the only xaeaa 
ore soitahle for hlank verse. 
Ob8. 2.~The Mlegiac Stanza consists of four heroics rhyming alternately 



_ , B\-t- ..-, 

To make | us langl-nish for | a hapl-pier seat." 
Measure 5th. — ^lambio of Four Feet, or Tetrametw. 
" The joys I llbove | are un|-ddrstood 
And rell-ish'd on|-ly by | the good." 

Measure 6th. — ^Iambic of Three Feet, or Trimeter. 
"Bltie llght|-nlngs singe | thS waves,- 
And thun|-der rends | die rock." 

Measure 7th. — ^lambic of Two Feet, or Dimeter. 
" Th§ir love | Sud awe 
Sapply I the law." 

Measure 8th. — ^Iambic of One Foot, or Monometer. 

"HcJw. blight. 

The light!" 

Obs. l.—Lines of fewer than sevin syllables are seldom fonnd, except In 
connexion with longer verses. 

Obs. 2. — In iambic verse, the first foot is often varied, by introducing a 
trochee; as, 

'^PldriHs I &nd sUns I rtin Iftwhlgss thrOnffh | th$ skf ." 
Obs. 8. — ^By a synseresis of tne two short syllables, or perh^w by mere 
Babstitulion, an anapest may sometimes be employed for an iambus ; or a 
dactyl, for a trochee : as, 

^^Cer man\-y a /w|-zen, man|-y aji\-ery Alp?'^ 

Order II. — Trochaic Vkrse. 
In Trochaic verse, the stress is laid on the odd syllables, and 
the even ones are short. Single-rhymed trochaic omits the 
final short syllable, that it may end with a long one. This 
kind of verse is the same as iambic would be without the ini- 
tial short syllable. Iambics and trochaics often occur in the 
same poem. 

Measure 1st. — ^Trochaic of Eight Feet, or Octometer. 
** Once up|-on a | midnight | dreary, | while I | pondered, | 
weak and | weary. 
Over I many a \ quamt and J cOridua I volume I of fori 
-gotten \ lore, r- t 
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While I I nodded, | nearlj | napping, | 8udden|-ly there | 
x»me a | tapping, 
As of I some one | gently | rapping, | rapping | at my | 
chamber | door." 

Measure 2d. — -Trochaic of Seven Feet, or Heptameter. 
''Hasten, | Lord, to | rescue | me, and | set me | safe from | 
trouble ; 
Shame thou | those who | seek mj \ soul, re|-ward their | 
mischief | double." 

Single Khjme. 
^ Night and | morning | were at | meeting | over | Wateif 
-loo; 
Cocks had | sung their | earliest \ greeting; | fiuntand | low 
they I crew." 

Measure 3d. — ^Trochaic of Six Feet, or Hexameter. 
*0n S I mountain I strfitch'd b6|-n6ath & | hdar^ | wlll6w, 
Lay a | shepherd | swain, and | view'dthe | rolling | billow* 

Single Rhyme. 
^ Lonely | in the | forest, | subtle | from his | birth, 
Lived a | necro|-mancer, | wondrous | son of | earth." 

Measure 4th. — ^Trochaic of Five Feet, or Pentameter. 
"Vlrtiie's | bright'ning | rfiy sh&ll | beam f5r | 6v6r." 
• Single Rhyme. 

"Idle I aftgr I dinner, I In his | chair. 
Sat a I farmer, | ruddy, [ fat, and | feir." 

Measure 6th. — ^Trochaic of Four Feet, or Tetrameter. 
" Round a I holy | calm dtf l-fiising, 
Love of I peace and | lonely | musing." 

Smgle Rhyme. 
" Restless I mortals I toil fbr | naught. 
Bliss in 1 vain from | earth is | sought." 

Measure 6th. — ^Trochaic of Three Feet, or Trimeter. 
** When Our | hearts are | mourning." 
Single Rhyme. 
"In the I days 6f I old. 
Stories | plainly | told." 

Measure 7th. — ^Trochaic of Two Feet, or Dimeter. 
"Fancy I viewing, 
Joys en|-suing." 
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Single Bhyine. 
« Tamtilt I cease, 
Sink to I peace.'* 

Measure Sth. — ^Trocluuc of One Foot, or Monometer, 
" Changing, 
Ranging." 

Order III. — Anapkstio Vbrsb. 

In Anapestic verse the stress is laid on every third syllabi^ 
The first foot of an anapestic line, may be an iambus. 

Measure 1st — ^Anapestic of Four Feet, or Tetrameter. 

"" At the cl5se I 5f the d&y, | when the h&m|.iet Is still, 
And «i6r|-tals the sweets | of forget|-fulness prove." 

Hypermeter with Double Rhyme. 

** In a word, | so complete|-ly fbrestall'd | were the wish|-e8| 
Even har|-mony struck | from the noise | of the dishl-es." 

Hypermeter with Triple Rhyme. 

" Lean Tom, | when I saw | him, last week, | on his horse ( 
arvry. 
Threatened loud|-ly to turn | me to stone | with his «or|-cery.* 

Measure 2d. — Anapestic of Three Feet, or Trimeter. 

** I am mon -S-rch 6f all | I stirv6y ; 
My right there is none | to dispute." 

Measure 3d. — ^Anapestic of Two Feet, or Dimete>« 

" When I l6ok I en m^ boys, 
They renew | all my joys." 

Measure 4th. — ^Anapestic of One Foot, or Monometer« 

« On the land 
Let me stand." 

^ Order IV. — ^Daotylio Verse. 

In pure Dactylic verse, the stress is laid on the first syllable 
of each successive three ; that is, on the first, the fi>urth, the 
seventh, the tenth syllable, &c. Full dactylic generally forms 
triple rhyme. When one of the final short syllables is omitted, 
the rhyme is double ; when both . single. Dactylic with single 
rhyme is the same as anapestio would be without its initial 
short syllables. Dactylic measure is rather uncommon ; anc^ 
when employed, is seldom perfectly regular, ^ , 
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Measure 1st — Dactylic of Eight Feet, or Octometer. 
"Nlmrddth^ | hGnt6rir&s | mlght^In | banting, &nd | ftmed 
&s tb6 I rul^r 5f | cities df I ydre ; 
Babel, and | Erecb, and | Accaa, and I Calneb, from | Shi- 
nar's fair | regioa his | name a&r | bore." 

Measure 2d. — Dactylic of Seven Feet, or H^^meter. 
*^ Out of the I kinffdom of | Christ shall be | gathered, by | 
angels o'er ] Satan vic|-toriou8, 
All that of|fendeth, that | lieth, that | Meth to | honour his 
I name ever | glorious." 

Measure 8d. — ^Daotylte of Six Feet, or Hexameter. 
''Time, thou art | etver in | m«tioii^ ca | wheels of the | days, 
yeara^Mid | ages; 
Bftieoi as | wavwof the | oeeaii^ when | Eurusor | Boreas 
I rages." 

Example without Rhyme. 
''This id the | forest pri|-meval ; but | where are the | beaits 
that be[-neath it 
Leaped like the J roe, when he I hears in the | woodland the 
I voice of tne | huntsman f^ 

Measure 4lk — Dactylic of Five Feety or Pentameter. 
"New thou dost | weloome me, | welcome me, | from iht 
dark | sea, 
Land of the | beautiful, | beautiful, | land of tile | free." 

Measure 5th. — ^Dactylic of Four Feet, or Tetrameter. 

"Boys will &n|tlclp&te, I lavish, &nd I dlssIpUte 

All th&t y5ur | basy p^te | hdard^d with | c&re; 
And, in their | foolishness, i passion, and | mulishness, 
Charge you with | churlishness, | spurnmg your | prayer.* 

Measure dtL — ^Dactylic of Three Feet, or Trimeter. 
"EvSr sing | mSrrlljf, | mfirrliy." 

Measure 7th. — Dactylic of Two Feet, or Dimeter. 
« Free frdm s&|tl6ty. 



Care, and anx 
Charms in va 



lety, 
riety. 



Fall to his I share." 

Measure 8tk*— Dactylic of One Foot^ or Monomet^. 

"Fearfiiliy, 
Tearfully." Digitized by GooQle 
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CHAPTER v.— ORAL EXERCISES. 
EXAMPLES FOR PARSING. 

PRAXIS Vin.— PROSODIOAL. 
In the Eighth Praxis^ are exemplified the severnl Figures of 
Orthography^ of Etymology^ of Syntax^ and of Rhetoric^ which 
the parser may name and define ; and by it the pupil may 
also be exercised in relation to the principles of Punctuation, 
Utterance, and Versification. 

LESSON L — ^FIGURES OF ORTHOGBAPHT. 
lOMBSIS AND ABOHAISM. 

^^Fery goot: I will make a jt?rtef of it in my note-book ; and 
we will afterwards 'orir upon the cause with as great diacreetiy 
as we can.''^ — Shak, 

** Vat is you sing ? I do not like dese toys. Pray you, go 
and vetch me in my closet un boitier verd; a box, a greens 
box. Do intend vat I speak ? a green-a box." — Id. 

" I ax^d you what you had to sell. I am fitting out a wessel 
for Wenice^ loading her with warious keinds of proivisions^ and 
wittualling her for a long woyage ; and I want several undred 
weight of weal, wenison, &;c., with plenty ofinyons and winegar^ 
for the preserwation of ealthJ*^ — ColunMan Orator^ p. 292. 

'' None [else are] so desperately evill, as they that may bee 
good and will not : or have beene good and are not." — JSev. 
John Rogers, 1620. " A Carpenter finds his work as hee left 
it, but a Minister shall find his sett back. You need preach 
continually." — Id. 
" Here whilom ligg*d th' Esopus of his age. 

But caird by Fame, in soul ypricked deep." — Thom,sQn, 
'** It was a fountain of Nepenthe rare, 

Whence, as Dan Homer sings, huge pleasaunce grew.^-^ic^ 

LESSON n.— FIGURES OP ETYMOLOGY. 

AFBiBRESIS, PROSTHESIS, SYNCOPE, APOCOPE, PARAOOOE, DIJSRBSIS, 
SYNifiRESIS, AND TMESIS. 

Bend Against the steepy hill thy breast. 

Burst down like torrent from its crest." — Scott. 

^Tis mine to teach th^ inactive hand to reap • 

Kind nature's bounties, oV the globe diffused. — Dyer. 

1^8 ! alas ! how impotently true 

'^'^ ^f^rial pencil forms tibe scene anew. — Cawihame^lz 
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Here a deformed monster ^oyV to won, 
Which on fell rancour ever was ybent, — Lhyd. 

WithauUn trump was proclamation made. — Thomson. 

The gentle knjght, who saw their rueful case, 

Let fall adown his silver beard some tears. 

* Certes,' quoth he, ' it is not e'en in grace, 

T^ undo the past and eke your broken years.' — Id. 

Vain tampering has hxktfaater'd his disease; 

^Tis desp^rate^ and he sleeps the sleep of death. — Ootoper. 

I have a pain upon my fi)rehead here — 

Why tha^s with watching ; ^ twill away again. — Shakspeare, 

TU to the woods, among the, happier brutes ; 

Come, lefs away ; hark ! the shrill horn resounds. — Smith. 

What prayer and supplication soever be made. — Bible. 

By the grace of Grod we have had our conversation in th« 
world, and more abundantly to you toard, — Id. 

LESSON in. — ^FIGURES OF SYNTAX. 

PIGURB I. ^ELLIPSIS. 

And now he faintly kens the bounding fawn. 

And [ — ] villager [ — ^] abroad at early toil. — Beattie. 

The cottage curs at [ — ^ early pilgrim bark. — Id. 

lis granted, and no plainer truth appears, 

Our most important [ — ] are our earliest years. — Cowper. 

To earn her aid, with fix'd and anxious eye. 

He looks on nature's [ — "] and on fortune's course ; 

Too much in vain. — Akenside. 

True dignity is his, whose tranqufl mind 

Virtue has rais'd above the things [ — ^] below ; 

Who, ev'ry hope and [ — ^] fear to Heav'n resign'd. 

Shrinks not, though Fortune aim her deadliest blow. — Beattie^ 

For longer in that paradise to dwell. 

The law [ — ] I gave to nature, him forbids. — Milton. 

So little mercy shows [ — ^ who needs so much. — Cowper. 

Bliss is the same [ — 1 in subject, 8s [ — '\ in king ; 

In [ — ^ who obtain defence, and [ — "] who defend. — Pope. 

Man made for kings ! those optics are but dim 

That tell you so — say rather, they [ — 1 for him. — Cowper. 

Man may dismiss compassion from his heart, 

But God will never [ ].— ic?. Digitized by Google 
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Mortals whose pleasures are their only oare, 

First wish to be impoe'd on, and then are [ — ^]. — Id. 

Vigour [ — '\ from toil, from trouble patience grows. — BeatHe^ 

Where now the rill melodious, [ — "] pure, and cool. 

And meads, with life, and mirth, and beauty crown'd? — ItL 

How dead tte vegetable kingdom lies ! 

How dumb the tuneful [ — ] ! — Thomson, 

Seltlove and Reason to one end aspire. 

Pain [ — 1 their aversion, pleasure [ — ] their desire ; 

But greedy that its object would devour. 

This [ — ] taste the honey, and not wound the flower. — Pops, 

LESSON IV. — ^FIGUBES OP SYNTAX. 
7IQUBR n. — ^PLEONASM. 

According to their deeds, accordingly he will repay ; fury to 
his adversaries, recompense to his enemies. — Bme. 

My head is filled with dew, and my locks with the drops of 
the night. — Solomon^s Song^ v, 2* 

Thou hast chastised me, and I was chastised, as a bullock un- 
accustomed to the yoke : turn thou me, and I shall be turned; 
for thou art the Lord my God. — Jer., xxxi, 18. 

Consider the lilies of the field how they grow. — Matt., vi, 28. 

He that glorieth, let him glory in the Lord, — 2 Cor.^ x, 17« 

Se too is witness, noblest of the train 

Ihat waits on man, the flight-performing horse. — Oowper, 

FIGURE ni. SYLLEPSIS. 

Thou art Simon the son of Jona: thou shalt be called 
Cephas;^ which is, by interpretation, a stone. — John, i, 42. 

Thus saith the Lord of hosts : * Behold I will break the bow 
of Blam, the chief of their might' — Jer., xlix, 35. 

Behold I lay in Zion a stumbling-stone and rock of offence ; 
and whosoever believeth on him shall not be ashamed. — Bom., 
ix,33. 

Thus Conscience pleads her cause within the breast^ 
Though long rebelFd against, not yet suppress'd. — Cawper. 

Knowledge is proud that he has learned so much ; 
Wisdom is humble that he knows no more. — Id. 

For those the race of Israel oft forsook 

Their living strength, and unfrequented left 

JBRs righteous altar, bowing lowly down 

To bestial godis.— Milton. Digitized by Google 
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LESSON V. — ^FIGURES OP SYNTAX 

nOUBE IV. ^ENALIiAGX^ 

Let me tell yow, Cassius, you yourself 

Are much condemned to have an itching palm, 

To sell and mart your offices for gold. — Skakspeare. 

Come, Philomelus ; let us instant go, 

O'ertum his bow'rs, and lay his castle low. — Thomson, 

Then palaces shall rise; the joyful son 

Shall finish what the short-lived sire begun, — Pope, 

Such was that temple built by Solomon, 

Than whom none richer reign'd o'er Israeli — G, Bravfn. 

He spcke : with fatal eagerness we bum, 

And quit the shores, undestin'd to return. — Day, 

Still as he pass'd, the nations he subUmes, — Thomson. 

Sometimes, with early mom, he mounted "gay, — Id, 

FIGURE V. HTPERBATONi 

Such resting found the sole of unblest feet. — Milton, 
Yet, though successless, will the toil delight. — Thomson* 
Where, 'midst the changeful scen'ry ever new, 
Fancy a thousand won(&ousybr«w descries. — Beatiie. 
Yet so much bounty is in God, such grace. 
That who advance his glory, not their own, 
Them he himself to glory will advance. — Milton. 
But apt the mind or fancy is to rove 
Uncheck'd, and of her roving is no end, — Id, 
No quick reply to dubious questions jnake ; 
Suspense and caution still prevent mistake. — Denham. 

LESSON VI.— FIGURES OF RHETORIC. 
FIGURE I. SIMILE. 

Human greatness is short and transitory, as the odour ofin* 
tense in the fire, — Dr, Johnson, 
y Terrestrial happiness is of short continuance : Ihi brightness 
, of the fame is wasting its fuel, the fragrant fUmer is passing 
away in its own odours, — Id, 

Thy nod is as the earthquake ^at shakes the mountains ; and 
thy smile, as the dawn of^e vernal day, — Id, 

Plants raised with tenderness are seldom strong ; 
Man's coltish disposition asks the thong ; 
And without discipline, the fav'rite child. 
Like a negleeted forester, runs wild. — Cowpsr. 
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FIGURE n. ^METAPHOR. 

Cathmon, thy name is a pleasant gale. — Ossian. 

Rolled into himself he flew, wide on the bosom of winds. 
The old oaAr^eZ^ his departure, and shook its whistling head, — Id, 

Carazan gradually lost the inclination to do good, as he ac- 
quired the power ; and as the hand of time scattered snow upon 
his head, the freezing influence extended to his bosom. — 
Hawhesworth, 

The sun grew weary of gilding the palaces of Morad ; the 
ehuds of sorrow gathered round his head ; and the tempest of 
hatred roared about his dwelling. — Dr. Johnson. 

The tree of knowledge, blasted by disputes, 
Produces sapless leaves in stead of fruits. — Denham, 

LESSON Vn. — ^FIGUKES OF RHETORIC, 
* FIGURE ni. ^ALLEGORY. 

" But what think ye ? — ^A certain man had two sons ; and 
he came to the first, and said, ' Son, go work to-day in my vine- 
yard.' He answered and said, 'I will not:' but afterward he 
repented, and went. And he came to the second, and said 
likewise. And he answered and said, ' I go, sir :' and went 
not Whether of them twain did the wUl of his &ther?" 
They say unto him, "The first."— Jfa«., xxi, 28. 

FIGURE rV. ^METONYMY. 

Swifter than a whirlwind, flies the leaden death, — Hervey. 

'Be all the dead forgot,* said Foldath's bursting wrath. 
•Did not I fe.il in the field V — Ossian. 

T\i%\T furrow oft the stubborn glebe has broke. — Gray. 

Firm in his love, resistless in his hate, 

His arm is conquest, and his frown is fate, — Day. 

At length the world, renewed by calm repose, 

"Was strong for toil ; the dappled morn arose. — PameU, 

What modes of sight betwixt each wide extreme, 

The mole's dim curtain and the lynx's beam ! 

Of hearing, from the life that fills the flood. 

To th^t which warbles through the vernal wood ! — Pope. 

FIGURE V. SYNECDOCHE. 

Twas then his threshold first receiv'd a guest. — PameU. 

For yet by swains alone the world he knew, 

Whose /»* jttme waad'ring o'er the nightly dew.— /dj 
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Flushed hj the spirit of the genial ffear, 

Now from the virgin's cheek a fresher bloom 

Shoots, less and less, the live carnation round. — Thomson, 

LESSON Vni. — ^FIGURES OP RHETORIC. 

FIGURE VI. HYPERBOLE, 

I saw their chief, tall as a rock of ice ; his spear, the blasted 
fir ; his shield, the rising moon ; he sat on the shore, like a 
«loud of mist on the hill. — Ossian, 

At which the universal host up sent 
A shout that tore Hell's concave, and beyond 
Prighted the reign of Chaos and old Night. — Milton, 
Will all great Neptune's ocean wash this blood 
Clean from my hand ? No ; this my hand will rather 
The multitudinous seas incarnadine. 
Making the green one red. — Shakspeare. ^ 
Endless tears flow down in streams. — Swift. 

FIGURE Vn. ^VISION. 

How mighty is their defence who reverently trust in the arm 
of God! How powerfully do they contend who fight with 
lawful weapons ! Hark ! 'Tis the voice of eloquence, pour- 
ing forth the living energies of the soul ; pleading, with gener- 
ous indignation, the cause of injured humanity against lawless 
might, and reading the awful destiny that awaits the oppres- 
sor ! — ^I see the stem countenance of despotism overawed ! I 
see the eye fallen that kindled the elements of war ! I see the 
•brow relaxed that scowled defiance at hostile thousands ! I see 
the knees tremble that trod with firmness the embattled field ! 
Fear has entered that heart which ambition had betrayed into 
violence ! The tyrant feels himself a man, and subject to the 
weakness of humanity ! — ^Behold ! and tell me, is that power 
contemptible which can thus find access to the sternest hearts t 
— G. Brown, 

- LESSON IX. — FIGURES OF RHETORIC. 
FIGURE Vni. ^APOSTROPHE. 

Yet still they breathe destruction, still go on ^ 

Inhumanly ingenious to find out 

New pains for life, new terrors for the grave ; 

Artificers of death ! Still monarchs dream 

Of universal empire growing up • 

From universal ruin. Blast the design, 

Great God of Hosts! nor let thy creatures full 

Uhpitied victims at AnU>iHon*s shrins, — Poritus. 
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FIOUBB IX. — ^PSBSOKlilGATiOir. 

Hail, sacred Polity, by Freedom reai^d ! 

Hail, sacred Freedom, when by Law restnm^d ! 

Without you, whi^ were man? A grov'ling herd, 

In darkness, wretchedness, and want enchained. — Beattiem 

Let cheerful MerrCry^ from her purest cells. 
Lead forth a goodly train of VirtaeB fair, 
Cherish'd in early youth, now paying back 
With tenfold usury the pious care. — Porteus, 

FIGUBS X — EBOTBSIS. 

He that chastiseth the heathen, shall not he ooireet? be that 
teacheth man knOwle^e, i^all not he knowl — Pmd.^ xciv, 10. 

Can the Ethiopian <£ange lus skin, ot the leopard his i^ts ? 
then may ye also do good, that sure aoeustomed to do evil.—* 
Jeremiah^ xiii, 23; 

FIGURE XI. ECPHONESIS. 

O that my head were waters, and mine eyes a fountfun of 
tears, that I might weep day and night for the slain of the 
daughter of my people ! O that I had in the wild^ness? a 
lodging place of way-faring men, that I might leave my pec^^ 
and go from them ! — Jeremiah, ix, 1. 

LESSON X. — ^FIGURBS OF BHETOEIC. 
FIGURE XII. — -ANTITHESIS. 

On this side, modesty is engaged ; on that, impudence : on 
this, chastity ; on that, lewdness : on this, integrity ; on thatj 
fraud : on this, piety ; on that, profaneness: on this, constancy; 
on that, fickleness : on this, honour ; on that, baseness : on this, 
moderation; on that, unbridled passion. — Cicero, 

She, from the rending earth, and bursting skies, 

Saw gods descend, and fiends infernal rise ; 

Here fix'd the dreadful, there the blest abodes ; 

Pear made her devils, and weak hope her gods. — Pop$. 

^ FIGURE Xni. CLIMAX. 

Virtuous actions are necessarily approved by the awakened 
conscience^ and when they are approved, they are commended 
to practice; and when they are practised, they become easy; 
and when they become easy, they afford pleasure ; and when 
they afford pleasure, they are done frequently ; and when they 
are done frequently, they are confirmed by habit : and oon« 
ibmed habit is a kind of second nature. 

Digitized by VjOOQ lC 
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FIOURX XI7. — ^IROKT. 

And it came to pass at noon, that Elijah mocked them, and 
said, ' Cry aloud ; for he is a god : either he is talking, or he 
is pursuing, or he is in [on] a journey, or peradventure he 
•leepeth, and must be awaked !' — 1 £ings, xviii, 27. 
Some lead a life unblamable and just, 
TTheir own dear virtue their unshaken trust ; 
They never sin — or if (as all offend) 
Some trivial slips their daily walk attend, 
The poor are near at hand, the charge is small, 
A slight gratuity atones for all. — Cowper. 



CHAPTER VI.— EXAMINATION. 
QUESTIONS ON PROSODY. 

UaSpN I. — ^PUNCTUATION. 

QfVhat does Prosody treat f 

What is Punctuation? 

"What are the principal points, or marks f 

What pauses are denoted by the first four points! 

What pauses are required by the other four ? 

What IS the general use of tbe comma ? - 

How many rules for the eomma are there ? and what are their lieads f 

What says Rule 1st of simple sentenees f—RxHt 2d of Hmple immhersf—'Rvlt 
«d of mors than two loordsf—Uvle 4th of oniiy two words f— Rule 6th of 
ijifords in pairs f—RulQ 6th of worisput absolute /-—Rule 7th of words in ap' 
posiHonf—B,xi\6 8th of adjectvoes f— Sub 9th oifimte verbs f—'R\i\t 10th of 
fMfoM^Mt/— Bule 11th of wtrtioiples /— Bale 12th of o^^t^^r^f— Rule 18th 
of conjunctions f— Rule 14m of pr^^sitions fr-R^e 16th of interjections f^- 
Rule 16th of tDords repea/ted /—Rule 17th of dependent quotations t 

LESSON n.— PUNCTUAJ^Oy. 

How many and what exceptions are there to Rul6 1st for the comma?-— to 
Rule 2d?— to Rule 8d?— to Rule 4th?— to Rule 5th f -to Rule 6th?— t<i 
Rule 7th?— to Rule 8th?— to Rule 9th?— to Rule lOth?— to Rnle 11th?— 
to Bole 12th?— to Rule Idth?— to Rule 14th?— to Rule 13th ?^to Bole 
16th?— to Rule 17th? 

When are different words said to be in the same construotioa? 

IJBBSONS nn — ^PUNCTUATION. 

What iff the general use of the semicolon ? 

How many rules are there for the semicolon ? and what are their heads ? 

What says Rule 1st of compound members f— Ride 2d of simple members f'* 

Rule 8d of words in opposition f 
What is the general use of the colon ? 

How many rules are there for the colon ? and what are their heads ? 
What says Rule 1st of additional remarks f—RnlQ 2d of greater pomes f-* 

Rule 8d of independent qmtaHonsf 
What is tiie general use of the period ? 

How many rules are there for the period ? and what are their heads ? 
VHiat says Rule 1st of distinct sentences f—Rxd'^ 2d of allied sentences f—RniM 

tdofaSbs'^viaiiotuf OOqIc 

24* ^ 
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LB8B0N IV.— FUKOnrAHON. 

What is tbe nse of the dash ? 

How many rules are there for the dash ? and what are their heads ? 

What Bays Bule Ist of abrupt pau9e8?—B,nlQ 2d of 4nij9hatiepa¥§e$/—r'BiilA 

Zdot/auUp dashes f 
What is the ase of the eroteme, or note of interrogation ? 
How many roles are there for it I and what are their heads ? 
What says Bule Ist o{ questions direci f—Rvde 2d oi questions tmuedf—'RxilQ 

Zd of questions indirect f ^ 

What is l^e use of the ecphoneme, or note of exclamation t 
How many rules are there for it? and what are their heads? 
What says Rule 1st of interjections /— sule 2d of invocations f^Bxle 8d of 

exclamatory questions f • 

UBBSON V.^PUNCTUATION. 

What IS the use of the corves, or marks of parenthesis? 

^ow many rules are there tor them ? and what are their heads ? 

What says Bule 1st of the parenthesis f—Rvde 2d of inchidedjxnntsf 

What is sud about other marks ? 

What is the use of the apostrophe ? — of the hyphen ? — of the diaeresis ?— -of 
the acute accent ? — of tne grave accent ? — of the circumflex ?— of the breve ? 
— of the macron? — of the ellipsis ?— of the caret? — of the brace?— of the 
section ?— of the paragraph ? — of the quotation points ? — of the crotchets ?— 
of the index?— of the asterisk, the obelisk, the double dagger, and the 
parallels ? — of the asterism ? — of the cedilla ? 
[Having correctiv answered the foregoing questions, the pnpil shonid be taught to 

apply what he has learned; and, for this purpose, he may be required to read the pre- 

fiu^ to this Tolume, or a portion of any other accurately pointed book, and to aangn 

a reason for every mark he finds.] 

LESSON VI.— UTTBRANOB, 

What is UUerancef and what does it include ? 

What is pronunciation?- What does pronunciation require? 

What are the just powers of the letters ? 

What is accent? — Is every word accented? 

Can a word have more than one accent ? 

What four things distinguish the elegant 8i>eaker? 

What is elocution? — What does elocution require? — ^What is emphasis f 

What are pauses? and what is S(ud of their duration? 

What are inflections? — What is called the rising inflection? — ^What is called 

the folliD^ inflection ? — How are these inflections exemplified? — ^Howart 

they used in askinff questions ? 
What are tones ? ana wny do they deserve particular attention? 

LESSON Vn. — ^FiaUBES. 

What is a Figure in grammar ? — How xnanv kinds of figures are there f 

What is a figure of orthogiaphy ? — Name the figures ot this kind. 

What is mimesis ? — What is an archaism ? 

What is a figure of etymology ? 

How many and what are the figures of etymology f 

What is apharesis ? — prosthesis ? — syncope i — apocope ? — ^paragoge ? — dinrt> 
sis ? — synseresis ? — ^tmesis ? 

What is a figure of syntax?— How many and what are the figures of syntax? 

What is ellipsis in grammar ? Are sentences often elliptical ? 

How can there be an ellipsis of the article ? — ^the noun ? — ^the adjective ? — the 
pronoun?— the verb? — the participle ?— the adverb?— the coigunotion ?— > 
the preposition ? — the interjection f — ^a phrase or clause ? 

What 18 pleonasm? — ^and when is this figure aUowable ? 

What is syllepsis ?— enallage ?— hyperbaton ?— i^at is said of hyberbatonf 

LESSON Vm. — ^TIGUBIS. 

'*^^ is a figure of rhetoric ?— What name have some suoh figuiM f 
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Do figures of rhetoric often oooar I — On what are they founded f 

How many and what are the principal figures of rhetoric ? 

What is a simile ? — a metaphor ?~an allegory t— a metonymy! — synecdoche f 

— hyperbole ? — vision ? — apostrophe ? — personification ? — erotesis f — eo- 

phonesis ? — ^antithesis > — climax ? — irony f 

LESSON EC.— VEBSmOATION. 

What is Versification f—WhaX. is the quantity of a syllable f 

How is quantity denominated % — How is it said to be proportioned ? 

On what does quantity depend? and what sounds are the most eaaOj 

lengthened ? 
What words are variable in quantity? and what syllables are fixed ? 
What is rhyme ? — What is btank verse ? 

Of what does a Uns of poetry consist ? — Of what does i^fbot consist! 
What are the principal English feet? 
What is an iambus ?--a trochee ?— an anapest?i>-a dactyl! 
How many kinds of verse have we? 
What is scanning, or scansion ? 

LESSON Z.— YKBSIFIOATION. 

What syllables are accented in an iambic line? 
What are the several measures of iambic verse ? 
What syllables are accented in a trochaic line ? 
What are the several measures of trochfuc verse ? 
What syllables are accented in an anapestic line ? 
What are the several measures of anapestic verse ? 
What syllables are accented in a dactylic line ? 
What are the several measures of dactylic verse ? 

[Now pane the ten lessons of ih& Eighth Pratoie; ezplalolng eveiy thing of whloh 
the teacher may demand an explanation.] 



CHAPTER vn.— FOR WRITING. 

EXERCISES m PROSODY, 

^P* iWben the pnpil can readily answer all the questions on Prosody, and apply 
the rules of punetoation to anv composition in which the points are rightiy inserteo, 
he should wriie trnt the following exercises, supplying what is reqairedT] 

EXERCISE I.— PUNCTUATION. 

Copy the folhmng sentences^ and insert the oomma where it it 
requisite, 

Examples under Rule 1. 
The dogmatist's assurance is paramount to argument. 
The whole course of his argumentation comes to nothing. 
The fieldmouse builds her garner under ground. 
JSJxc, The first principles of almost all sciences are few. 
What he gave me to publish was but a small part. 
To remain insensible to such provocation is apathy. 
Minds ashamed of poverty would be proud of affluence. 

Under Rule 2. 
I was eyes to the blind and feet was I to the lame. 
Thej are gone but the remembrance of them is sweet. !e 
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He has passed it is likely through varieties of fortune. 
The mind though free has a governor within itself 
They I doubt not oppose the bill on public principles. 
Be silent be grateful and adore. 

He is an adept in language who always speaks the truth. 
The race is not to the swift nor the battle to the strcHig. 
J^. 1. He that has &r to go should not hurry. 
Hobbes believed the eternal truths which he opposed. 
Feeble are all pleasures in which the heart has no share. 
£lxe. 2. A good name is better than precious ointment 
Thinkst thou tbat duty shall have dread to speak I 
The spleen is seldom felt were Flora reigna 

Under Rule 3. 
Hie city army court espouse my cause. 
Wars pestilences and diseases are terrible instructors. 
Walk daily in a pleasant airy and umbrageous garden. 
Wit spirits faculties but make it worse. 
Men wives and children stare cry out and run. 

Under Rule 4. 
Hope and fear are essentials in religion. 
Praise and adoration are perfective of our souls. 
We know bodies and their properties most perfectly. 
Satisfy yourselves with what is rational and attainable. 
Sxc 1. God will rather look to the inward motions of the 

mind than to the outward form of the body. 
Gentleness is unassuming in opinion and temperate in zeaU 
Exc, 2. He has experienced prosperity and adversity* 
All sin essentially is and must be mortal. 
Exc. 3. One person is chosen chairman or moderator* 
Duration or time is measured by motion. 
The governor or viceroy is chosen annually. 
Exc, 4. Reflection reason still the ties improve. 
His neat plain parlour wants our modern style. 

Under Rule 5. 
I inquired and rejected consulted and deliberated. 
Seed-time and harvest cold and heat summer and winter day 
and night shall not cease. 

EXERCISE IL— PUNCTUATION. 

Copy the following sentences^ and insert the comma tohtre U tf 

requisite. 

Under Rule 6. 

"^e night being dark they did not prooeed. , by Google 
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There being no other eoadi we had no alternative. 
Remember my son that human life is the journey of a day. 
All circumstances considered it seems right. 
He that overcometh to him will I give power. 
Your land strangers devour it in your presence. 
Ah sinful nation a people laden with iniquity ! 

With heads dedin'd ye cedars homage pay ; 

Be smooth ye rocks ye rapid floods give way ! 

Under Rule 7. 

Now Philomel sweet songstress charms the night. 

Tis chanticleer the shepherd's clock announcing day. 

The evening star love's harbinger appears. 

The queen of night fair Dian smiles serene. 

There is yet one man Micaiah the son of Imlah. 

Our whole company man by roan ventured dovm. 

As a work of wit the Duncnad has few equals. 
In the same temple the resounding wood 
All vocal beings hymned their equal God. 

Exe. 1. The last king of Rome was Tarquinhis Superbua, 

Bossuet highly eulogizes Maria Theresa of Austria. 

Exc. 2. For he went and dwelt by the brook Cherith. 

Remember the example of the patriarch Joseph. 

Exe, 3. I wisdom dwell with prudence. 

Ye fools be ye of an understandii^ heaart. 

I tell you that which you yourselves do know. 

Exc. 4. I crown thee king of intimate delighte. 

I count the world a stranger for thy sake. 

And this makes friends such miracles below. 

Qod has pronounced it death to taste liiat tree. 

Grace makes the slave a freeman. 

Under Rule 8. 

Deaf with the noise I took my hasty flight. 

Him piteous of his youth soft disengage. 

I played a while obedient to the feir. 

Pove free as air spreads his light wings and flies. 
Then active still Mid uneonflned his mind 
Explores the vast extent of ages past. 
But there is yet a liberty unsung 
By poets and by senators unpraised. 

fixe. I will marry a wife beautifbl as the Houries. 

He was a man able to speak upon doubtful questicma. 

These are the persons anxious foe the change. 

Are they men worthy of ooufid^ioe and siqiftertlogle 
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Under Rule 9. 
Poverty wants some things — ^avarice all things. 
Honesty has one feoe — flattery two. 
One king is too soft and easy — an other too fiery. 
Mankind's esteem they court — and he his own : 
Theirs the wild chase of false felicities ; 
His the composed possession of the true. 

EXERCISE ffl.— PUNCTUATION. 

Copy the following sentences, and insert the comma where it is 
requisite. 

Under Rule 10. 

My desire is to live in peace. 

The great difficulty was to compel them to pay their dehta. 

To strengthen our virtue God bids us trust in him. 

I made no bargain with you to live always drudging. 

To sum up all her tongue confessed the shrew. 

To proceed my own adventure was still more laughable. 
We come not with design of wasteful prey 
To drive the country force the swains away. 

Under Rule 11. 
Having given this answer he departed. 
Some sunk to beasts find pleasure end in pain. 
Eased of her load subjection grows more light 
Death still draws nearer never seeming near. 
He lies full low gored with wounds and weltering in his UoocL 
Kind is fell Lucifer compared to thee. 
Man considered in himself is helpless and wretched. 
Like scattered down by howling Eurus blown. 
He with wide nostrils snorting skims the wave. 
Youth is properly speaking introductory to manhood. 
Hxc. He kept his eye fixed on the country before him. 
They have their part assigned them to act. 
Years will not repair the injuries done by him. 

Under Rule 12. 
Yes we both were philosophers. 
However providence saw fit to cross our design. 
Besides I know that the eye of the public is upon me. 
The feet certainly is much otherwise. 
For nothing surely can be more inconsistent. 

Under Rule 13. 
For in such returement the soul is strengthened, oogle 
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It engages our desires ; and in some degree satisfies them. 
But of every Oiristian virtue piety is an essential part. 
The English verb is variable ; as love lovest loves. 

Under Mule 14. 
In a word charity is the soul of social life. / 

By the bowstring I can repress violence and fraud. 
Some by being too artful forfeit the reputation of probity. 
With regard to morality I was not indifferent. 

Under Rule 15. 
Lo earth receives him from the bending skies ! 
Behold I am against thee O inhabitant of the valley ! 

Under Rule 16. 
I would never consent never never never. 
His teeth did chatter chatter chatter still. 
Come come come come — to bed to bed to bed. 

Under Rule 17. 
He cried * Cause every man to go out from me.' 

* Almet' said he ' remember what thou hast seen.' 

I answered ' Mock not thy servant who is but a worm before 
thee.' 

EXERCISE IV.— PUNCrUATIOK 

1. Copy the Jbllowing sentences^ and insert the comma and the 
SEMICOLON where they are requisite. 

Under Rule 1. 

* Man is weak' answered his companion ' knowledge is more 

than equivalent to force.' 
To judge rightly of the present we must oppose it to the past 
for all judgment is comparative and of the future nothing 
can be known. 

* Content is natural wealth' says Socrates to which I shall add 

* luxury is artificial poverty.' 

Converse and love mankind might strongly draw 
When love was liberty and nature law. 

Under Rule 2. 
Be wise to-day 'tis madness to defer. 
The present ail their care the future his. 
Wit makes an enterpriser sense a man. 
Ask thought for joy grow rich and hoard within. 
Song soothes our pains and age has pains to soothe. 
Here an enemy encounters there a rival supplants him. 
Our answer to their reasons is No to their scoffs nothing. 
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Under MtUeS. 
In Latin there are six cases luunelj the nominative the gen^ve 

the dative the aceusiM;Lve the vocative and the ablative. 
Most English nouns form the plural by adding « as boy boys 

nation nations king kings bay bays. 
Bodies are such as are endued with a vegetable soul as plants 

a sensitive soul as animals or a rational soul as the body of 

man. 

2, Copy theJblUywing sentences^ and insert the comma, the semi* 
tolon, and the colon where they are requisite. 

Under Rule I4 
Death wounds to cure we &11 we rise we reign. 
Bliss ! — ^there is none but unprecarious bliss. 
That is the gem sell all and purchase tliat 
Beware of usurpation God is the judge of all. 

Under Rule 2. 
I have the world here before me I will review it at leisme 

surely haj^iness is somewhere to be found. 
A melancholy enthusiast courts persecution and when he can- 
not obtain it afflicts himself with absurd penances but the 
holiness of St. Paul consisted in the simplicity of a pious 
life. 

Observe his awl^l portrtut and admire 
Nor stop at wonder imitate and live. 

Under Rule S. 
Such is our Lord's injunction " Watch and pray." 
He died praying for his persecutors '^ Father for^ye them 

they know not what they do." 
On his cane was inscribed this motto ^^FesHna lente^^ 

8. Copy thejhllowing sentences, and insert the comma, the semi- 
colon, the colon, and the period where they are requisite. 

Under Rule 1. 

Then appeared the sea and the dry land the mountains rose 
and the rivers flowed the sun and moon began their course 
in the skies herbs and plants clothed the ground the air the 
earth and the waters were stored with tSeir respective in> 
habitants at last man was made in the image of God 

In general those parents have most reverence who most deserye 
it for he that lives well cannot be despised 

Under Rule 2. 
"Ivil aooompliahments frequently give rise to fione tet a db 
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tinction is to be made between fame and true hon )ur the 
statesman the orator or the poet may be famous wlile yet 
the man himself is &r from being honoured 

Under Eule 3. 

Glass was invented in Eng by Benalt a monk A D 664 
The Roman Era U C commenced A C 1753 years 
Here is the Literary Life of S T Coleridge !E^ 

EXEBaSE v.— PUNCTUATION. 

1. Copy thefiHowing sentences^ and insert the dash, and such 
other points as are necessary. 

Under Rule 1. 

You say famous yery often and I don't know exactly what it 

means a famous uniform fhmous doings What does famous 

mean 
0\rhy famous means Now don't you know what ^mot^ means 

It means It is a word that people say It is the &shion to say 

it It means it means fhmous, 

Vhder Mule 2. 

But this life is not all there is there is full surely an other 
state abiding us And if there is what is thy prospect O re- 
morseless obdurate Thou shalt hear it would be thy wisdom 
to think thou now hearest the sound of that trumpet which 
shall awake the dead Return O yet return to the Father 
of mercies and live 

The future pleases Why The present pains 
But that's a secret yes which all men know 

!k Copy the following sentences, and insert the note of iktsr- 
EOGATioif, and such other points as are necessary. 

Under Rule 1. 

Does nature bear a tyrant's breast 

Is she the fnend of stem control 
Wears she the despot's purple vest 

Or fetters she the free-born soul 

Why should a man whose blood is warm within 
Sit like his grandsire cut in alabaster 

Who art thou courteous str$inger and from whence t 
Why roam thy steps to tliis abandon'd fWe. ->ogie 

13 
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Under Rule 2. 

Who bid the stork Columbus-like explore 
Heavens not his own and worlds unknown before 
Who calls the council states the certain day 
Who forms the phalanx and who points the way 

Under Rule 3. 

Ask of thj mother Earth why oaks are made 
Talker and stronger than the weeds they shade 
They asked me who I was and whither I was going 

8. Copy the following sentences^ and insert the notb of sxOLie* 
MATION, and such other points as are necessary. 

Under Rule 1. 
Alas how is that ru^ed heart forlorn 
Behold the victor vanquish'd by the worm 
Bliss sublunary bliss proud words and vain 

Under Rule 2. 

O Popular Applause what heart of man 
I^ proof against thy sweet seducing charms 
More than thy balm O Giiead heals the wound 

Under Rule 3. 

How often have I loitered o'er thy green 
Where humble happiness endear'd each scene 
What black despair what horror fills his heart 

4. Copy the following sentences, and insert the marks of pa» 
SNTHESis, and such other points as are necessary. 

Under Rule 1, 

And all the question wrangle e'er so long 
Is only this If God has placed him wrong 
And who what God foretells who speaks in things 
Still louder than in words shall dare deny 

Under Rule 2. 

Say was it virtue more though Heav'n ne'er gave 

Lamented Digby sunk thee to the grave 

Where is that thrift that avarice of time 

O glorious avarice thought of death inspires 

And oh the last last what can words express 

Thought reach the last last sUence of a friend, ^y Google 
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EXERCISE VI.— PUNCTUATION. 

Copy ihefoUomng promiscuous sentences^ and insert (he pointi 
which they require. 

As one of them opened his sack he espied his monej 

They cried out the more exceedingly Crucify him 

The soldiers' counsel was to kill the ^^risoners t 

Great injury these vermin mice and rat^do in the field 

It is my son's coat^ evil beast hath d^oured him 

Peace of all wordiy blessings is the most valuable 

By this time the very foundation was removed 

The only words he uttered were I am a Soman citizen 

Some distress either felt or feared gnaws like a worm 

How then must I determine Have I no interest If I have not I 

am stationed here to no purpose Harris 
In the fire the destruction was so swifl sudden vast and miser- 
able as to have no parallel in story 
Dionysius the tyrant of Sicily was far from being happy 
I ask now Verres what thou hast to advance 
Excess began and sloth sustains the trade 
Fame can never reconcile a man to a death bed 
They that sail on the sea tell of the danger 
Be doers of the word and not hearers only 
The storms of wint'ry time will quickly pass 
Here hope that smiling angel stands 
Disguise I see thou art a wickedness 
There are no tricks in plain and simple &ith. 
True love strikes root in reason passion's foe 
Two gods divide them all Pleasure and Gain 
I am satisfied My son has done his duty 
Remember Almet the vision which thou hast seen 
I beheld an enclosure beautiful as the gardens of paradise 
The knowledge which I have received I will communicate 
But I am not yet happy and therefore I despair 
Wretched mortals said I to what purpose are you busy 
Bad as the world is respect is always paid to virtue 
In a word he views men in the clear sunshine of charity 
This being the case I am astonished and amazed 
These men approached him and saluted him king 
Excellent and obliging sages these* undoubtedly 
Yet at the same time the man himself undergoes a change 
One constant effect of idleness is to nourish the passions 
You heroes regard nothing but glory 
Take care lest while you strive to reach the top you fidl 
Proud and presumptuous they can brook no opposition 
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Nay some awe of religion may still subsist 

Then said he Lo I come to do thy will O God 

As for me behold I am in your hand 

Now I Paul myself beseech you 

He who lives always in public cannot live to his own soul 

whereas he who retires remains calm 
Therefore behold I even I will utterly forget you 
This text speaks only of those to whom it G^peaks 
Yea he warmeth himself and sai^ Aha I am warm 
King Agrippa believest Uiou the prophets 

EXERCISE VII.— PUNCTUATION. 

Copy thefoUowing promisguoits sentences^ and insert ^poitUi 
which they require. 

To whom can riches give repute or trust 

Content or pleasure but the good and just Pope 

To him no high no low no great no small 

He fills he bounds connects and equals all Id 

Reason's whole pleasure all the joys of sense 

Lie in three woixls healdi peace and competence Id 

Not so for once indulg'd they sweep the main 

Deaf to the call or hearing hear in vain Anon 

Say will the falcon stooping from above 

Smit with her varying plumage spare the dove Pope 

Throw Egypt's by and offer in its stead 

Ofier the crown on Bernice's head Id 

Falsely luxurious will not man awake 

And springing from the bed of sloth enjoy 

The cool the fragrant and the silent hour Thomson 

Yet thus it is nor otherwise can be 

So &r from aught romantic what I sing Youny 

Thyself first know then love a self there is 

Of virtue fond that kindles at her charms Id 

How far that little candle throws his beams 

So shines a good deed in a naughty world Shakspeare 

You have too much respect upon the world 

They lose it that do buy it with much care Id 

How many things by season season'd are 

To their right praise and true perfection Id 

Canst thou descend from converse with the dues 

d seize thy brother's throat for what a dod Jbtw^^^gle 
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In two short precepts all your business lies 

Would you be great be virtuous and be wUe Denham 

But sometimes virtue starves while vice is fed 

What then is the reward of virtue bread Pope 

A life all turbulence and noise may seem 

To him that leads it wise and to be praisM 

But wisdom is a pearl with most success 

Sought in still waters and beneath clear skies Coteper 

All but the swellings of the softened heart 

That waken not disturb the tranquil mind Thomson 

Inspiring GU>d who boundless spirit all 

And unremitting energy pervades 

Adjusts sustains and agitates the whole Id 

Ye ladies for IndiiTrent in your cause 

I should deserve to forfeit all applause 

Whatever shocks or gives the least ofienoe 

To virtue delicacy truth or sense 

Try the criterion 'tis a faithful guide 

Nor has nor can have Scripture on its side Cotvper 

EXERCISE Vffl.— SCANNING. 

Divide the following verses into thefaet which compose them, and 
distinguish by marks the long and ^e short syllables. 

DKITT. 

Alone thou sitst above the everlasting hills, 
And all immensity of space thy presence fills : 

For thou alone art God • — as God thj saints adore thee; 

Jehovah is thy name ;— they have no gods hekre thee. — &. A 

HEALTH. 

Up the dewy mountain, Health is bounding lightly ; 

On her brows a garland, twin'd with richest posies : 
Gay is she, elate with hope, and smiling sprightly ; 

Redder is her cheek, and sweeter, than the rose i8.-^6^. JSL 

IMPBNITENOS. 

The impenitent sinner whom mercy empowers, 
Dishonours that goodness which seeks to restore ; 

As the sands of the desert are watered by showers, 
Yet barren and fruitless remain as before. — G. Brown^ 

PIBTT. 

Holy and pure are the pleasures of piety, 
Drawn from the fountain of mercy and love ; 

Endless, exhaustless, exempt from satiety. 

Rising unearthly, and soaring above. — G, Brown. 
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A BIMILE. 

The bolt that strikes the tow'ring cedar dead, 

Oft passes harmless o'er the hazel's head. — G. Brown» 

AN OTHER. 

** Yet to the general's voice they soon obey'd 
Innumerable. As when the potent rod 
Of Amram's son, in Egypt's evil day, 
Wav'd round the coast, up call'd a pitchy doud 
Of locusts, warping on the eastern wind. 
That o'er the realm of impious Pharaoh hung 
Like night, and darken'd all the land of Nile." — MUton. 

ELEGIAC STANZA. 

Thy name is dear — ^'tis virtue balm'd in love ; 

Yet e'en thy name a pensive sadness brings. 

Ah! wo the day, our hearts were doom'd to prove, 

That fondest love but points affliction's stings! — G, BrovffK 

CUPID. 

Zephyrs, moving bland, and breathing fragrant 

With the sweetest odours of the spring, 
O'er the winged boy, a thoughtless vagrant, 

Slumb'ring in the grove, their perfumes fling. — G. Brown 

DIVINE POWER. 

When the winds o'er Gennesaret roar'd. 

And the billows tremendously rose, 
The Saviour but utter'd the word. 

They were hush'd to the calmest repose. — G. Brovm^ 

INVITATION. 

Come from the mount of the leopard, spouse. 

Come from the den of the lion ; 
Come to the tent of thy shepherd, spouse, 

Come to the mountain of Zion. — G. Brown. 

ADMONITION. 

In the days of thy youth, 

Remember thy God : 
O ! forsake not his truth. 

Incur not his rod. — G, Brown. 

COMMENDATION. 

Constant and duteous. 

Meek as the dove, 
How art thou beauteous. 

Daughter of love!— & Brouf^j^ooq\Q 
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EDWIN, AN ODE. 

I. STROPHE. 

Led by the pow'r of song, and nature's love, 
Which raise the soul all vulgar themes above^ 
The mountain grove 
Would Edwin rove. 
In pensive mood, alone ; 
And seek the woody dell. 
Where noontide shadows fell, 
Cheering, 
Veering, 
MoVd by the zephyr^s swell. 
Here nurs'd he thoughts to genius only known^ 
When nought was heard around 
But sooth'd the rest profound 
Of rural beauty on her mountain throne. 
Nor less he lovM (rude nature's child) 
The elemental conflict wild ; 
When, fold on fold, above was pil'd 
The watery swathe, careering on the wind. 
Such scenes he saw 
With solemn awe, 
As in ihe presence of th' Eternal Mind. 
Fix'd he gaz'd, 
TVanc^d and rais'd. 
Sublimely rapt in awful pleasure undefin'd. 

II. AKTISTROPHB. 

Reckless of dainty joys, he finds delight 
Where feebler souls but tremble with aflrigfaU 
Lo ! now, within the deep ravine, 
A black impending cloud 
Infolds him in its shroud, 
And dark and darker glooms the scene. 
Through the thicket streaming, 
Lightnings now are gleaming ; 
Thimders rolling dread. 
Shake the mountain's head ; 
Nature's war 
Echoes far, 
O'er ether borne. 
That flash 
The ash 
Has scath'd and toro^Google 
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Now it rages ; 
Oaks of ages, 
Writhing in the furious blast, 
Wide their leafy honours cast ; 
Their gnarled arms do force to force oppose: 
Deep rooted in the crevic'd rock, 
The sturdy trunk sustains the shock. 
Like dauntless hero firm against assailing foes. 

m. EPODE. 

* O Thou who sits above these vapours dense. 
And ruFst the storm by thine omnipotence ! 
Making the collied cloud thy car, 
Coursing the winds, thou rid'st a&r, 
Thy blessings to dispense. 
The early and the latter rain. 
Which fertilize the dusty plain. 

Thy Twunteous goodness pours. 
Dumb be die atheist tongue abhorr'd ! 
All nature owns thee, sovereign L(kd t 

And works thy gracious will; 
At thv command &e tempest roars, 
At thy command is still. 
Thy mercy o'er this scene sublime presides: 
Tis mercy forms the veil that hides 
The ardent solar beam ; 
While, from the voUey'd breast of heaven, 
TVansient gleams of dazzling light, 
Flashing on the balls of sight. 
Make darkness darker seem. 
Thou mov'st the quick and sulph'rous leven— ^ 
The tempest-driven 
Cloud is riven ; 
And the thirsty mountain-side 
Drinks gladly of the gushing tide.' 
So breath'd young Edwin, when the summer shower 
From out that dark o'erchamb'ring cloud, 
With lightning flash and thunder loud. 
Burst in wild grandeur o'er his solitary bower. — G. Brown* 



THE END OF PART FOURTH. 
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EXAMPLES OF FALSE CONSTRUCTION, 

DESIGNED FOB ORAL EXERCISES, 

VMDXft 

THB RULES OF SYNTAX AND THB NOTES. 



|3f* rThe examples of False Svntax here explained, should be corrected oraOy by 
Hbe pupil, according to the formules given under the rules ; and the foUowing correo- 
tions may afterwards be used as examples for pawiog, if neeessary.} 

UNDER BULK I. — ^ABTICLES. 

Under Note l.-^An or A. 

This IB a hard Baying. 

An bumble heart shall find &voiir. 

Passing from an earthly to a heavenly diadem. 

Few have the happiness of living with snch a one. 

She evinoed a umibrm adherence to the trath. 

An hospital is an asvlnm for the sick. 

This is tmly a wonderfnl invention. 

He is a younger man than we supposed. 

A humorsome child is never long pleased. 

A careless man is unfit for an hostier. 

Under Note 2. — Nbuna Cbtmeeted, 

Avoid rude sports : an eye is soon lost, or a bone broken. 
As the drop of the bucket, and the dust of the balanoe. 
Kot a word was uttered, nor a sign given. 
I despise not the doer, but the deed. 

Under Note 8. — Acffectivee Connected, 

What is the difference between the old and the new method t 

The sixth and the tenth have a close resemblanoe. 

Is Paris on the right hand^ or the left ? 

Does Peru Join the Atlantic, or the Padfic ocean ? 

He was iiifluenoed both by a just and a generous principle. 

The book was read by the old and the young. 

J have both the large and the small grammar. 

Are both the north and ihe south line measured? 

Are the north line and the south both measured ! 

Are both the north and the south lines measured? 

Are both the north lines and ihe south measured ? 

Under Note 4,—Ac^ecUvet ConneeUd, 

Is the north and south line measured ? 

Are l^e two north and south hnes both measured! 

A great and good man \x>okA bey<md time. 
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Thej made bat a weak and ineffectnal resistance. 
The AUeffany and Monoogahela rivers form the Ohio. 
I rejoice that there is an other and better world. 
Were God to raise np an other such man as Moses. 
The light and worthless kernels will float. 

Under Nate B.—AHidlea not BequmU. 

Cleon was 'an other sort of man. 
There is a species of animal called seal. 
Let us wait m patience and quietness. 
The contemplative mind delights in silence. 
Arithmetic is a branch of mathematics. 
You will never have an other sach chance. 
I eroected some such answer. 
And I persecated this way onto death. 

Under Note ^,—Qf TUlee and Namm. 

He is entitled to the appellation of gentleman. 

Cromwell assumed the title of Protector. 

Her father is honoured with the title of Earl. 

The chief magistrate is styled President. 

The highest title in the state is that of Governor. 

For oMfpine^ and ash, were names of whole classes of objeota. 

Under Note 7.—Qf Comparieoni. 

He is a better writer than reader. 

He was an abler mathematician than linguist. 

I should rather have an orange than an apple. 

Under Note S.^Noune with Who or Which. 

The words (or, Those words) which are signs of complex ideas, are liable to be 

misunderstood. 
7%e carriages which were formerly in use, were very clumsy. 
The place is not mentioned by the geographers who wrote at that time. 

Under Note 9. — Participial Nouns. 

Means are alwavs necessary to the accomplishing of ends. 

By the seeing of the eye, and the hearing of the ear, learn wisdom. 

In the keeping of his commandments, there is great reward. 

For the reveafing of a secret, there is no remedy. 

Have you no repugnance to the torturing of animals ? 

Under Note 10.— Participles^ not Nouns. 

By breaking the law, y;ou dishonour the lawgiver. 
An alignment so weak is not worth mentioning. 
In letting ^o our hope, we let all go. 
Avoid talking too much of your ancestors. 
The cuckoo keeps repeating her unvaried notes. 
Forbear boasting of what you can do. 

UNDER RULE II. — ^NOMINATIVES. 

ffe that is studious, will improve. ,. 

7%e]f that seek wisdom, will be wise. 

She and /are of the same age. 

You are two or three years older fh^n tM. 

Are not John and thou cousins ? 

I can write as handsomely as thou. 

Nobody said so but he. 

Who dost thou think was there t 
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Who broke this slate ? /. 

We are alone ; here^a none bat thou and I. 

Them that honoar me, I will honour; and they that despise me, shall b« 

lightly esteemed. — 1 Sam,, ii, 80. 
He who in that instance was deceived, is a man of sound judgement. 

UNDER RULE III. — APPOSITION. 

The book is a present from my brother Richard, him that keeps the boolc 
store. 

I am eoing to see mj friends in the country^ (hem that we met at the ferry. 

This dress was made by Catharine, the miilmer, her that we saw at work. 

Dennis, the gardener, m that gave me the tulips, has promised me a piony. 
Resolve me, why the cottager and kinff. 
He whom sea-severM realms obev, ana Xtf 
Who steals his whole dominion itom the waste, 
Repelling winter blasts with mud and straw. 
Disquieted alike, draw sigh for sigh. — Tounj/. 

UNDER RULE IV. — ^ADJECTIVES. 

Under Note \,—Agreemmt, 

Things otikie sort are easily understood. 

Who oroke those tongs ? 

Where did I drop ihese scissors f 

Bring out those oats. 

Extinguish those embers. 

I disregard these minutisB. 

Thai kmd of injuries we need not fear. 

What was the height of tkat gallows which Haman erected f 

Under Mie 2.—Mxed Numbers. 

We rode about ten miles an hour. 

lis for a thoxiBand pounds. 

How deep is the water? About tax/atAoms. 

The lot is twenty-five /e«< wide. 

I have bought eight loads of wood. 

Under Note 8» — BedprocaU. 

Two negatives, in English, destroy each other,— Lowth cor. 

That the heathens tolerated one an other, is allowed.— /^<220r eor. 

David and Jonathan loved each other tenderly. 

Words are derived one from an other in various ways. Or better : DeriwUvM 

words m^ formed from their prwiUwes in various ways. — Cooper eor. 
Teachers like to see their papils polite to one an other. — WMer oor» 
The Graces always hold one an other by the hand. 

Under Note ^,—Of Btgreea. 

He chose the last of these three. 

Trissyllables are often accented on the /?r«^ syllable. 

Which are the two most remarkable isthmuses in the world f 

Under Nate 5. — Cf (hmparoHves, 

The Scriptures are more valuable than any other writings. 

The Russian empire is more extensive than any other government in the 

world. 
Israel loved Joseph more than all his other children, because he was the eon 

of his old age. 

Under Note i.—Of S'uperla4mes, 
Of all ill habits idleness is the most incorrigible. 
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Eve wtt8 the fairest of women, 

Hope is the moet constant of all the passions. 

Under Note 7. — €f Extra Oomparitont. 

That opinion is too general (or common) to be easily oorreoteo. 
Virtue confers the greatest (or highest) dignity upon man. 
How much better are ye than the fowls I — Tr. of Luke eor. 
Do not thou hasten above the Most Mgh. — Mdras cor. 
This, this was the unkindest cut of vM.—EnMd, p. 858. 
Tlie waters are fk-ozen sooner and Imrder, — Verstegan cor, 
A hedUAier (or more healthy) place cannot be found. 
The best and the wisest men often meet with disconrag^menla. 

Under Note S.—Adyeetives ConneML 

He showed us an easier and more agreeable way. 
This was iSoAplamest and m4>st cowoincmg argument. 
Some of the wisest and m>ost moderate of the senators. 
This is an ancient and honourable fraternity. 
There vice shall meet a fatal and irrevocable doom. 

Under M€e 9,—Adjectivei Prefixed. 

He is an industriotis young man. 

She has an elegant new honse. 

ThQ^st two Classes have read. 

The two oldest sons have removed to the westward. 

England had not seen an other such king. 

Under NbU 10, —Cf Adji ctlvesfor Adwrit 

She reads well and writes neaUy. 

He was extremely prodigal. 

They went, cor^ormdbly to their engagement. 

He speaks "verj fluently^ and reasons justly. 

The deepest streams run the most silently. 

These appear to be finished the mast neaUy. 

He was scarcely gone, when you arrived. 

I am exceedingly sorry to hear of your misfortunes. 

The work was uncommonly well executed. 

This is not so large a cargo as the last. 

Thou knowest how good a horse mine is. 

I cannot think so mea^y of him. 

He acted much m>ore wisely than the others. 

Under Note 11.-0/ Them/or Those, 

I bought those books at a very low price. 

Go and tell those boys to be still. 

I have several copies : thon art welcome to ihose two. 

Which of those three men is the most useful? 

Under NoU 12.-0/ This and That. 

Hope is as strong an incentive to action, as fear: that is the antidpation d 
good, ^Ai* of evil. 

The poor want some advantages which the rich enjoy ; but we should D(A 

• therefore account these happy, and ihose miserable. 
Memor3r and forecast just returns engage. 
That pointing back to youth, ihM on to age. — Pope, 

Under Note IZ.—Eachy Every One, dbc. 
Let each of them be heard in his turn. 

On the Lord's day, every one of us Christians leeps the sabbath. 
A either of these men known ? 
No : nether of them has any conneidons hero. 
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Under NoU 14. — Any and None, 

Did any of the company stop to assist yon t 
Here are six ; but none of them will answer. 

Under Note 16,— ParUeipial A^ectivea* 

Some crimes are thought deserving qf death. 

Radeness of speech is very unbeconung to [or in] a gentleman. 

To eat with umoaahed hands, was disgusting to a Jew. 

Leave then thy joys, nnsniting to snch age— or, 
Leave then thy joys, not suiting such an age, 
To a fresh comer, and resign the stage. 

UNDER RULE V. — PRONOUNS. 

Every one must judge of ^w own feelings. 

Can any person, on Am entrance into the world, be ftiUy secure that %$ shall 

not be deceived ? 
He cannot see one in prosperity, without envying Mm, 
I gave him oats, but he would not eat tliem. 
Rebecca took goodly raiment, and put it on Jacob. 
Take up the tongs, and put tkem in their place. 
Let each esteem others better thaQ himeeff, 
A person mav make himeey happy without riches. 
Every man should try to proviae for himetHf, 
The mind. of man should not be left without something on which to employ 

He energies. 

An idler is a watch that wants both hands. 

As useless if U goes, as when it stands. — Oowper, 

Under Note 1.— Of Pronouns Needless. 

Many words darken speech. 

These praises he then seemed inclined to retract 

These people ure all very i^orant. 

Asa's heart was perfect with the Lord. 

Who, instead of going i^bout doing good, are perpetually intoit upon doing 

mischief. 
Whom ye delivered up, and denied m the presence of Pontius Pilate. 
Whom, when they had washed her, xhev laid in an upper chamber. 
There are witnesses of the &ct which I have mentionea. 
He is now sorry for what he sud. 

The empress, approving these conditions, immediately ratified them. 
Though this incident appears improbable, yet I cannot doubt the anthor*! 

veracity. 

Under Note 2.-:-0/ Change in Number, 

Thou art my father's brother, else would I reprove thee— or^ 
Tarn are my &ther's brother, else would I reprove you. 
Tour weakness is excusable, hvXyour wickedness is not — or, 
Thy weakness is excusable, out thy wickedness is not. 
Now, my son, I forgive ihee, and freely pardon thy fault — or, 
Now, my son, I forgive you, and freely pardon your &ult. 

Tou draw the inspiring breath of andent song, 
Till nobly rises emulous your own — or, 
Thmi drawst th6 inspiring breath of ancient song, 
Till nobly rises emulous ihy own. 

Under NoU Z.—Qf Who and Whi^ 

' TUs is the horse which my &ther imported. 
Those are the birds tshieh we call gregarious. 
He haa two brothers, one of whom I am acquainted with. 
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What was that creature fDhvih Job called leviathan f 

Those who desire to be safe, should be careful to do that which is right. 

A butterfly, who thought iiimself an accomplished traveller, hi^pened to 

light upon a bee-hive. 
There was a certain householder, who planted a vineyard. 

Under Note 4t,— Nouns ofMuUUude, 

He instructed and fed the crowds that surrounded him. 

The court, wMeh has great influence upon the publio manners, ought to ba 

very exemplary. 
The wild tribes that inhabit the wildnemess, contemplate the ocean with as* 

tonishment, and gaze upon the starry heavens with delight. 

Under Note h,^Of Mere Namee. 

Judas (which is now an other name for treachery) betrayed his master with 

a kiss. 
He alluded to Phalaris, — whieh is a name for all that is crueL 

Under Note ^,^0/the Pronoun That. 

He was the flrst that entered. 

He was the drollest fellow thtU I ever saw. 

This is the same man that we saw before. 

Who is she that comes clothed in a robe of green ! 

The wife and fortune that he gained, did not aid him. 

Men that are avaridous, never have enou^ 

All that I have, is thine. 

Was it thou, or the wind, that shut the door ? 

It was not I that shut it. 

The babe that was in the cradle, appeared' to be healthy. 

Under Note 7.^Belaik)e C^aueee Connected. 

He is a man that knows what belongs to good manners, and that wiU not do 

a dishonourable act. 
The friend who was here, and who entertained us so much, wiU never be 

able to visit us a^in. 
The curiosities which he has brought home, and which we shall have thf 

pleasure of seeing, are said to be very rare. 

Under Note 8. — Rdatvoe and Frepoeition, 

Observe them in the order in whieh they stand. 
We proceeded immediately to the place to whieh we were directed. 
My companion remained a week in the state in which 1 left him. 
The way in whieh I do it, is this. 

Under Note 9.-0/ Adverbe/or Selativee. 

Bemember the condition /rom which thou art rescued. 
I know of no rule h^ whvcA it mav be done. 

He drew up a petition, in which he too f^ely represented his own merits. 
The hour is hastening, in which whatever pnuse or censure I have acquired, 
will be rememberea with equal iudiflerence. 

Under Note 10.— Repeat the Noun, 

Many will acknowledge the excellence of religion, who cannot tell whereia 
that excellence consists. 

Every difi'erence of opinion is not a diference of principle. — Jefereon, Bet- 
ter: Not every difference of opinion is a difference of principle. 

Next to the knowledge of God, this kmnotedae of ourselvea i 
wortny ef our endeavour. 
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Under Note 11,— Place qfthe Belati/oe, 

7%cm, who bast thus condemned the act, art thyself the man that committed 

it. 
There is in simplicity a certain majesty, which is far above the qoaintness of 

wit. 
Th&Uj who art a party concerned, bast no right to judge. 
It is impossible lor sach men as thoee who are likely to get th« appointment, 

ever to determine this question. 
There are, in the empire of China, millions ot people, whoee support is derived 

Inmost entirely from rice. 

Under me 12.-0/ What/or That, 

I had no idea but that the story was true. 

The poet-boy is not so weary but that he can whistle. 

He bad no intimation but ihat the men were honest. 

Under Note 18. — Of Adjectmeefor Antecedents. 

Some men are too ignorant to be humble ; and without humility there can 

be no docili^. 
Judas declared him innocent ; hut innocent he could not be, had he in any 

respeet deceived the disciples. 
Be accurate in all you say or do ; for aoouraey is important in all the conoems 

of life. 
Every law supposes the transgressor to be wicked ; and indeed he is 40, if 

the law is just. 

UNDER RULE VI. — PRONOUNS. 

In youth, the multitude eagerly pursue pleasure, as if it were (heir chief 

good. 
The council were not unanimous, and they separated without coming to any 

determination. 
The committee were divided in sentiment, and they referred the business to 

the general meeting. 
There happened to the army a very strange accident, which put (hem in great 

consternation. 
The enemy were not able to support the charge, and tTiey dispersed and fled. 
The defendant's counsel had a difficult task imposed on them. 
The board of health publish their proceeedings. 
I saw all the species thus delivered from their sorrows. 

Under Note l.—The Idea of Unity. 

I saw the whole species thus delivered from its sorrows. 
This court is famous for the justice of its decisions. 
The convention then resolved itself into a committee of the whole. 
The crowd was so great that the judges with difficulty made their way 
through it. 

UNDER RULE Vn. — PRONOUNS. 

Your levity and heedlessness, if they continue, will prevent all substantial 

improvement. 
Poverty and obscurity wiU oppress him only who esteems them oppressive. 
Good sense and refined policy are obvious to few, hooa-usQ/they cannot be 

discovered but by a train of reflection. 
Avoid haughtiness of behaviour, and affectation of manners : they imply a 

want of solid merit. 
If love and unity continue, they will make you partakers of one an other's 

Suffer not jealous;^^ and distmst to enter: they will destroy, Uke a canker, 
every germ of friendship. 
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Hatred and animosit;^ are inconsisteat with Christian charity: guard, there* 

fore, against the slightest indal^ence of them. 
Every man is entitled to libert)r of conscience, and Q-eedom of opinion, if bt 

does not pervert them to the injury of others. 

UNDER RULE VUI. — PRONOUNS. 

Neither Sarah, Ann, nor Jane, has performed her task. 

One or the other most relinquish his claim. 

A man is not such a ma^une as a dock or a watdi, which will move <mly as 

U is moved. 
Rye or bariey, when U is scorched, may supply the place of coffee. 
A man may see a metaphor or an allegory m a picture, as well as read i< in a 

description. 
Despise no infirmity of mind or body, nor any condition of life ; for U may 

be thy own lot. 

UNDER RULE IX— VERBS. 

We were disappomted. 
She dares not oppose it. 
His pulse is too quick. 
Circumstances dUer cases. 
He needs not trouble himself. 
Twenty-four pence are two shillings. 
On one side were beautiful meadows. 
He may pursue what studies he pleases, 
"WhtX has become of our cousins ? 
There were more impostors than one. 
What say his fHenos on this subject? 
Thou hnawst the urgency of the case. 
What avail good sentiments with a bad life f 
Jffwoe those books been sent to the school ? 
There are many occasions for the exercise of patience. 
What soimds has each of the vowels ? 
There was a ffreat number of spectators. 
There is an abundance of treatises on this easy science. 
While, ever and anon, thereyoS 
Hug[e neaps of hoary moulder'd walls — or, 
While, ever and anon, there/oZfo 
A heap of hoary moulder'd walls. 
He that trusts in the Lord, will never be without a friend. 
Errors that originate in ignorance, are generalbr excusable. 
Be ye not as the horse, or as the mule, which has no understanding. 
Not one of the authors who mention this incident, is entitled to credit. 
The man and woman that were present, being strangers to him, wondered al 

his conduct. 
There necessarily /oZZoz^^ from thence these plain and unquestionable oonso« 
quences. 

O thou, forever present in my way. 

Who all my motives and my toils suroeyst-^Y^ 

O thou, forever present in my way, 

Who dost my motives and my toils survey. 

Under Note 1,—Mminativi with Adjuncts* 

The derivation of theee words is uncertain. 

Four years* interest was demanded. 

One added to nineteen, maJces twenty. 

The increase of orphuis renders the addition necessary. 

The road to virtue and happiness is open to all. 

The ship, with all her crew, vhu lost. 

A round of vain and foolish pursuits, deUghts Bom« foiki. 
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Under Note 2. — Oompoeiie Sut^eeta. 

To obtain the praise of men, wu their only object. 
rro steal and then deny it, w a doable sin. 
To copy and daim the writings of others, is plagiarism. 
To live soberly, righteonsly, and piously, is required of all men. 
That it is our duty to promote peace and harmony among men, admUe of no 
dispute. 

Under Note 8.— • Verb letween Nomm/aiwee. 

The reproo& of instruction are the way of life. 
A diphthong U two vowels joined in one syllable. 
So great an affliction to him were his wicked sons. 
IfV^Eit are the latitude and longitude of that island ? 
He churlishly said to me, * Who are you V 

Under Note ^.-rrForm Adapted to Style. 

1. Familiar Style. 

Was it thou that huiU that house ? ■ ^^ 

That boy torites very elegantly. • 

Oould not thou write without blotting thy book ! 

Dost not thou thinJb—oTf DonH thou tAifiky it will rain to-day I 

Ihee not — or, Don't your cousin intend to visit you I 

That boy has torn my book. 

Was it thou that spread the hay f 

Was it James or thou that let mm in f 

He dares not say a word. 

Thou stood in my way and hindered me. 

2. Solemn Style. 

The Lord hath prepared his throne in the heavens ; and his kingdom ruleth 

over aJil,— Psalms, ciii, 19. 
Thou answeredst them, Lord our God : thou wast a God that forgave* 

them, though thou tookest vengeance of their inventions. 
Then tnou spahest in vision to thy Holy One^, and saidst, — Psalms, Ixxxix, 

19. 
So then, it is not of him that wiUeth, nor of him that runneth, but of God 

that showeth m%roy.-^£om,, ix, 16. 

Under Note 5. — 2^ Nominative Expressed, 

New York, Fifthmonth 8d, 1828. 
Dear friend, 

/am sorry to hear of thy loss ; but /hope it may be retrieved. / 
should be happy to render thee any assistance in mv power. / shall call 
to see thee to-moirow morning. Accept assurances of my regard. 

A. B. 
New York, May 8d, P. M., 1828. 
Dear sir, 

/ have just received the kind note you favoured me with this 
morning ; and /cannot forbear to express my gratitude to you. On further 
information, /find / have not lost so much as /at first supposed : and / be- 
lieve /shall still be able to meet all my engagements. / should, however, 
be happy to see you. Accept, dear sir, my most cordial thanks. C. D, 
Will martial flames forever fire thy mind, 
And wiU thou never be to Heaven resigned t 

UNDER RULE X. — VERBS. 
The nobility were assured that he would not interpose. 

* JF^ffO^est (ss in Psalm xclx, 90 appears to bo wrons; because the rolative ffiat 
and its antecedent God are of the third person, and not of the second. 

26* 
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The committee haw attended to their appointment. 

Mankind were not united by the bonds of dvil society. 

The migority were diepoted to adopt the measure. 

The peasantry ^ barefoot, and the middle sort maie use of wooden shoes. 

Ail tne world are spectators of your conduct. 

Blessed are the people that know the joyfid sound. 

Under Mte 1,--The Idea of Uhitp. 

The church hoe no power to inf ict corporal punishments. 

The fleet was seen sailing up the channel. 

The meeting hoe eetdbUsnea wwenl salutary legulationB. 

The regiment ooneiete of a thousand men. 

A detachment of two hundred men wae immediately §enL 

Ever^ auditory taiee tliis in good part. 

In this business, the house of commons wae of no weight 

Is the senate considered as a separate body? 

There is a flock of birds. 

No society i» chargeable with the disapproyed conduct of particular members 

UNDER RULE XL— VERBS. 

Teiuperance and exercise preserve health. 

Time and tide wait for no man. 

My love and affection towards thee remain unaltered. 

Wealth, honour, and happiness, ybr«ai^ the indolent. 

My flesh and my heart ^t^. 

In all his works, there are sprightliness and vigour. 

Elizabeth's meekness and humility were extraordinary. 

In unity consist the secarity and welfare of every society. 

High pleasures and luxurious living beget satiety. 

Much do human pride and folly require correction. 

Our conversation and intercourse with the world are^ in several respects, an 
education for vice. 

Occasional release from toil, and indulgence of ease, are what nature de- 
mands, and virtue allows. 

What generosity, and what humanity, were then displayed f 
What thou desir'st. 
And what thou fearest, alike destroy all hope. 

Under Note 1. — Affirmation with Negation, 

Wisdom, and not wealth, procures esteem. 

Prudence, and not pomp, is the basis of his fiune. 

Not fear, but labour has overcome him. 

The decency, and not the abstinence, makes the difference. 

Not her beauty, but her talents attract attention. 

It is her talents, and not her beauty, that attract attention. 

It is her beauty, and not her talents, that attracts attention. 

Under Note 2.— As WeU As, Bid, or Save. 

His constitution, as well as his fortune, requires care. 
Their religion, as well as their manners^ wae ridiculed. 
Every one, but thou, had been legally discharged. 
The Duyer, as well as the seller, renders himself UMe, 
All songsters, save the hooting owl, were mute. 
None, but thou. O mighty prince ! can avert the blow. 
Nothing, but fhvolous amusements, pleases the indolent. 
Cssar, as well as Cicero, was admired for his eloquence. 

Under Note Z,—Each, Every, or No. 
Each day, and each hour, brings its portion of duty, 
livery house, and even every cottage, toas plundered. r^ ooole 
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Every fhooght, every word, and every aotion, will be brought into judge- 
ment, whether U be good or evil. 
The time will come, when no oppressor, no unjust man, will be able to 
Bcreen kimieff from punishment. 

No bandit fierce, no tyrant mad with pride, 
No cavem^d hermit, rtatt self-satisfied.— jPo^m. 

Uhdm' NoU i,-~And Beqyired, 

In this affiiir, perseverance and dexterity were requisite. 

Town and oountrjr are equally agreeable to me. 

Sobriety and humility lead to honour. 

The king, the lords, and the commons, oompoee the Britaah parliament. 

The man and his whole family are dead. 

A small house and a trifling annuity are still granted him. 

Under Note 6,—IHetinet Sutjeet Phrases, 

To profess, and to possess, are very different things. 

To do justly, to love mercy, and to walk humbly with God, eu^ duties of 

universal obligation. 
To be round or square, to be solid or fluid, to be laiffe or small. Slid to be 

moved swiftly or slowly, are all equally alien firom the nature of thought. 

UNDER RULE XII. — ^VERBS. 

Neither imprudence, credulity, nor vanity, Juis ever been impvted to him. 

What the heart or the imagination dictates, flows readily. 

Neither autborit^r nor analogy supports sucn an opinion. 

Either ability or inclination noas wanting. 

Redundant grass or heath affords abundance to their cattle. 

The returns of kindness are sweet; and there is neither honour, nor virtue, 

nor utility, in repelling them. 
The sense or drift of a proposition, often depends upon a single letter. 

Under Note l,^Nominaiives that Disagree, 

Neither he nor you were there. 
Either the boys or I was in fault. 
Neither he nor I intend to be present. 
Neither the captain nor the sailors tvere saved. 

Whether one person or more were concerned in the business, does not yet 
appear. 

Under NoU 2,— The Concord Completed. 

Are they, or am I, expected to be there? 

Neither is he, nor am I, capable of it. 

Either he has been imprudent, or his associates haoe "been vindiclive. 

Neither were their riches, nor was their influence great. 

Under Note Z.— Place qfthe First Person. 

'ily father and /were riding out. 

The premiums were given to George and me, 

Jane and /are invited. 

They ought to invite my sister and me. 

We dreamed a dream in one night, he and I. 

Under Note i.— Distinct Sul^ect Phrases. 

To practise tale-bearing, or even to countenance it, is great injustice. [^ 
To reveal secrets, or to oetray one's friends, is contemptible perfidy.' 



S0& iNBirruTES of sno^ush grakkab. 

UKDEB RULE XIH. — ^VERBS. 

JkiA he not Unf the ninety and nine, and go into the monntaiiis, 4U[id Mil 

that which in gone astray ? 
JHd he not <«tf thee hia ikult, and tntrwl thee to forgive him f 
If he undenCandi the baainesa, and attends to it, wherein ia he deficient I 
The day it (mproaeMng, and it hcuUnmg upon as, in which we must give an 

aoooont ofonr atewardahip. 
If thoa dott not Utm onto the Lord, bat dost forget him who remembered 

thee in thy distreaa, great will be thy condemnation—or, better : If thoa 
I Uim not onto the L^d, hut forget him who remembered thee in thy dis- 

treaa, great will be thy oondemnaUon. 
There are a few. who Kom kept their integrity to the Lord, and tMl^ P^^ 

hia truth to all other enjoyments. 
Thia report wot current yesterday, and it agrm with what we heard befi>raw 
Virtue it generally ^^rawtt;;, and U would oe gemnt^y praetiaed also, if men 

were wise. 

Under Note L^Preteritt and Partid^pHee. 

He wmtd hne gone with na, if we had invited him. 
They have choten the part of honour and virtue. 
He soon legan to be weary of having notlung to do. 
Somebody hat broken mj alate. 
1 taw him when he did it. 

Under Note 2,— Fmn Adapted to Sentt, 

He had entered into the conapiraoy. 

The American planters raite cotton and rice. 

The report it founded on truth. 

I entered the room and tat down. 

€k> and Ue down, my son. 

With such books, it will always be difficult to teach children to read. 

UNDER RULE XIV. — ^PARTICIPLES. 

Under Note 1. — OfExspunged^ 

By observing truth, you will command respect. 

I could not, tbr my heart, forbear pitying him. 

I heard them discussing this subject. 

By consulting the best authors, he became learned. 

i&re are rules, by observing which, you may avoid error. 

Under Note 2,— Of Inserted. 

Their consent was necessary for the nusine oftjoj supplies. 
Thus the saving oftk great nation devolved on a nusbandman. 
It is an overvaluing op ourselves, to decide upon every thing. 
The teacher does not allow any calling of Ml names. 
That burning ^the capitol was a wanton outrage. 
May nothing hinder our receiving o/so ereat a good. 
My admitting o^the fact will not affect the argument. 
Cain^s kilhng qf\A^ brother originated in envy. 

Under Note 8. — Exprestion Cha/nged, 

Csesar carried off the treasures, which his opponent had neglected to Utkt 

with him. 
It is dangerous to play with edge tools, 
lintend to return m a few days. 

7b tufer needlesdy— or, NeedUtt tufFering is never a duty. 
Nor a It wise to ttwytowi. 
I well remember to hofloe told you ao— <»>, that I told you ao. ooqIc 
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7^ doing of good— or. Th do good, is a Christian's vocation. 
Piet^ is a constant enaeawmr to live to God. It is on tamest deeirt to do hia 
will, and not our own. 

Under Note ^— The leading Word. 

There is no harm in toomen^e knowing abont these things. 
They did not give notice ofthepupwe leaving. 
The 9un, dartmff his beams through my window, awoke me. 
The maturity ot the sago tree is known by the leaves^ being covered with a 
delicate wnite powder. 

Under Soteb, — B^erence qf ParUc^Ue, 

Sailing up the river, you may eee the whole town. 

Being conscious of guilt, tnen iremMe at death — or, Ooneciouenets of gniH 

renders death terrme. 
By yielding to temi>tation, we sacrifice our peace. 
In loving our enemies, we shed no man^s blood. 
By teachuig the young, we prepare them for useftilness. 

Under Mte Q,—PartieipleSf not Preterits, 

A nail well driven will support a great weight. 
See here a hundred sentences st(Hen from my work. 
I found the water entirely /nxsen*. and the pitcher broken. 
Being/orsaisen by my Mends, I nad no other resource. 

Under Mte t.—Form qf Participles. 

Till by barbarian deluges o'erfiowed. 
Like the lustre of diamonds sit in gold. 
A beam ethereal, sullied and ahsorod. 
With powerless wings around them wrapped. 
'Sjnwteamed from preaching, is held as sacred truth. 

UNDER RULE XV. — ^ADVERBS. 

Under Mte \.^The Placing ofAdmrbs. 

The work wUH never be completed. 

We should aluHiys prefer our duty to our pleasure. 

It is impossible tooe continually at work. 

He behmed impertinently to his master. 

The heavenly Dodies are perpetually in motion. 

He found her not only btisy, oat even pleased and happy. 

Under Mte 2. — Adverbs/or Acl;ectivea. 

Give him an early and deeisive answer. 

When a substantive is put absolute. 

Such expressions sound harsh. 

Such events are of ror^ (or unfrequent) occurrence. 

Velvet feels very smooth. 

Under Mte Z.—Qf Eere/or Mther, dbc. 

Bring him hither to me. 

I shial go ihUiher agnun in a few days. 

WhUh^r are they all riding in so great haste ! 

Under Mte ^.—Qflivm Eenoej ^Nu , 

Senee it appears that the statement is inoorrtot. 
TktnM arose the misunderstanding. r^ f^r^n\o 

Do you know wksMS it proceedsl ^ s'^'^^^ ^y ^OOg IC 
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Under NoU h.—QfGu Ad/oerb Ham. 

Toa tee HvaJt not many are required. 

I knew that they bad heard ot his misfortimes. 

He remarked, tkaJb time was yaloable. 

UhderMtee.— Of the Adverb lib. , 

Know now, whether this is tfay eon^s coat or not. 
Whether he is in fanlt or not, I cannot telL 
I will aaoertain whether it is so or not. 

Under NbU r.—CjflhubU NegcOMtet. 

I will by no means entertiun a spy. 

Nobody ever inyented or disooyered any thing, in any way to be eompaied 

with this. 
Be honest, and take no shape or semblance of disguise. 
I did not like evther his temper or his principles. 
Nothing ever can jostify in^pralitade. 

UNDER RULE XVL—rCONJUNCTIONS. 

Under Mte 1.-0/ Tm Terms with One. 

He has made alterations in the work, and additions to U. 

He is more bold than hie companion, but not so wise. 

Sincerity is as valuable ae knowledge, and eyen more so. 

I always haTC been, and I always snail be, of this opinion. 

What IS now kept secret, shall be hereafter displayed and seen in &e dearest 

light. 
We peryert the noble faculty oi speech, when we use it to dffame or to dia- 

qmet our neighbours. 
Be more anxious to acquire knowledge, than to show it 
The court of chancery nrequently mitigates and disarms the common law. 

Under Note 2.— Of Zest or Bui for That. 

We were apprebensiye ihaJt some accident had happened. 

I do not deny that he has merit. 

Are you afraid thai he will forget you ? 

These paths and bowers, doubt not ihai our joint handa 
Will keep from wilderness. 

Under NoU Z.-^Pr^er Than. 

It was no other than his own father. 

Haye you no further proof than this ? 

I expected something more than this. 

He no sooner retires than his heart bums Trith deyotion. 

Such literary filching is nothing else than robbery. 

Under NoU 4.— (y Correspondents. 

Neither despise nor oppose what you do not understand. 
He would neither do it himself nor let me do it. 

The majesty of good things is such, that the confines of them ai^ reyennd 
Whether he intends to do so or not, I cannot tell. 
Send me such articles only, as are adapted to this market. 
^ far as I am able to judge, the book is well written. 
No errors are so triyial as not to deserve correction. 
It will neither improye the mind, nor delight ^e fknoj. 
The one is as deserving as the other. 

There is no condition so secure that it cannot admit of ohanfl«. 
Do you think this is a« good as that t ® 

Che relations are so obscure ihat they require much i 
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Kone is bo fierce aa to dare stir him up. 

There was no man so sangoine at not to apprehend some ill oonsequenoe. 

I most be so candid as to own that I do not understand it. 

The book is not w well printed as it ought to be. 

As stiU he sat as those who wait, 

Till judgement speak the doom of fiite. 

UNDER BULE XVII. — PREPOSITIONS. 

Under Note \,— Chouse qf Prepositions* 

She finds a difficulty in flxinff her mind. 

This affair did not fall under u\% ooguizanoe. 

He was accused ^betraying his trust. 

There was no water, and he died «/ thirst. 

I have no occasion /or his services. 

You majr safely confide in him. 

I entertain no prejudice against him. 

You may rel^ on what I tell you. 

Virtue and vice differ widely /rom each other. 

This remark is founded oi» truth. 

After many toils, we arrived at our journey's end. 

I will tell you a story very different/wm that. 

Their oonauct is agreeable to their profession. 

Excessive pleasures pass from satiety into disgust. 

I turned in disgust from the spectacle. 

They are gone vnto the meadow. 

Let this be divided among the three. 

The shells were broken into pieces. 

The deception has passed wi£h every one. 

They never quarrel tri^ each other. 

Through every difficulty — or, Amidst aU difieuUies, he persevered. 

Let us go i^ stairs. 

I was in London, when this happened. 

We were detiuned at home, ana disappointed ^our walk. 

This originated in mistake. 

The Bridewell is situated on the west of the City-Hall, and it has no 

munication with the other buildings. 
I am disappointed in the work ; it is very inferior to what I expected. 

ITnder Note 2. — Omission qf Prepositions. 

Be worthy ^me, as I am worthy of-^ou. 
They cannot but be unworthy ^the care of others. 
Thou shalt have no portion on this side ^the river. 
Sestos and Abydos were exactly opposite to each other. 
Ovid was banished/n>m Bome by nis patron Augustus. 

UNDER RULE XIX. — POSSESSIVES. 
Under Note I,— The Possessive Form. 

JfanU chief good is an upright mind. 

1 will not destroy the city for ten's sake. 

Moseses rod was turned into a serpent. 

They are wolves in sheeps' clothing. 

The tijee is known by its fhdt. 

The privilege is not ihtirs^ any more than it is fours. 
Yet he was gentle as soft summer airs, 
Had grace for others^ sins, but none for (heirs. — Oowper. 

Under Note 2.—Possessives Oonneated. 
There is but little difference between the EarWs and Venus's diameter, 
this hat i» Jokn% or JanMa'a. D,gi,,ed by Google 
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The store is opposite to Morris and Company's. 
This palace has been the ^rand SvUan Mahomet's. 
This was the ApostU Panics advice. 
Were Cain^s occupation and AbeVa the same f 
Were Cain? a and AbePs occupation the same ? 
We're Gain and Abel's occupations the same? 
Were GaifC$ and Abel's parents the same? 
Were Ciun's parents and Abeffa the same t 
Was Cain and Abel's father there ? 
Were (km, and Abel's parents there? 

Thy Maker's will has placed thee here, 
A Maker wise and good. 

Under Note Z,— Choice of Forme, 
The government of the world is not left to chance. 
He was heir to the eonqflioma the Sixteenth. 
The throne we honour, is the people's choice. 
We met at the house of my brother's partner. 
An account of the proceedings of Alexander's court. 

Here is a copy of the Constitution of the Teachers' Society in the aty of New- 
York. 

Under Note ^,— Nouns with FossessUfea FVaraL 

Their hedUh perhaps may be pretty well secured^ 
We all have talents committed to our charge. 
For your eaJee forgave I it. in the sight of Christ. 
We are, for OMxpart, well satisfied. 
The pious cheeixully submit to their lot. 
Fools think it not worth their while to be wise. 

Under Note 5.-0/ Foesessives with FarUeiplm. 

I rewarded the boy for studying so diligently. 
Have you a rule for thus parsing the pafticiple ? 
He errs in giving the word a double construotion. 
Bv offending others, we expose ourselves. 
They deserve our thanks fbr quickly relieving ns. 

UNDER RULE XX. — OBJECTIVES. 

7%ee onlvhave I chosen. 

Whom shall we send on this errand ? 

M^ fiiither allowed my brother and me to accompany him. 

Mm that is idle and mischievous, reprove shaiply. 

Whom should I meet but my old Mend I 

He accosts whomever he meets. 

Whomsoever the court favours, is safe. 

Tkem that honour me, I will honour. 

Whom do you think I saw the other day ? 

Under Note l.—An Otgeit Se^tdrei. 

The ambitious are always seeking to aggrandize ihemedfm% 

I mvAl premise three circumstances. 

This society does not aUow personal reflections. 

False accusation cannot diminish real merit. 

His servants ye are whom ye obey. 

Under NoU 2.--0/Iblte JVaneitwm. 
Good keeping/a«e»M the herd. 
We endeavoured to reooneUe the parties. 
Bdnff weary, he sat down. 

Go,^ away into the land of Jiidah. ^ , 

The popular lords «^*dnot fail to enlarge oa the gal^eifci/CoOgle 
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Under NoU Z,— Passive Verbs, 

The benefit ot tbeir recantation was refused them. 
Temporal riches are not promised to believers. 
Several baautifal piotwss were shown vs. 
Bat. nnfortanately, the favour was denied me, 
A high compliment was paid fou. 
The question has never been asked me, 

UNDER RULE XXI. — SAME CASES. 

We thought it was thou, 

I would act the same part, if I were he. 

It could not have been sTie. 

It is not /, that he is angry with. 

They believed it to be me. 

It was thought to be Ad. 

If it bod been she, she would have told ua. 

We know it to be them. 

Who do you think it is I 

Whom do you suppose it to be t 
We did not know who they were. 
Thou art hs whom they described. 
Impossible I it oan^t be /. 

Who did he think you were ? 

Who say ye tbat I am? 

UNDER RULE XXH. — OBJECTIVES. 

Let that remtun a secret between you and me, 

I lent the book to some one, I know not [to] whom. 

Whom did he inquire for ? Thee. 

From him that is needy, turn not away. 

We are all accountable, each for his own acts. 

Does that boy know whom he is speaking to? 

I bestow my favours on whomsoever I will. 

UNDER RULE XXIH. — ^INFINITIVES. 

Please to excuse my son^s absence. 

Cause every man to go out from me. 

Forbid them to enter the garden. 

Do yon not perceive it to move? 

Allow others to discover your merit. 

He was seen to go in at tnat gate. 

Permit me to pass this way. * 

UNDER RULE XXTV. — ^INFINITIVES. 

I felt a chilling sensation creep over me. 

I have heard him mention the subject. 

Bid the bovs come in immediately. 

I dare say he has not got home yet. 

Let no rash promise ^ made. 

We sometimes see bad men honoured, 

A good reader will make himself distinctly hea^d, 

UNDER RULE XXV. — ^NOM. ABSOLUTE. 

/being youngr they deceived me. 
ITiey remsing to comply, 1 withdrew. 

l%ou bemg present, he would not tell what he kn^^.^^^ GoOqIc 
The ohild IS lost ; and /, whither shall I go ? o 

14 
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bapfyj im/ ■uiroanded thus with blessiogB 1 
^l%au too 1 Bratos, my bod !*' cried Cesar OTeroooM. 

Bot kit the chieftain of them all, 

Hia aword bangs rusting on the wall. — W. SeeiL 

Sk« quick relapsing to her former state, 
With boding rears approach the serving train. 

There all thy gifts and graces we display, 
l%0w, only tMau, directing all oar wtiy.^Fope. 

VKDEB, RULE XXVI. — SUBJUNCnVSa. 

He will maintmn his cause, though he low his estate. 
They will ftoe thee, unless thou offer an excuse. 

1 shall walk out in the afternoon, unless it rain. 
Let him take heed lest htfaU, 

On condition that he eome, 1 consent to stay. 

If he dtf but Jiscreet, he will succeed. 

Take heed that thou tptak not to Jacob. 

If thou coat mo off, I shall be miserable. 

Bend them to me, \{ thou pUase, 

Watch the door of thy lips, lest thou tiUer foUy. 

Second Cla/uee, — SuttjvneHve ImpetfeoL • 

If I were to write, he would not regard it. 

If thou/«^ as I ao, we should soon decide. 

Though thou eked thy blood in the cause, it would but prove thee sinoeraly 

a fool. 
If thou loved him, there would be more evidence of it. 
I believed, whatever toere the issue, all would be well. 
If love were never feigned, it would appear to be scarce. 
There fell from his eyes, as it were scales. 
If he were an impostor, ne must have been detected. 
Were death demed, all men would wish to die. 

that there were yet a day to redress thy wrongs 1 
Though thou wert huge as Atlas, thy efforts would be vun. 

Last Clause. — Indicative Mood, 

Though he eeeme to be artless, he has deceived us. 
If he ^iriks as he speaks, he may safely be trusted. 
Though this event u strange, it certainly did happen. 
If thou lovest tranquillity or mind, seek it not abroad. 
If seasons of idleness are dangerous, what must a continued habit of it prove! 
ThoujB^h he was a son, yet learned he obedience by the thmga wbieh hs 
suftered. 

1 knew thou waai not slow to hear. 

Under JSotel,— Words qfltme. 

The work was finished last week. 

He hoLs been out of employment this fortnight. 

This mode of expression was formerly in use. 

I shaU he much obliged to him if he ^nll attend to it. 

I will pay the vowa which my lips uttered when I was in trouble. 

I have compassion on the multitude, because they have continued with me 

now three davs. 
I thought, by the accent, that he was speaking to his child. 
And he that Tuid been dead, sat up andf began to spenk. 
Thou hast borne, and hast had patience, and for my name's sake hast Is^ 

boured, and hast not fiunted. "" * •^ 
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Ye will not come unto me that ye may have life— or, Ye would noi comt unto 

me that ye mi^ht have life. 
At the end of this quarter, I shaU have been at school two years. 
We have done no more than it was our duty to do. 

Under Bule ^.—Bdatwe Tentea. 

We expected that he ttfotdd arrive last night. 

Our finends intended to meet us. 

We hoped to see you. 

He would not have been allowed to enter. 

Under Note 8. — Permanent FroponHone. 

The doctor affirmed, that fever alway^ produoea thirst. 
The andents asserted, that virtue is its own reward. 

PROMISCUOUS EXAMPLES CORRECTED. 

LESSON I. 

There is a spirit in man ; and the inspiration of the Almighty glvetb him 
understanding. 

Mv people do not consider. 

I nave never heard whom they invited. 

Then hasten thy return ; for, tho^i away, 
Nor lustre has the sun, nor joy tiie day. 

I am as well as when you were here. 

That elderly man, him that came in late, I supposed to be the superinten- 
dent. 

All the virtues of mankind are to be counted upon a few fingers ; but their 
follies and vices are innumerable. 

It must indeed be confessed, that a lampoon or a satire doee not carry in U 
robbery or murder. 

There were more persons than one engaged in this affiur. 

A man who lacks ceremony, has need ^ great merit. 

A wise man avoids the snowing of any excellence in trifles. Better— /or 
hears to show — or, is careful not to show, <fec. 

The^r«^ and most important female quality is sweetness of temper. 

We choose rather to lead than to follow. 

^norance is the mother of fear, as well as ^admiration. 

He must fear many, wJiom many fear. 

Everv one^rto^ of honour l>e8towed on the worthy. 

The king aTid the queen were not at all deceived. — [Mte 4^, £uk zL] 

Were there no dififereDce^ there would be no choice. 

I icoidd rather have been informed. 

Must thou return this evening? 

Life and death are in the power of the tongue. 

I saw a person that I took to be her. 

Let him be who he may, I shall not stop. 

This is certainly a useful invention. 

That such a spirit as thou does not understand me. 

* It is no more than justice,' quoth the farmer. 

LESSON n. 

Great improvements have been made, -^ 

What I have heard, is undoubtedly true. 

The nation is torn by feuds which threaten its ruin. 

The account of these transactions was incorrect. 

Godliness with contentments great gain. . ^ j 

The number of sufferers has not been aseertained. Digitized by LjOOQ iC 

There is one or more of them yet in confinement. 
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Tha J hftTO eho$ $n the wisest {NVt 

He spent his whole life in doing good. 

They $oarctlu kmow that tempersnce is a Tiitoa. 

1 am afraid thai I have laboured in vain. 

Mirtohief on itself doth back recoil. 

This oonstruotion sounds rather jborsi. 

What is the cause of the Itavetl* curlingt 

Was it thau, that made the noise? 

Let thy flooK eloth$ the naked. 

Wisdom and kno wled^ ar^ granted unto thee. 

His conduct was $ttrpn$ingly strange. 

Thia woman taught my brother ana nu to read. 

Let your promises be such as you can perform. 

We shall sell them in the state in vfkieh they now are. 

We may, however, add this observation. 

This came iiUo fiuhion when I was young. 

I did not use the leaves, but the root of the plant. 

We have continually used every meane in our power. 

Pass ye away, pe tnhabUaiUe of Saphlr— or, Fass away, thou inhabitant «f 

Oive every syllable and eveiy letter it$ proper sound. 

LS8S0N m. 

To know exactly how much mischief may be ventured upon with impmutj, 

it knowledge enough fbr some folks. 
Every leaf and every twig t^emt with life. 
I r^joifsed at this intelligence. 
At this sti^ of advancement, ihepupUfinde Uttle difflcuUy in undereUmHi^ 

the passive and the neuter verbs. 
I was afraid that I should lose the parceL 
Which of all these patterns is XhApreOiettf 
They that [or who] despise instruction, shall not be wise. 
Both thou and thv advisers have mistaken your interest. 
An idle soul shall suffer hunger. 
The lips of knowle dge are a precious jeweL 
My cousin and /are rea nested to attend, 
/can only say, that aucn is my belief. 
This is different from the conscience* being made to fbeL 
Here is ground for their leaving ^the world with peaoe-~or, (better,) Hsn 

is ground/or leamng the world with peace. 
Whithsr are you all running so &st t 
Man is the noblest work ofcreation. 
Of aiL crimes willful murder is the most atrodoua. 
The tribes that I visited, are partially civilized. 
Bence I conclude, they are in error. 
The girls' books are neater than the hoyif, 
I intended to transcribe it. 
Shall a character made up of the very worst passions, pass under the nams 

of oenUeman f 
Rhoda ran in, and told that Peter stood before the gate. 
What are latitude and longitude ? 
Cicero was more eloquent than any other Roman — or, Cicero was ihs mod 

eloquent of the Romans. 
Who dares apologize for Pizarro i^tvhich is but another name for nq?a«ity. 

1.ESS0N IV. 
TeU me whether you will do it or not, 
^rthe«<reHfe»<[or«^icfo|rf]8ect, IKvedaPhari^ 
We have no more than five loaves and two fishes. i bv GoOqIc 
1 know not who it was that did it. ^ ^«^^v^ i«- 
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Doabt not, little though there be, 
That I'll cast a crmnb to thee. 

This rale is the best that can be given. 

I have never seen any other way. 

These are poor amends for the men and treasures thai we have lost. 

Dost thou know those boys ? 

This is a part of the estate of my vnele'e father. 

Many people never learn to speak correctly. 

Some T>eople are rash, and others timid : theee apprehend too mnoh, tkote to« 

little. 
Is it lawfol for ns to five tribute to CsBsar or not f 
It was not worth whue to preserve any permanent enmity. 
I no sooner saw my face in it, than I was startled at the shortaaess of it. 
Every ^rson is answerable for his own conduct. 
They'are men that scorn a mean action, and that will exert themselves to 

serve you. 
I do not recollect ever to have paid it— the paying of it— 4he payment of it — 

or, that I ever paid it. 
The stoics taught that all crimes are eaual. 
Every one of tnese theories is now eneptoded. " 
Any of these four will answer. 
There is no situation in which he would be happy. 
The boy that you thought so clever, has been detected in stealing. 
I will meet thee there, it thou please. 
He is not so sick, but that he can laugh. 
These clothes do not Jit me. 
The audience foere aU very attentive. 

Wert thou some star, which from the ruin*d roof 
Of shak'd Olympus by mischance did fall/ 

LESSON V. 

Was the master, or were many of the scholars, in the room I 

"Els father and mother^s consent was asked. 

Who is he supposed to be ? 

He is a venerable old man. 

It was then my purpose to visit Sicily. 

It is only to the learner, and him that is in doubt, that this assistance is reo« 
ommended. 

There is not the least hope of his recovery. 

Anger and impatience are always unreasonable. 

In his letters, there is not only correctness, but elegance. 

Opportunity to do good is the highest preferment Mat a noble mind desires* 

The year in which.he died is not mentioned. 

Had I known it, I should not have gone. 

Was it thou, that spoke to me ? 

The house ispleasanUy situated. 

He did it as privately as he possibly could. 

To stibdue our passions — The subduing of our passions — 7%e subfugaHon (f 
our passior?^-or, Tha^ we subdue our passions, is the noblest ol conquests, 

James is more diligent than thou. 

Words interwoven with sighs found out their way. 

He appears to be excessivdy diffident. 

The number of our days is with thee. 

As a father pitieth his children, so the Lord pitieth them that fear him. 

The circumstances of this case, are different. 

Well for us, if some other such men should rise ! 

A man that is young in years, may be old in hours, if he lose no time. 

The chief captain, fearing that Paul unmld bepvUed into pieces by them, com- 
manded we soldiers to go down, and ^o take him by force from among 

*°^* 2T* Digitized by Google 
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Nay, weep not, centle Eros ; there are left us 
Ourselves to end ourselves. 

CORRECTIONS UNDER THE GENERAL RULE. 

Are there, then, more true reUgions than one ? 

The laws of Lycurgus but substituted inBen8ibIlity/(7f enjoyment. 

Rain is seldom or never seen at Lima. 

The young bird raising its open mouth for food, exMbiie a natural indicatiM 

of corporeal want. 
There is much truth in AechanCe observation. 
Adopting tho doctrine m which he had been taught— or, Adopting the doo- 

tnne wUch had been taught him. 
This library eontamed more than five hundred thousand volumes. 
The Coptic alphabet was one of the latest thai were formed. 
There are many evidences otmen^e proneness to vice. 
To perceive nothing, a/nd not to perceive, are the same — or, To perodvt 

nothing, is the skme as not to perceive. 
The kin^ of France or ^England, was to be the umpire. 
He may DC said to have saved the life of a citizen ; and, consequently, he %m 

entiued [or, to be entUlect] to the reward. 
The men had made inquiry for Simon^s house, and were standing before the 

gate. 
Give no more trouble than you cannot possibly help. 
That the art qf printing was then unknown, was a circumstance in some re- 
spects favourable to the freedom of the pen. 
An other nassion which the present age is apt to run into, is a dewre to 

make children learn all things. 
It requires few talents to which most men are not bom, or which^ at least, 

the^ voAj not acquire. 
Nor was rhilip wanting in his endeavours to corrupt Demosthenes, as he 

had corrupted most of the leading men in Greece. 
The Greeks, fearing to be surroufutedj wheeled about and halted, with the 

river behind them. 
Poverty turns our thoughts too much upon the supplying of our wants ; and 
riches, upon the enjoyvng qfowr superfluities. 

That brother should not war with brother. 
Nor one despite and grieve an other. 
Such is the refuge of our youth and age ; 
At first from hope, at last fi*om vacancy — or, 
Such is the refuge of our youth and age ; 
Of that from hope, (fthis from vacancy. 
Triumphant Sylla ! couldst thou then divine. 
By aught btU Komans Rome should thus be laidf 
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APPENDII I. 

(ORTHOGRAPHY.) 

OF THE SOUNDS OP THE LETTEES. 

In the first chapter of Part I, the powers of the letters, or the elementary 
sounds of the English language, were duly enumerated and explain^ ; for 
these, as well as the letters themselves, are few, and may be fully stated in 
few -words : but, since we often express the same sound in many different 
ways^ and also, in some instances, give to the same letter several different 
soonos. — or, it maybe, no sound at all,^'any adequate account of Ae powers 
of the letters considered severally according to usage,— -that is, of the sound 
or sounds of each letter, with its mute |>ositions, as these occur in practice, 
— ^must, it was thought, descend to a minuteness of detail not desirable in 
the first chapter of Orthography. For this reason, the following particulars 
have been reserved to be given here as an Appendix, pertaining to the First 
Part of this English Grammar. 

The terms long and short, which are often used to denote certain wnod 
Botmds, being also used, with a different import, to distinguish the qiMntUy 
of ayUabUs, are frequently misunderstood : for which reason, we have often 
Bubatituted for them the terms open and dose^ — ^the former, to denote the 
sound usually given to a vowel wnen it forma or ends an accented syllable : 
as, &», bsy biy boj im, iy,— the latter, to denote the sound which the vowel 
commonly takes when dosed by a consonant; as, ab, eby ib, ob, ub, 

I. OF THE LETTER A. 

The vowel A ha&four* sounds properly its own :— 

1. The English, open, or long a; aa in fame, favour, eMeacwus* 

2. The French, close, or short ay as in bat, banner, (mance. 

8. The Italian, or middle a; as m far, father, aha, comma, scoria^ sqfa. 
4. The Dutch, Old-Saxon, or broad a ; p in loaU, warm, waier, 

DIPHTHONGS BEGINNING WITH A. 

The only proper diphthong in which a is put first, is the word a/y, meaning 
»; in wnich a has its middle sound, and y that of open e, 
Aa, when pronounced as an improper diphthong, takes the sound of close 
a ; as in Balaam, Gana4in, Isaac 

JS, a Latin improper diphthong, very common also in Anglo-Saxon, gen- 
erally has the sound of open or long « j* as in Ccesar, <Bnigma, pcsan ; sometimes 
that of dose or short e; as in a^hoiresis, dicBresis, et caUera, Some authors re- 
ject the «, and write Cesar, enigma, <fec. 

Ai, an improper diphthong, generally has the sound of open or long a; bb 
in vail, sail, Datn. In a final unaccented syllable, it sometimes preserves the 
first sound of a, as in chilblain, mortmain ; but oftener takes the sound of 
dose or short i; as in certain, cvrtain, mountain, villain: in said, saith, again, 
and against, tnat of dose e: and in the name Britain, that of dose u. 

Ao, an improper diphthong, occurs in the word gaol; now frequently 
written, as it is pronounced, jail; and in the adjective extraordinary, and its 
derivatives, in which, according to Walker, the a is silent. 

* Some writers dlstingnlsh from the first of these sounds the grane sound •f a^ 
heard in care, fair, ihsre, dec But Walker teaches no difference 
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AUf an improper diphthong, is generally sonnded like broad a; tm in 
tause^ caught. Before n and an other consonant, it has the sound of imddh 
0/ as in aunty flaunt, lo/unchy laundry, Qa/age is pronounced gagt. 

Aw, an improper aiphthong, is always sounded like Invad a; as in draw, 
drawn, dram. 

Ay, an improper diphthong, like ai, has the sound of open or long a/ aa in 
day, pay, delay: in sayst and aaye, that of dose e. 

TRIPHTHONOS BEGINNINa WITH A. 

Awe is sounded au, like hroad a. Aye, an adverb signifying aHwaytj has 
the sound of open a only, being different, both in sound and spelling, froat 
the adverb ay, yes, with which it is often carelessly confounded. 

n. OF THE LETTER B. 



The consonant JS has but one sound ; as in hoy, robber, cub, 

B is sil«Dt before t or after m in the same sellable ; as in debt^ debtor, daubl, 

dumb, lamb, dimb, tomb. It is heard in subtile, fine, but not in ^tbuB, eun- 

ning. 

m. OF THE LETTER C. 

The consonant ^has two sounds; the one hard, like that of h, the other 
9oft, or rather kiseing, like that of a. 

C, before a, o, u, I, r, t, or when it ends a syllable, is ffenerally hard like ik; 
as in can, come, curb, day, crab, act, action, accent, flaeetd, 

(7 before e,'i, or y, is always soft like e: as in cent, ewU, decency, add. 

In a few words c takes the fiat soundf of e, like that of z; as in diacem, 
suffice, sacrifice^ sice, 

G before ea^ ia, ie, io, or eou, when the accent precedes, sounds like «ft ; as 
in ocean, special, species, gracious, cetaceous. 

Cla nleut in czar, czarina, viduals, indict, muscle, corpusde, 

Ch is generally sounded like tch ; as in church, chance, child. But in words 
derive from the learned languages, it has the sound of 1;; as in character, 
echeme, catechise, chorus, chyle, patriarch, drachma, magna charta : except in 
chart, charter, charity, Gh, in words derived from the French, takes the 
sound of shj as in chaisCj machine. 

Arch, before a vowel, is pronounced arh; as in archives, archangd, archi- 
pelago! except in arched^ archer, archery, archenemy. Before a consonant, it 
IB pronounced artchj as m archbishop, archduke, 

Vh is silent in schism, yatch, dauchm; unsettled in scheduls, 

IV. OF THE LETTER D. 

The general sound of the consonant'/), is heard in dog, eddy. did. 

J>, in the termination ed, preceded by a sharp consonant takes the sound 
oft, when the e is suppressed : as in faced, stuj'ed, cracked, tripped, passed ; 
pronounced, /otffe, stt^ft, eraet, tript, past, 

D before ia, ie, io, or eou, when the accent precedes, generally sounds like 
j; as in Indian, solaier, tedious, hideous. So m verdure, arduous, education, 

V. OF THE LETTER E. 

The vowel J? has three sounds properly its own :— 

1. The open or long ; as in me, mere, menial, melodious. 

2. The close or short ; as in men, merry, ebony, 

Z, The obscure or faint ; as in open, garden, shovel, able. This third sound 
18 scarcely perceptible, and is barely sufficient to articulate the consonant 
and form a syllable. 

£jinal is mute, and belongs to the syllable formed by the preceding vowel 
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or diphthong ; as in age^ <m, ice^ ore,. Except — 1. In the words, ft*, ^, «w, w«, 
#A«, and {he. in which it has the open sound. 2. In Greek and Latin words, 
in which it nas its open sonnd, and forms a distinct syllable; as in Penelope, 
P<i»iphae, Oyanee, Garaaphie, Arnnoe^ apostrophe^ eaUutrophey eimiUf extern- 
jxtre^ ^niome, Z, In the terminations ere, gre, tre, in whicn it has the sound 
of dose « ; as in ttcrey meagre, centre. 

Mute e, after a single consonant, or after st or th, genenJlj preserves the 
open or long sound of the preceding vowel ; as in cane, here, pine, cone, tune, 
thyme, baste, clothe; except in syUablee unaccented; as the last of gen/uine; 
and in a^ few monosyllables ; as bade, are, were, gone, shone, one, done, gvoe, 
Uve, shove, love. 

DIPHTHONGS BEOINNING WITH B. 

j^ before an other vowel, in general, either forms with it an Mnpfvp«r diph- 
thongs or else belongs to a separate syUable. 

3i, an improper cBphthong, mostly sounds like cpen e; as m ear, fear, tea: 
frequently, like dose «; as in earl, head, hedUh: sometimes, like open a; as in 
9teak, bear,forswear : rarely, like middle a; as in heart, hearth^ MarkM, Ea 
unaccented, sounds like dose u; as tn vengeance, pageant. 

Ee, an improper diphthong, nas the sound or open e; as in ed, sheep, tree. 
The contractions e^er and ne^er, are pronounced air and nair. 

M, an improper diphthong, mostly sounds like open a; as in reian, veil: 
frequently, hke open « ; as in deceit, either, neither, seize: sometimes, like open 
i: as in Aeight, sUiqM: often, in unaccented syllables, like doH i; as in 
foreign, forfeit, surfeit, sovereign : rarely, like dose « ; as in hetfer, nonpareil. 

So, an improper diphthong, m people sounds like open e ; mfecff,feofment, 
leopard, jeopardy, like close e; in yeoman, like open o; in Oeoroe,georgie, like 
dose Of' m dungeon, puncheon, sturgeon, dke., like dose u. Feoa,feodal,feoda' 
tory, are now written as they are ^onoxxncedi, feud, feudal, feudatory. 

Mi and ew have the diphthongal sound of open u; as in feud, deuce ; jew, 
dew, few, new. These diphthongs, when initial, sound like yu. Nouns be- 
ginning with this sound, require the article a, and not an, before them ; as, 
A European, a ewer. After r or rh,eu and ew are commonly sounded like 
00/ as in drew, grew, screw, rheumatism. 

In sew and Shrewsbury, ew sounds like open o. Shew and strew are prox>- 
erly spelled, as they are most commonly pronounced, show, strow. 

Ey, accented, has the sound of open a; as in bey, prey, survey: unaccented, 
it has the sound of opens; as in alley, valley, money. Key and ley are pro- 
nounced, kee, lee. 

TRIPHTHONGS BEGINNINO WITH B. 

'^Eau, a French triphthong, sounds like openo; as in beau, flambeau, port- 
manteau, bureau : except in beauty, and its compounds, in which it is pro- 
nounced like open u. 

Em is a combination of vowels sometimes heard in one syllable, espedally 
after eorg; at in crus-4arceous, gor geous. Walker, in his Khvming I)iction- 
aiy, gives one hundred and twenty words ending in eous^ in all of which he 
separates these vowels ; as in extra-^e-ous. And why, in his Prononndng 
Dictionary, he gave us several such anomalies as/o-^o-ii^-owtin four syllables, 
and her-ba-ceous in three, it is not easv to tell. The best rule is this : after # 
/or g. unite these vowels; after Ihe other consonants, separate them. 
* Ewe is a triphthong having the sound of yu. The vulgar pronondatton 
yoe should be carefally avoided. 

Eye is an improper triphthong, pronounced like open u 

VI. OF THE LETTER F. 

The oonsonant i^has one unvaried sound, which is heard in/af», ifori, 
skf^ exoepi <f, which, when simple, is pro&ounoed ov. 
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VH OF THE LETTER G. 

The consonant O has two sounds ; the one hard, guttural, and peenlkr to 
thU letter ; the other sqft, like that of J. 

before (», o, ik ^ r, or at the end of a word, is hard; as in game, gone^ 
guU, glory, graoty log, hog, , „ 

G before «, «, or fr, is soft; as in gem, ginger, eUgy, Ezoept— 1. In get, 
i'lve, gewgaw, finQ^-i ^^^ ^ ^*^^ other words. 2. When a syllable is aaaea t» 
14 word ending m g: as, Img, hnger ; fog,/ogay, 

O is silent before m or i» in the same syllable; as mpUegm, ofUkegm^ 
gnaw, resign, 

G, when silent, usually lengthens the preceding vowel; as in resign, im* 
pag/i, impregn. 

Gh at the beginning of a word has the scrund of g "hard; as in ghotl, 
^ - ''" -r-^Ty ; iQ other situations, it is generally silent; as in "high, mighty, 
^\, through, 
hjlnal sometimes sounds likeY; as in laugh, rough, tough : and some- 
times, like g hard; as in burgh. In hough, lough, though, it sounds like h; 
thus, hock, lock, ehocL 

Vin. OF THE LETTER H. 

The sound of the consonant ff, (though articulate and audible when prop- 
erly uttered,) is little more than an aspirate breathing. It is heard in iaif 
hU^hot, hut, adhere, 

H at the beginniiig of words is always sounded ; except in heir, heth, 
ioneet, honour, hmpiUil, hoetler, hour, humbie, humour, and tneir compounds. 

JT after r, is always silent; as rheum, rhetoric, 

^final, preceded by a vowel in the same syllable, is always silent; as in 
Mh, Sarah, Mmveh. 

IX. OF THE LETTER L 

The vowel /has three sounds, each perhaps properly its own : — 

1. The open or long ; as in lift,Jme, time, find, Und, child, mild, vnld,pinL 
This is a diphthongal sound, and is equivalent to the soundf of middle a and 
that of open e quickly united. 

2. The dose or short; as in mk, think, sinking. 

8. The feeble ; as in dimet, doctrinal, diversity. This sound is equivalent 
to that of open e uttered feebly, /generally has this sound when it occurs 
fit the end of an unaccented syllable : except at the end of Latin words, 
where it is open or long ; as in Uteratu In some words, (principally from 
other modem languages,) i has the fhll sound of open e, under the accent; at 
in Forto Rioo, machine, magamfie, antique, shire. 

Accented i foUowed by a vowel, has its open sound ; and the vowels be- 
lon£r to separate syllables : as in pliant, diet, satiety, violet, pious. 

Unaccented % followed by a vow«l, has its feeble sound ; as in eapatiaie^ 
obedieni, various, abstemUnts, 

DIPHTHONGS BEGINNING WITH I, 

/, in the situation last described, readily coalesces with the vowel whioli 
follows, and is often sunk into the same syllable, forming a proper dipb^ 
thong; as in fustian, quotient, Question, The terminations cion, sion,ui$ 
iion, are generally pronounced shun: eious and turns are pronounced shus. 

If is commonly an improper diphtnong. le final has the sound of o^ i; 
in in die, lie, pie, tie, 7e medial genenHj has the sound of opene; as in 
Tf ^, thitf, grenadier. In friend and its compounds, it takes the sound of 
close e, 

TRIPHTHONGS BEGINNING WITH I. 

The triphthongs ieu and iew, sound like open i«/ aa in Ueu^adisu^ vi§w, f¥ 
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The threo vowels iou, in the termination iouSy often &11 into one syllable 
and fonn a triphthong. There are two hundred and Ibrty-five words of this 
ending ; and more than two hundred derivatives from them. Walker has 
eevenu puzzling inconsistencies in their pronunciation ; such Bs/aa-Hd-i-ous 
and per-fidr4aa$y eon-4a giroua and tae-rv-le^Ums, After c, ^, <, or jc, these 
vowels should coalesce ; as in gra-cums^ r&li-giou8, v€x-ar-Hau8f ob-ncm4otUj 
and about two hundred other words. After the other consonants, let them 
form two syllables ; (except when there is a syneresis in poetry ;) as in d^t- 
bi-ous, o-dC-oua, va-ri-auSf en-ai-oua. 

X. OF THE LETTER J. 

The consonant e/'always has the sound of soft g^ or otdah; 9a in joy , Jmod: 
except in IMekijah^ better written as it is pronounced, halUUtiah, 

XL OF THE LETTER K. 

The consonant K has the sound of e hard; and occurs where e would have 
its soft sound : as in ieepy kind, smoiky. 

JT before n is silent; as in knave, linowy hn/uckU, It is never doubled in 
simple English words ; but two Kays may come together in certain com 
pounds, or in the separate Byllat)le8 of some Hebrew names ; as, briekhiln, 
fo^ekknife, Ahkub, Bukki, Habakhuk, C before it doubles the sound, ana 
shortens the preceding vowel ; as in eodtU^ wicked, 

Xn. OF THE LETTER L. 

. The consonant L has a soft liquid sonnd ; as in line, lUy, roll, fellow, 
L is sometimes silent ; as in oLme, {Umond, caJlf, cfuUk^ oouldy wmld, ehotUd. 

Xin. OF THE LETTER M. 

The consonant Jf has but one sound ; as in map, murmur, mammon. M 
before n^ at the beginning of a word, is silent ; as in Mnaeon^ MnemosyMy 
mnemomce. Comptroller is pronounced controller, 

XIV. OF THE LETTER N. 

The consonant iThas two sounds : the pure ; as in nun, banner, cannon ; 
and the ringing sound of no; as in think, manJgle, conquer, congress, singing, 
twinkling. The latter sound should be carefully preserved in all words end* 
ing in ino ; and in such others as require it. 

i\r/Snaf preceded by m, is silent ; as in hymn, solemn, 

XV. OF THE LETTER O. 

The vowel has three sounds properly its own :— 

1. The open or long ; as in no, note, opiate, opacity, domain, 

S. The close or short; as in not, nor, torrid, dollar, 

8. The slender ; as in prove, move, who, to, do, tomb. 

in many words sounds like dose u ; as in love, shove, son, eome, nothing, 
dost, aUorney,gallon, dragon. In the termination on immediately after the 
accent, o is often sunk into a sound scarcely perceptible like that of obscure 
«; as in mason, person. One is pronounced wun ; and once, wunce, 

/ DIPHTHONGS BBOINKINQ WITH O. 

Oa, an improper diphthong, has the sound of open o; as inboat, coal, roach: 
•icept in briad and groat, wmoh have the soona of broad a. 
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0$f an improper diphthong, when ^nai, has the sound of open o; as in 
doe^foej throe: except in canoe, shoe, pronounced canoo^ shoo. (E, a Latin 
diphthong, generally sounds like open « ^' as in AnUxci^ /otitis : scmetinies, 
like cloM e; as in/cUid. Some authors reject the o, and wntt/eiidr, &c 

Oi is genendly a proper diphthong, uniting the sound of dose o or broad a, 
9nd that of open « ; as in bou, coil, soil, rejoice. But the vowels sometimes 
belong to separate syllables ; as in etoic. Oi unaccented, Bometimes has the 
sound of dote i; as in avoirdvpoie, connoisseur, tortoise. Choir is now fre- 
quently written as it is pronounced, quire. 

00. an improper diphthong, generally has the slender sound of o; as m 
#00, too, %Boo,fooL, room. It has a shorter sound in foot, mod, wood, stood, 
wool; that of dose u, in Mood andjlood* and that of open o, m aoor and£oor. 

Ou is genenflly a proper diphthong, uniting the sound of dose o, ana that 
efu sounded as dender ootoo ;9sm hound, found, sound, ounce, thou. 
Ou is also an improper diphthong ; and, as such, it has six sounds: — 

1. That of dose u; as in rouffh, tough, young, flourish. 

2. That of broad a ; as in ought, bought, thought. 

Z. That of open o; as in court, dough, jour, though. 
4. That of dose o; only in cough, trough, lough, shough. 
6. That of slender ootoo; as m soup, you, through. 
6. That of 00, shortened; only in tooidd, could, should, 
Ow generally sounds like the proper diphthong ot# ; as in brown, dowrf, 
now, shower: but it otlen has the sound of open o; as in inow, show, stow. 
Oy is sounded like (?i / as in joy, toy, 

TRIPHTHONGS BEGINNING WITH O. 

Oeu is a French triphthong occurring in the word manoeuvre, which is pro- 
nounced in English man-oo-vur. Owe is an improper triphthong, in which 
the o only is heard, and with its long open sound. 

XVI. OF THE LETTER P. 

The consonant P has but one sound ; which is heard in pen, sup, supper. 
It is sometimes silent ; as mpsa^, receipt, corps. 

Ph generally sounds like/y as m philosophy. In Stephen and nephew, pit 
has the sound of v. The h aSx^rp, is silent in diphthong, triphthong^ naphtha, 
ophthalmic; and both the p and the h are silent in apophthegm, phthitit, 
phthisical. From the last three words, ph is sometimes dropped. 

XVn. OF THE LETTER Q. 

The consonant Q has the sound ofh, and is always followed by the vowel 
«, which, in words purely English, is soimded like «;; as in queen, quarter, 
request. In some words of Erench origin, the u is silent ; as in coquet, Uqvor, 
burlesqtie. 

XVIII. OF THE LETTER R. 

The consonant B, at the beginning of words, has a rouffh sound : as in 
rose, roam; in other situations, a smoother one; as inprotia, harrow, oarbtr, 

XIX. OF THE LETTER S. 

The consonant S has a sharp, hissing sound ; as in sad, sister, thus: and a 
flat sound, like that ofz; as in rose, dismal. 

S, at the beginning of words, or after any of the sharp oonsonants, is il' 
ways sharp ; as in see, steps, cUfs, sits, stocks, smiths. ^ 

S, irfter any of the flat mutes, or at the end of words when not preceded 
u * " SS ^?®**™*^*» ^ generally flat; as in eyes, trees, beds, bags, eahm, St 
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Sy in the termination gion, takes the sound of «%, after a consonant ; as in 
mepersiony semon : and that oizhy after a vowel ; as in invasion^ elision, 
S is silent in isle, island, aisle, demesne, viscount, 

XX. OF THE LETTER T. 

The general sonnd of the consonant T, is heard in time, letter, set, 

T, immediately after the accent, takes the sound oftch, before u, and ren- 
eraliy also before eou : as in nature, feaiure, virtue, righteous, courteous : wnen 
# or a; precedes, it takes this, sound betbre ia or io; as mfuaUan, bastion, 
nuxtion. Bat the general sound of t after the accent, when Allowed by % ana 
an other vowel, ii that otsh; as in creation, paUent, cautious, 

Ti& sometimes silent; as in often, rusOe, whistle. 

Th represents an elementary sound. It is either sharp, ap in lla/ng, ethical, 
ihinketh: or flat, as in this, umither, thither, 

Th imtial is sharp ; as in thank: except in than, that, the, thee, their, them, 
then, thence, there, these, Ihey, thine, this, thither, those, thou, thus, thy, and their 
compounds. 

Th final is also sharp ; as in south : except in heneath, booth, vnth, and sev- 
eral verbs in th, whicb are frequently (and more properly) written with final 
€/ as in soothe^ amoothe, bequeathe, 

Th medial is sharp, when preceded or followed by a consonant; as in 
swarthy, athwart: except in brethren, burthen, farther, farthinff, murther, 
northern, loorthy. 

Th between two vowels, is genordly flat in words purely English ; as in 
gather, neither, whither : and sharp in w6rds from the learned languages ; as 
in atheist^ther, method, 

Th ia Thames, Thomas, thyme, asthma, phthisic, and their compounds, is 
pronounced like t, 

XXI. OF THE LETTER U. 

The vowel ZThas three sounds properly its own : — 

1. The open, lon^, or diphthongal; as in tube, cubic, juvenile, 

2. The Close or short ; as in tub, butter, Justice, 
Z, The middle ; as in puU, pulpk, artful, 

Cforming a syllable by itself, is nearlj/ equivalent in sound to you, and 
reouires the article a, ana not an, before it ; as, a union, 

^ury and busy are pronounced berry, bisay. Their compounds are similar. 

After r or rh, open u, and the diphthong ue and ui, take the sound of oo; 
as in rude, rhubarb, rue, rueful, fruit, frut^ul. 



feeble; 



DIPHTHONGS BEGINNING WITH U. 

U, in the proper diphthongs tia, ue, ui, uo, uy, has the sound of w, or oo 
^eeble ; as in persuade, query, quell, quiet, lanquid, quote, obloquy, 

ITa, an improper diphthong, has the sound — 1. of middle a; as in guard, 
guardian: 2, or dose a; as in auarantee, piquant : 8. of obscure « ; as in vic- 
tuals and its compounds : 4. of open u; as in manttiamaher, 

Ue, an improper diphthong, has the sound — 1. of open u; as in Uue,ensu9, 
dtgue: 2. of close e; as in guest : 3. of obscure e; as in league, antique, 

Ui, an improper diphthong, has the sound — 1. of open t; as ^ide, guile: 
2. of dose i; as m conduit, circuit: 8. of open u; as in Juice, suit, 

Uy, an improper diphthong, has the sound— 1. of open y; as in buy: 2. of 
feeoU y, or open e feeble; as in plaguy, 

TRIPHTHONGS BEGINNING WITH U. 

Uai is pronounced like wwy; as in guaira-cum, quail, quaint, 
Uaw is sounded like wa in water: as in squaw, a female Indian. 
Uayhaa the sound, of way, as in Pa-ra^gtuty * except in quay, whioh Walker 
pronoUDOea ifeftf. 
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Uea and um are Bounded uee; as in gueaaif, qvter, gqueal^ t£ttetse, 
Vbi and uaj/ are sounded woi; as in quoU, buoy, 

XXIL OF THE LETTER V. 

The consonant Falwajs has a sonnd like that of /flattened; as im lowe^ 
wuiUur€, It is never silent. 

XXm. OF THE LETTER W. 

Tl^ as a eontonMiiy has the sonnd heard in winey tmn, being a sound less 
Vocal than that otoo, and depending more npon the lips. 

W before h, is pronounced as if it followed the A ; as in what, uihen. Be- 
fore r it is always sUent; as in wrath, wrench: so in whoU, whoop, awordy 
wuwety two, ' 

Wis never used alone as a vowel : except in some Welsh names, in which 
it is equivalent to oo; as in Owm Gotky, In a diphthong, when heard, it has 
the power of t^ ; as in hrow: but it is frequently silent ; as in. flow, snow, dbc. 

fv, when sounded before vowels, being reckoned a conaonant, we have no 
diphthongs or triphthongs bef^nning with this letter. 

XXIV. OF THE LETTER X. 

The consonant Xhas a sharp sound, like Jksf as in og;; and tkflat one, like 
gz; as in example, 

A is sharp, when it ends an accented sellable; as in exU, exceUenee: or 
when it precedes an accented syllable beginning with a consonant; as in 
expound, es^nae, 

Xunaccented, is generally flat when the next syllable begins with a vowel; 
as in exist, exotic, 

X initial, in Greek proper names, has the sound of 2;; as in JCamGius, J2ut- 
tippe, XetiOplion, Xerxes, 

XXV. OF THE LETTER Y. 

JI as a eonsonani, has the sound heard in ^^d, yotdh; being rather less 
vocal than the feeble sound of i or y, and serving merely to mo<my that of a 
succeeding vowel, with which it is quickly united. 

F, as a vowel, nas the same sounds as t: — 

1. The open or long ; as in cry, thyme, cycle, 

2. The close or short ; as in system, symptom, cynic, 

8. The feeble ; (like open e feeble ;) as in cymar, eycloidal, mercy. 

The vowels i and y have, in general, exactly the same sound under similar 

circumstances; and, in forming derivatives, we often change one for the 

other: as in cUy, cities; tie, tying; easy, easUv, 

Y, before a vowel heard in the same svllable, is reckoned a conaonaid ; wt 

have, therefore, no diphthongs or triphtnongs oofMMiMing with this letter. 

XXVI. OE THE LETTER Z. 

The consonant Z always has the sound of s flat; as in hreeae, umih% 
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APPENDIX II. 

(ETTMOLOGT.) 

OF THE DEEIVATION OF WORDS. 

I>eiiTation is a secies of Etymolo^, which explains the various methodf 
by which those derivative words which are not formed bj mere grammatical 
inflections, are deduced from their primitives. 

Most of those words which are regarded as primitives in English, mav he 
traced to ulterior sources, and many of them are found to be compounds or 
derivatives in other languages. A knowledge of the Saxony Latins Gredt^ 
and IVeneh languages, will throw much li^ht on this subject. But as the 
learner is supposea to be unacquainted with those languages, we shall not 
go beyond tne precincts of our own^ except to show nim the origin and 
primitive import of some of our defimtive and connecting particles, and to 
explain the prefixes and terminations which are frequency employed to form 
£ii^lish denvatives. 

The rude and cursory languages of barbarous nations, to whom literature 
IB unknown, are amonff those transitorythinM which, by the hand of time, 
are irrecoverably buried in oblivion. The fabric of the English language is 
undoubtedly oiSaaxm origin : but what was the form of the language spoken 
by the Saxons, when about the year 450 they entered Britain, cannot now be 
accurately known. It was probablv a dialect of the Oothic or Teutome. This 
Anglo-Saxon dialect,Jbeing the nucleus, received large accessions from other 
tongues of the north, from the Norman French, and from the more polished 
languages of Rome and Oreece, to form the modem EngU$h. The speech of 
our rude and warlike ancestors thus gradually improved, as Chnstianity, 
civilization, and knowledge, advanced the arts of life in Britain ; and, as 
earl^ as the tenth century, it became a language capableof expressiqg all the 
Bentiments of a civilized people. From the time of Alfred, its progress may 
be traced by means of writings which remain ; but it can scarcely be called 
English till about the thirteenth century. And for two or three centuries 
later, it was so different from the modern English, as to be scarcely intelli- 
gible to most readers ; but, mdually improving by means upon which we 
cannot here dilate, it at lengm became what we now find it, a hmguage, copi- 
ous, strong, refined, and capable of no inconsiderable degree of harmony. 

The following is an explanation of the Saxon letters employed below: 

abcdefghijklmnop q 
abcbepsbi kimnop«p 

rst th uvwxyz. 

jifc bor]>uvpx^z. 

SECTION I. — ^DERIVATION OF THE ARTICLES. 

1. According to Eome Tbohe, thb is the Saxon &e frY>m &ean to tah$ ; and is 
nearly equivalent in meaning to that or ihose. We fiind it written in ancient 
works, r®) Be, see, ye, ce, &e, }>e, and che ; and, tracing it through what we 
suppose to be the oldest of these forms, we rather consider it the imperative 
ofreou tone, 

2. An is the Saxon an, one, an, onx ; and, bv dropping n before a conso- 
nant, becomes a, Gatoiai Douglas, an ancient Englisn wnter. wrote ane, even 
before a consonant ; as, ^*Ant book,"— "-4n# lang spere,"— "-4fw volume." 
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SECTION II.— DERIVATION OF NOUNS. 

In English^ Noudb are derived from uouns, from adjectives, from verbs^ 
or from participles. 

I. Nouns are derived from Nouns in several different ways : — 

1. Bv adding «Aip, dom^ HJj wick, oTj cUe. hood, or head: as, J^dtoWy feWyw* 
thip; King, kingdom; bisJicp, bishopric; oaUiffy or haUy, baiUwick; senOU^ 
senator; tetrarch, tetrarchcUe ; chUd, childhood; God, Godhead, These gene- 
rally denote dominion, office, or character. 

2. By adding tan: as, music, musician ; physic, physician. These gene- 
ndly denote profession. 

8. By adding y or ery: as, slave, slavery ; 'fool, foolery ; scene, scenery; etd^ 
^. These sometimes denote a state, or habit of 



for, cutlery; grocer, ^ 

action ; sometimes, an artificer's wares or shop. 

4. By adding age or ade: as, patron, patranage ; porter, porterage; hand, 
handage; lemon, lemonade. 

5. By adding kin, let, ling, ock, d, or erd: as, lamJb, lambkin; river, rivu- 
let; duck, ducmng ; hill. hiMockj run, runnd; cock, cockerd. These aenoto 
little things, and are called diminutives. 

6. By adding ist: as, psalm, psalmist j botany, botanist. These denote 
persons devoted to, or skilled in, the subject expressed by the primitive. 

7. By prefixing an adjective, or an other noun, and forming a compound 
word : as, holiday, foreman, statesman, tradesman. 

8. By prefixing dis, in, non, or un, to reverse the meaning : as, order, dia- 
order ; consistency, inconsistency ; observance, nonobservance ; truth, untruth. 

9. By prefixing counter, signitying against or opposite: as, attraction, 
counter-attracMon ; bond, counter-bond. 

10. By adding ess, ix, or ine, to change masculines to ieminines : as^ hM', 
heiress; prophet, prophetess ; abbot, cibbess ; testator, testatrix ; hero, herome. 

11. Nouns are derived from Adjectives in several different ways : — 

1. By adding ness, ity, ship, dam, or hx>od: as, good, goodness; real, reaUty; 
hard, hardship; wise, wisdcm ; false, falsdiood. 

2. By changing t into ce or cy: as, radiant, radiances; consequent, conse- 
quence ; flagrant, Jlagrancy ; current, currency. 

8. Bv changii^ some of the letters, and adding ^ or ^.* as, long, length; 
broad, weadth ; nigh, height. The nouns included under these tiiree h^ds, 
generally denote abstract qualities, and are caUed abstract nouns. 

4. By adding ard: an, drunk, drunkard; dull, dullard. These denote 
the character of a person. 

6. By adding ist: as, sensual, sensualist; royal, royalist. These denote 
persons devoted, addicted^ or attached, to something. 

6. By adding a, the Latin endinsr of neuter plurals, to certain proper ad- 
jectives in an: as, MiUonian, Miltoniana; i. e., Mutonian things— ^maJtixn 
relating to MUton. 

m. Nouns are derived from Verbs in several different ways : — 

1. By addin)^ tnent, ance, ure, or age: as, punish, punishment ; repent, rt- 
pentance ; forfeit, forfeiture; stow, stowage; equip, equipage. 

2. By changing the termination of the verb, into se, ce, sion, tion, atvm, or 
ition: as, expand, expanse, expansion; pretend, pretence, pretension; invent, 
invention ; create, creation ; omit, omission ; provide, provision ; r^orm, r^oT' 
matUm; oppose, opposition. These denote the act of doing, or the thing 
done. 

8. By adding er or or: as, hunt, hunter; ufrite, writer ; edUeet, coUector. 
These generally denote the doer. 

4. Nouns and verbs are sometimes fdike in orthography, but different in 
pronunciation : as, a house, to house; a reb^d, to rebd^ ; a ree^ord, to record'. 
Sometimes they are wholly alike, and are distinguisned only by the con- 
struction : as, late, to love; fear, to fear ; sleep, to deep. 

IV Nouns are often derived from Participles in ing. Such nouns are 
usually distinguished from participles, only by their construction: as, • 
^nesting, the understanding, murmurings, di^mttngs. 
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SECTION III. — ^DERIVATION OF ADJECTIVES. 

In English, Adjectives are derived ftom nouns, from adjectives, from 
verbs, or from participles. 

I. Adjectives are derived from Nouns in several different ways : — 

1. By addinff (yus, i&us, eous, y, ey, ic, el, ical, or ine : (sometimes with an 
omission or onange of some of the final letters:) as, aanger, dangerovs ; 
glory, glorious; right, righteous^* rock, rocky ; da^, day^ ; post, poetic ; na- 

,tion, national; method, methodical; vertex, vertical ; eUrgy, clerieal; ado- 
ifnant, adamantine. Adjectives thus formed, generauy apply the properties 
of their primitives to the nouns to which they relate. 

2. By adding /i*i; as, /«w, fewifvl; cfieer, cheerful; gracSj graceful 
'These denote abundance. 

8. By adding some: as, htrden, hurdensome; game, gamesome. These de- 
note plenty, but with some diminution. 

4. By adding en: as, oak, oaken', sUk, silken. These generally denote the 
matter of whicn a thing is made. 

6. By adding ly or ish : as, friend, friendly ; chUd, skUdish, These denote 
resemblance ; for ly signifies like. 

6. By adding able or ible : as, fashion, fashionable ; access, accessible. But 
tiiese terminations are generally added to verbs. 

7. By adding less: as, house, hauseless; death, deathless. These denote 
privation or exemption. 

8. Adjectives frt>m proper names, take various terminations : as, America, 
American; Migland, Miglish ; Dane, Danish ; Portugal, Portuguese; Plato, 
Platonic. 

9. By adding ed: as, saint, sainted; bigot, bigoted. These are partidpial, 
and are often joined ^ith other adjectives to form compounds ; as, threes 
tided, barefooted, long-eared, hundred-handed, fiat-^nosed. 

10. Nouns are often converted into adjectives, without change of termina> 
tion : as, paper currency ; a gold chain. 

n. Adjectives are derived from Adjectives in several different ways : — 

1. By adding ish or some : as, white, whitish ; lone, lonesome. These denoto 
quality with some diminution. 

2. By prefixing dis, in, or un : as, honesty dishonest ; consistent, inconsis- 
tent; wise, unwise. These express a negation of the quality denoted by 
their primitives. 

8. By adding y or ly: as, swarQh, swarthy; good, goodly. Of these there 
are but few ; for almost all derivatives of the latter form, are adverbs. 
TTT . Adiectives are derived from Verbs in several different ways : — 

1. By aading able or ible : (sometimes with a change of some of the final 
letters:) aa, perish, perishable; vary, variable; convert, con/oertible ; divide, 
divisible. These denote susceptibility. 

2. By adding ive or ory: (sometimes with' a change of some of the final 
letters :) as, tffe, elective; interrogate, interrogative, interrogatory; defend, 
defensive ; a^ame, defamatory, 

8. Words ending in ate. are mostly verbs: but some of them may be em- 
ployed as adjectives, in tne same form, especially in poetry : as, reprobate^ 



tV. Adjectives are derived from Participles in the following ways : — 

1. By prefixin|g un: as, ttn^ieldin^. unregarded, undeserved* 

2. By combining the participle witn some word which does not belong to 
the verb ; as, toa^^aring, hoUow-sounding, long-draum. 

3. Participles often become adjectives without change of form. Such ad- 
jectives are distinguished from i)articiple8 only by the construction : as, *' A 
tasting ornament ;" — " The starving chj mist j"— " Words of learned length." 

SECTION rV. -^DERIVATION OF THE PRONOUNS. 

I. The English Pronouns are all of Saaeon origin. The following appearg 
to be their derivation :- ,,g.^.^^, .^ GoOqIc 

28* ^ 



fW, 


our or ottTf , 


us. 


?e» 


ujie, 


ur. 


y^ 


y»ttr or yours, 


you. 


se, 


eopeji, 


eop. 


they, 


M^r or iheirt, 


them. 


hi, 


hijia, or heojia, 


hem. 


they, 


^%«»r or iheirt. 


Mem. 


w, 


hi jia, or beojia, 


lietn. 


<%, 


iheimit theirt, 


them. 


hi, 


hiiia,or heopa, 


hem. 
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Eng. /, my or mins, me; 

Sax. iCt mm, me; 

Eng. Mov, thy or Mine, Mee/ 

Sax. &u, &iii, &e; 

Eng. A«, his, Mm; 

Sax. he, h^, him; 

Eng. she, her, or hers, her; 

Sax. heo, hejui vr ^fjuh ^^P f 

Eng. U, Us, U; 

Sax. hifc, hfTi li»fc; 

The plurals and oblique cases do not all appear to be regular derivativet 
from the nominative singular. Many of these pronouns, as well as a vast 
number of other words ot frequent use in the language, were variously writ- 
ten by the old English and Anglo-Saxon authors. He who traces the hiBtoiy 
of our language will meet with them under all the following forms, and per- 
haps more : — 

1. I, J, Y, y, ^, 1, ic, che, ich, ic ;— mt, mi, min, ionb, myne, myn, m^n;— 
ME, mee, me, meh, meo, mech; — ^we, wee, ve, pe;^oiJB or oubs, 6ure, ujwj 
nre, urin, uren, ume, user, usser, usses, usse, ussum ; — us, ous, vs, ur» uas, 
usio, usich, usig, usih. 

2. Thou, thoue,.thow, thowe, thu, Bu, ]?u;— tht, thi, thin, thine, thyne, 
thyn, Bm, ]>in;— thee, the, theh, thee, 5e j^e; — ye, yee, ae, zee, je, ghe;— 
TouB or YouBs, youre, zour, jour, joure, hure, eopeji ; — you, yone, yow, jou, 
20U, ou, in, luh, eop, iow, geow, eowih^ eowic, iowih. 

8. He, hee, hie, hi, he, se;— his, hise, is, hys, hyse, ys, ts, h^, h^;— 
HIM, hine, hen, hyne, hiene, hion, hym, h^m, im, him ;— they, thay, thei, 
the, tha, thai, thii, yai, hi, hii, hie, heo, big, hyg, h^, hij. hi ;— their or 
THEiBs, ther, theyr, theyrs, thair, thare, hare, here, her, hir, hire, bira, 
h^)ia, Beojia, ])ooria, beora ;— them, theym, thym, thaym, thaim, thame. tham, 
em, hem, heom, biom, bom, eom, him, hi, big. 

4. She, shee, sche, scho, sho, shoe, rcse, reo, heo, hio, bin ;— heb, [poa* 
sessive,] bur, bir^ hire, byr, byre, b^e, h^jia, hejia ; — her, [objective,] hir, 
hire, heji, byre, hi. 

6. It, itt, hyt, bytt, yt, yc, hit, ic, bic. According to Home Tooke, this pro- 
noun is ^m the perfect participle of hascan, to name^ and signifies the said; 
but Dr. Alexander Murray makes it the neuter of a declinable acyective, 
"he, heo, hita, tkis.^'—msL Europ. Lang., Vol. i, p. 815. 

n. The relatives are derived from the same source, and have passed 
through similar changes, or varieties in orthography ; as, 

1. Who, bo, wha, hwa,wua, hua, qua, quha, hpa, hue; — ^whosb, who's, 
whos, ouhois, quhais. qubase, npser ; — ^whom, whome, quhum, quhome, 
hwom, npam, hwaem, nw8Bne, bwone. 

2. Whioh, whiche, whyche, whilch, wych, quilch, quilk, quhilk, hwilo, 
hpilc, hwylc, hwelc, whilk, huilic, hvilc 

8. What, hwat, bwsat, hwet, qnhat. This pronoun, whether relative or 
interrogative, is regarded by some as a neuter derivative fh>m the masculine 
or feminine wha, who. It may have been thence derived, but, in modern 
English, it is not always of the neuter gender. 

4. That, in Anglo-Saxon, is that, or ]78eb. Home Tooke supposes this 
word to have been originally the perfect participle of thean, to tale. This 
derivation Is doubtful. 

From its various uses, the word that is called sometimes a pronoun, som&> 
times an adjective, and sometimes a conjunction ; but, in respect to deriva* 
tion, it is, doubtless, one and the same. — As an adjective, it was formerly 
applicable to a plural noun ; as, ^^That holy ordres.^^—Dr, Ma/riin. 

SECTION V. — ^DERIVATION OP VERBS. 
"InEnglieh, Verbs are derived from nouns, fVom adjectives, or from verlMk 
I. Verba are derived from Nouns in the following ways i--^ 
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1. By adding iee^ Ue^ en, or ats: as, author, authoriee; critic^ entici8«\ 
lengthy lengthen; ongvn, originate. The terminatioii ize \b of Greek origin; 
ana tee, ot French : the former should be generally preferred in forming 
EngUsh derivatives ; but ise usually terminates such verbs as are essentially 
formed by means of prefixes; as, am«, d^sgvise, advise^ oircumeitey despiae^ 
turmise, compriaey compromiMj enterprise, 

2. By changing a consonant, or by adding mute e : as, advice^ advise; hath^ 
lathe; breathy breathe, 

II. Verbs are derived from Adjeetivea in the following ways : — ^ 

1. By adding en, ate, or iee: as, deep, deepen; domediCy domestioate ; eivH^ 
dvUiee, 

2. Many adjectives become verbs, without change of form: as, iffarm^ to 
vfarm; dJry^ to dry; UacLXxi black : forward, to forward, 

III. Verbs are derived uom. Verba in the following ways: — 

1. By prefixing die or un, to reverse the meaning: as, please, displease; 
qualify, cUsqual^y ; fasten, unfasten; ftiuaaU, unmvsaU, 

2, By prefixing a, be, for, fore, mu, over, out, under, up, or Mh: as, rise, 
arise; sprinkle, ImprmkU; aid, forbid; see, foresee; take^ mistake; look, 
overlook; run, outrun; go, undergo; hold, vpncld; draw, wvthdraw, 

SECTION VI. — DERIVATION OF PARTICIPLES. 

All English Participles are derived from English verbs, in the manner ex- 
plained under the head of Etvmology ; and when foreign participles are in- - 
produced into our language, tney are not participles with us, bat b^ong to 
some other part of speech. 

SECTION VII.— DERIVATION OP ADVERBS. 

1. In English, many Adverbs are derived fi*om adjectives by adding ly, 
which is an abbreviation for Uke: as, candid, cancMly; sordid, sorMdly. 
Most adverbs of manner are thus formed. 

2. Many adverbs are compounds formed from two or more English words ; 
as, herein, thereby, to-day, always, already, elsewhere, sometimes, wherewiihat 
The formation and the meaning of these are in general sufficiently obvious. 

8. About seventy adverbs are formed by means of the prefix a ; as. Abreast^ 
abroad, across, afresh, away, ago, awry, ast^ray, 

4. Needs, as an adverb, (meaninsr necessarily,) is a contraction of need is; . 
prithee, of I pray thee; alone, of aU one; only, of one like; anon, of in one 
[instant]; neoer, ofne ever; [not ever]. 

6. Very is from the French 'oeray, or vrai, true. ^^StiU,^^ says Tooke, " is 
from the imperative of the Saxon rcellan, to put ;'*^ and "Else is from the 
imperative or alepan, to dismiss,''^ £ather is the comparative of the andent 
rath, soon. 

SECTION VIIL — DERIVATION OP CONJUNCTIONS. 

The English Conjunctions are mostly of Saxon origin. The best diction- 
ailes of our language give us, for the most part, the same words in Saxon 
characters ; but Borfie Tooke, in his Diversions of Purley, a learned and 
curious work which the advanced student may peruse with advantage, 
traces these and many other English particles to Saxon verbs or participles. 
The following deiivations, so far as they partake of such specumtions, are 
offered principally on his authority : — 

1. Although, signifying admit, dUow, is from aU and though; the latter 
being the imperative of an ancient verb, meaning to aUow, 

2. An, an obsolete conjunction, signi^ing^/*, or grant, is the imperative of 
the Saoeon verb anan, to grant. 

8. And, denoting addition, is said by Tooke to come from an-ab, the im- 
perative of anan-ab, to gramJt to, to add, 

4. As, according to Dr, Johnson, is from the Teutonic dls; but J, ff. 
Tboke says that als itself is a contraction for all and the original partiole es (X 
as, meaning it, that, or whi<^ 
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6. BEOArsE, meanine hy caute^ is fi*om le (Saxon for hy) and eaitse. 

6. Both, fhe two, is trom the pronominal ac^ective both; which, acoorcUng 
to Dr, AlesDk Murray , is a contraction of the Visigothic bagoth, doubled. The 
Anglo-Saxons wrote for it btitUf bttiwu, buta, and batioa; i. e., ba, both, twa^ 
two. 

7. But, implying addition, is supposed by Tooke to have come from '* hoc, 
the imperative of bo&an, to boot, to add.'''* 

8. But, denoting exception, is conjectured by the same author to have come 
fSrom " be-u&an, the imperative of beon-ut:an, to be out.'*'' 

4 9. Etthsb, (me of the two, is from the Saxon (zgether, or egther. 
I 10. fks, signifying aUo or add, (now nearly obsolete) is from eac, the im- 
perative of eacan, to add, 

11. Except, which, as a conjunction, means wnleee, is the imperative, at 
(according to Dr. Johneon) an ancient perfect participle, of the verb to exeejpL 

12. Fob, meaning because, is the Saxon foji, or the Dutch voor, from a 
Gothic noun signifying cause or sake, 

18. If, meamng give, grant, aUow, is from sip, [^,] the imperative of jiyan* 
to give. 

14. Lest, meaning that not, dismissed, is from lerei^* the perfect participle 
of leran, to dismiss. 

15. NEnuEB, not either, is a union and contraction of ne either: our old 
writers frequentlv used ne for not, 

16. Nob, not other, not else, is a union and contraction ofne or. 

17. NoTwrTHOTANDiNG, not hindering, is an English compound which needs 
no further explanation. 

18. Ob has been supposed a contraction of the Saxon o5eji, otJier, Pr. 
Bosworth gives o56e as its Saxon equivalent. 

19. Save, [but, except,] anciently used as a conjunction, is t^e imperative of 
the verb to save, meaning to except. 

20. Since [seeing or-seen) is from rmer, or ryp©j the perfect participle of 
reon, to see. Seeing, too, is sometimes a copulative conjunction. 

21. Than, which introduces the latter term of a comparison, is from the 
Saxon &anne, which was used for the same purpose. 

22. That [taken] is from Beet, the perfect participle of Cean, to take. 

23. Though [aUoto] is from Capix, the imperative of Bapijan, to aUow. 

24. Unless [except, dismiss,] is from onler, the imperative of onleran, to 
" dismiss, 

25. Whetheb, which introduces the first term of an dUemativef is the 
Saxon hp«&eri, which was used for the same purpose. 

26. Yet, [nevertheless,] is from get, the imperative of gecan, to get, 

SECTION IX. — DERIVATION OF PREPOSITIONS. 

The following is the derivation of most of the English Prepositions : — 

1. About [at circuit] is from the French a, or the English prefix a, mesiH 
ing at or to, and bout, meaning Pum, or limit, 

2. Above [atr-by-high] is from the Saxon, a, be, and upa, high. 
8. AcRoasXat-cross] is from a and the noun cross. 

4. Aftee [farther %n the rear] is the comparitave of aft, now used only DJ 
seamen. 

5. Against [opposed to] is from on-geonb, gone at, 

6. Along [cU-long] is from a and long. 

7. AiOD [at mid or middle] is from a and mid. 

8. Amidst [at midst] is from a and midst, contracted from middesit, the su* 
^rlative of mid. 

9. Among [a-^mixed] is abbreviated from amongst. 

10/ Amongst [a-mixed] is from a and mongst, a Saxon participle sigmfying 
mixed. 

11. Abound [at circle] is from a and round, circle or sphere. 

12. At [Joining] is supposed by some to come from the Latin ad: but Pj* 
^^P^^^^y*:. " "^ ^^^^ ^ Teutonic at for agt, touching or touched, joineoi 
at."—Eist. Lang., i, 84a 
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18. Athwabt [across] is from a and thwart^ cross. 

14. BsFOBE \by'fore\ is from the prefix he and the adjective/<7^«. 

15. Behind \by-hina\ is from the prefix le and the adjective hind, 

16. Below \by4ov}] is from the prefix he and the adjective low, 

17. BsneaihT^^ou;] is from he and the adjective neath^ low; whence fh« 
•omparative nether, lower. 

18. Beside |%-.8«i«] is from be and the noun aide. 

19. Besides* r^-«i^] is from he and the plural noun aides, 

20. Between T^-^t(;amj is from he and ^«m;i, two. 

21. Betwixt \helween\ is from he and tec^, a Gothic word signifying two^ 
0r tioain, .* 

22. Beyond [by^one\ is from he and jeonb, the perfect participle of 
^eonban, to pass, or go, 

23.* Br (former!]^ written hi and he) is the imperative of heon, to he. 

24. Concerning is from the first participle of the verh to concern. 

25. I>owN [low] is from the Anglo-Saxon adjective dun, low. 

26. During [lasting] is from an old verb dure, to last, formerly in use ; as, 
** While the world may d/are^ — Ghattcer's KnigkPs Tale. 

27. ibtcECTis from the imperative, or (according to Dr. Johnson) the an- 
cient perfect participle, of the verb to except, 

28. ExoEFUNO is i^om the first participfe of the verb to ej^epi, 

29. Fob \by cause of] is from a Gothic noun signifying cause or aaise, 

80. From is derived from the Saxon pjium, or pjiam, heginmng. 

81. In is from the Latin in : the Greek is ty, and the French en, 

82. Into is a compound of m and to. 

88. NoTwrrHSTANDiNG [not hindering] is from the adverb not, and the par* 
tioiple withatanding. 

84. Of is from the Saxon op, which ff. Toohe supposes to be from a noun 
signifying affsprmg. 

85. Off (opposed to on) Dr. Johnson derives from the Dutch af. 

86. On is traced by e^molo^ists to the Gothic a/na, the German on, the 
Dutch ao/n: but such a derivation does not^ its meaning. 

87. OuTOF (opposed to into) is from the adverb out and the preposition qf 
— ^usually written separately, out better joined in some instances. 

88. Over [aAove] is from uyejia, higher. 

89. OvERTHWART is a compouna of aver and ihwoH, cross. 

40. Past is a contraction n*om the perfect partidple jWM«V(i. 

41. Bound [ahout] is from the noun or adjective round. 

42. Since [seen], says Tooke, is from the perfect participle of reon, to see. 
48. Through (contracted from thorough) is from, a Saxon word meaning 

door orpaasage. 

44. I^BOUGHOUT is a compound of through and out. 

45. Till [the end] Ib from the Saxon cil, [Saxonfor^,] noting end of time. 

46. To is a simple word from the Saxon co, which is supposed to come 
from a Gothic noun signifydng end. 

47. Touching is from the first participle of the verb to touch. 

48. TowABD or towards is probably a compound of to and tvardy from 
f aiibum, to hok. 

49. Under [on nether] is from the Dutch on neder, on lower. 

50. Underneath is a compound from under and nea;!^ low. 

51. Until is ft Compound from on or u/n and tiU, the end. 
62. Unto (now little used) is from on or un and to. 

58. Up is from the Saxon up, which H. Tooke traces to upa, hi^/h, 

64. Upon \high on] is from up and on. 

55. WriH \joi/n] is probably from the imperative of piBan, to jam. 

66. Within \by-vn\ is from wUh and in. 

67. WriHouT [hy-out] is from tpith and out, 

58. Worth [(^t?ie vaikie of] is from the Saxon verb wyrihan or weorthan. 
to he; and has, by pedigree, as good a clfum to be a preposition as by and 

♦ Beside should be used as a preposition, and besides only a an adverb. See rear 
lont for this distinction, in (JaanpibelCs Philosophy qfRhetorie, 
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tDUh: the old English writers nsed tvorth for he, in every part of the conjn* 
gation. According to J. JBl Toohe, witkj in the two compounds tviikin iin^ 
without, is from pfjiZ>, the imperadve of py^&an, to be; and the meaziin^ of 
the former la bem, and of the latter be otU, Compare the derivations ot by, 
WITH, and woBTH ; and see observations 6th and 7th, on Bole 22d, page 

SECTION X — ^DERIVATION OF INTERJECTIONS. 

Those significant and constructive words which are occasionally used aft 
Intenections, do not require an explanation here ; and those mere sounds 
which are in no wise expressive of thought, scarcely admit of definition or 
derivation. The interjection Hey is probably a corruption of the a<ijective 
high; — Alas is from the French helas; — Auick is probablj' a corruption of 
auu; — ^Wblaway (which is now corrupted into weuaday,) is from the Saxon 
palapa, wo on too; — ^Fie, from plan, to hate; — Heyday, from high day;— 
AvAUNT, from the French avant, before ; — Lo, from look; — ^Begone, firom be 
and gone; — Weloohb, from well and coTne. 

SECTION XL — ^EXPLANATION OF THE PREFIXES. 

In the formation of words, certain particles are often employed as prefixes; ^, 
which, as thev generally have some peculiar import, may be separately ex- 
plained. A row of them are of Anglo-Saxon origin ; and the greater part 
of these are still employed as separate words in our language. The rest are 
Latin, Greek, or Frencti prepositions. The roots to which tiiey are prefixed- 
are not always proper English words. Those which are such, are caUed 
Sepcmible BadicaU; and those which are not such, Inseparable £ad4cal8. 

CLASS I. ENGLISH OR ANGLO-SAXON PREFIXES. 

1. A, as an English prefix, signifies on, in, at, or to; as in a-board, a-thore, 
a-aleep^ a-fa/r^ a-Jmd. The French a, to, is probably the same partide; as 
in a-ckeu. This prefix is sometimes redundant ; as m OrwaJce, a^rise, 

2. Be signifies tipon, to, by, or for ; as in be-smtter, be-times, be4ide, b&- 
tpedk. It 18 sometimes redundant ; oa in be-firdjbe-^leok^ be-hved, 

3. OouNTEB means against or opposite; as in counter-poue, ooimter-evidencej 
counter-natural. 

4. Fob, in composition, seems to aigmfyfrom : it is found in the irregular 



verbs for-bear, jor-bid, for-get, fnr-gim, for-eake, forswear; and mfor-do, 
for-pa88,for-pme, for-say, for-think, for-waste, which last are now seldom 
used. 

5. FoBB, prefixed to verbs, signifies before; as in for^hn&w,fore-teU: pre- 
fixed to nouns, it is an adjective, and signifies anterior ; as in. foreside, fore- 
part, 

6. Half, signiMng one of two equal parte, is much used in composition ; 
and. often, merely to denote imperfection : as, haHf-eigkted, seeing imper- 
fectly. 

7. Mis signifies wrong; as in mis-do, mis-place, 

8. Out, prefixed to verbs, generally denotes excess ; as in out-do, oui-leap: 
prefixed to nouns, it is an adjective, and signifies (xterior; as in out-eiae, 
9ut-parish. j 

9. Over usually denotes superiority or excess ; as in over-power, oderst/rain, 
0ver-large, over-dose, over-growth. 

10. Self signifies one's own person, or belongina to one's oton person. It is 
much used in composition ; as in seJf-looe, self-iumse, self-affairs^ e^-wtUed^ 
Hlf-aoousing, Sometimes w^ means very; as in selfsame, 

11. Un denotes negation or contrariety ; as in wn-hind, un-load, 

1 ?* S**^?* denotes inferiority ; as in under-vahie, under-derk, 

18. Up denotes motion upwards; as in up-Uft: sometimes subversion ; m 
in upset. ' 

Ifl.?^?^' "* \ P^®^ (unUke the common preposition With,) BifnifiM 
^^t,from, or back; as k withstand, wUh-hOd, \^h-draw. *^ ^^^ 
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The primitives to which these are prefixed, are not many of them employ- 
ed eeparately in En^liBh. The final letter of the " ' * 



CLASS n. — LATIN PREFIXES. 

notm.. ^_„ 

* * ^ prefix ady oon^ «c, in, ob, or 

mibf is often changed before certain consonants. 

1. A, AB, or ABS, means from, or away : as, a-wri, to turn from ; ab-duoe, 
to lead from ; abt-tract, to draw away. 

2. Ad, ao, qf, al, an, op, as, at,—^ or at : as, ad-^oeri, to turn to ; ae-cede, 
to yield to ; ajf-ftux, a flowio^-to ; oL ly, to hind to ; aTi-^ne]^ to link to ; a^ 
fly, to pnt to ; w-9ume, to take to ; oi-teH, to witness to. 

8. Ante,— belbre : as ante-cedent, going before ; ante-mundane, before the 
Tforld ; ante-date, to date before. 

4. CiBcuM, — aroond or abont : as, cireunirvolve, to roll around. 

5. Con, com, a>. eol, eor,— together : as, contract, to draw together; eam- 
fd, to drive together ; co-erce, to force together ; eotrlect, to gather t(^ether ; 
oor-rade, to scrape together ; oon-Juncticn, a joinings-together. 

6. Contra. — against: as cantra-^Uct, to speak against. 

7. De, — or, from, or down : as, de-ncfte, to be a sign of; de4raet^ to draw 
troia:<ie-pend, to hang down ; de-press, to press down. 

8. DiB. Di, — away or apart: as, dis-pel,iK) drive away; dissect, to cut 
•part ; ai-vert, to tarn away. Dis, beibre English words, generally reverses 
their meaning ; as, please, dis-please, 

9. £ or EX, ec, ej, — out: as, e-Ject, to cast out; ex-tract, to draw out; eo* 
Stacy, a raising-out ; ef-face, to blot out. 

10. Extra, — ^beyond : as, extrorvagant, wandering beyond. 

11. In, iL im, ir,— in, into, against, or upon: as^ inspire, to breathe in; 
Grlude, to <uaw in by deceit ; im-mure, to wall in ; %r-ruption, a breaking-in ; 
inr-cur, to run into; in-dict, to declare a^nst; vm-pvie, to chaige upon. 
These syllables, prefixed to nouns or adjectives, generally reverse theif 
meaning ; as, ir-religion, ir-rational, insecure, insane, 

12. Inixb,— between : as, intersperse, to scatter between; inter-Jectionf 
something thrown in between. 

15. bnio, — within; as^ intro-vert. to turn within. 

14. Ob, oCy of, op, — a^amst: as, oo-trude, to thrust against; oc-cttr, to run 
against; offer, to bnng aguust; op-pose, to place ag^nst; object, cast 
against. 

16. Per, — ^through or by: as, per-wuie, to go through; per-<lhance, by 
ebance ; per-cent, by the hundred. 

16. Post, — after : as, post^ne, to place after. 

17. Pr«, or pre, — before : as, presume, to take before ; pr&positum, a 
placing-before, or something placed before. 

18. Pro, — for, forth, or forwards : as, pro-vide, to take care for ; pro-duce, 
to bring forth ; pro-trude, to thrust forwards. 

19. pRETER, — past or beyond : as, preter-it, gone by ; preter-nattirai, be* 
yond what is natural. 

20. Be, — ^agiun or back: as, re-view, to view a^in: re-pel, to drive back. 

21. Betbo, — ^backwards : as, retro-cession, a going- oack wards. 

22. Se, — aside or apart : as, se-duce, to lead aside ; se-cede, to go apart. 
28. Semi, — ^half: as, semi-colon, half a colon; semirdrcle, half a circle; 

semv-voioel, half a vowel. 

24. Sub, sup, *wr,— under: as, subscribe, to write under; sup-ply, to put 
under ; sur-7'eption, a creeping-under ; subject, cast under. 
', 26. SuBTER,— beneath : as, suhter-flu^aus. nowing beneath. 

26. Super, — over or above: as, super-fiuaas, flowing over; s/uper-wUanJt, 
■wimming above; stiper-latitfe, carried over. 

27. Trans,— beyond, over, to an other state or place : as, trans-gress, to 
pass beyond or over ; trans-mit, to send to an other place ; trans-form, to 
change to an other shape. 

CLASS m. — GREEK PREFIXES. 
1. A and AM, in Greek derivatives, denote privation : as, a-nomdlous,yniitr 
ing rule ; an-<mymous, wanting name ; an-archy, want of government. 
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5. AxPHi,— both or two : as, ampki-lnotUj living in two elements. 

8. Aim,— -affiunst : as, anti-acid, against addity ; antirfebriU, against IbTer; 
mrUi-ihesis, a placing-against. 

4. Apo, aph, — ^irom : as, apo-ttrophsj a tuming-from ; apk-^Bfuity a taking- 
from. 

6. BiA,— through: as, dia-gonaly throogh the oonxers; dia-^nuUr^ tiie 
measure through. 

6. £pi, ephy — apon : as, qn-demiCf upon the people ; (g^h-emera, upon a 
daj. 

7. HsMi,— half: as, hemi-sphere, half a sphere. 

8. Htpjcb, — over : as, hyper^eriiioalf over-criticaL 

9. Htpo, — ^under : as, h^/po-^taaiay substanoe, or that which stands under; 
l^ipo-tkesuy supposition, or a placing-under. 

10. Meta,— beyond, over, to an other state or place: as, meta-inorphotiy 
lo change to an other shape. 

11. Para, — against : as, para-dox, something contrary to common opinion* 

12. Febi, — around : as, perirphery, the circumference, or measure round. 
18. Stn, sym, «yZ,— together : as, syn^tax^ a pladng4ogether; tym-paUp^ 

a suffering-together ; tytrlaile^ wha4i is taken together. 

GLASS IV. ^FRENCH PREFIXES. 

1. A is a preposition of very frequent use in French, and generally means 
to. Wo have suggested that it is probably the same as the Anglo-Saxon 
prefix a. It is found in a few English compounds that are of Fronch, and 
not of Saxon origin : Ordieu, to God ; Oriotit, to the end or turn. 

2. Ds, —of or from: as in de-mwr€, of manners ; deAvoer, to ease from or 
of. 

8. Demi,— half: as, demirmany half a man; defMrgod, half a god. 

4. En, «m,— in, into, or upon : as, en-chain, to hold in ch^ns ; em4»rac$, to 
clasp in the arms; en-iomb, to put into a tomb ; em-^oMr, tostud upon. Many 
words are yet wavering between the French and the Latin orthography of 
this prefix: as, embody, or imbody; ensurance, or insurance; ensnare, or inn 
snare; enquire, or inquire. 

6. Sub, — upon, over, or after: as. sur-nams, a name upon a name; 9i¥ir^ 
9sy, to look over; sur-wiUy to live aner, to overlive, to outliye. 
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APPENDIX III. 

(SYNTAX.) 

OP THE QUALITIES OF STYLE. 

Style is the partionlar maimer in which a penon ezpressea his oooceptioxifi 
hy means of lanffnage. It is different from mere words, and is not to be 
regulated altogether by rules of construction. It always has some relation 
t6 the author's peculiar manner of thinking; and, being that sort of expres- 
sion which his thoughts most readily assumer, sometimes partakes, not only 
of what is characteristio of the man, but even of national peculiarity. The 
words which an author employs, may be proper, and so cons^oted as to 
yk>la|;e no rule of syntax ; and yet his s^le may have great faults. 

To designate the general characters of style, such epithets as oondse^ dif- 
fuse,— neat, negligent, — ^nervous, feeble^^— simple, affected, — easy, stiff, — 
perspicuous, obscure.— elegant, norid, — are employed. A considerable di- 
versity of s^le, mav oe found in comjxwi^ons all equally excellent in their 
kind. And, indeed, diffbrent subjects^ as well as the diffsrent endowments 
by which ff^us is oistii^uished, require this divers!^. But in forming his 
sfyle, the Teiarner shoidd remember, that a negligent^ feeble, affected, stiff, or 
obscure style, is always faulty: and that perspicuity, ease, simplicity, 
strength, and neatness, are qttalities always to be aimed at. 

In order to acquire a good style, the frequent practice of composing and 
writing something, is indispensably necessary. Without exercise and dili- 
gent attention, rules or precepts for the attainment of this object, will be of 
no avail. When the learner nas acquired such a knowledge of grammar, as 
to be in some degree qualified for the undertaking, he should devote a staged 
portion of his time to composition. This exercise will bring the powers of 
nis mind into requisition, m a way that is well calculated to strengthen them. 
And if he has opportunity for reading, he may, by a diligent perusal of the 
best authors, acquire both language and taste, as well as sentiment ; and 
these three are the essential qualifications of a good writer. 

In regard to the qualities which constitute a good style, we can here oflbr 
no more than a few orief hints. With respect to words and |>hrases, partio- 
nlar attention should be pud to ^mri^, propriety y and preoinon; and. with 
respect to sentences, to pertmeuUy, umty, and ttrength. Under each oi these 
heads, we shall arrange in the form of snort precepts a few of the most im- 
portant directions for the forming of a good style. 

SECTION I. — OF PURITY. 

Purity of style oonrists in the use of suoh words and phrases only, as be- 
long to the languaffe which we write or speak. 

^txoBFT 1. Avoid the unnecessary use of foreign words or idioms : as, 
fraioktur^ hauteur ^ deUoatesee, pMease^ ndbUase ; he repented liMMelf; it %eirve% 
to an excellent purpose. 

Pbeokft 2. Avoid, on ordinary occasions, obsolete or antiquated words; 
as, tr^tZom, erewhile, tehoso, albeit, moreover^ aforetimey metkinka, 

riuccxpT 8. Avoid strange or unauthorised, words : as, Jhdterationy inspe^ 
tator, judgenuUicalj inowniberment, eonneotUy, eteeterised, martyrized, 

Pbbceft 4. Avoid bombast, or affectation of fine writing. It is ridiculous, 
however serious the subject : as. " Personifications, however rich the depk>- 
tions, and unconstrained their latitude ; analogies, however imposing *- 
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objects of parallel) and the media of comparifion ; can never expose the coxh 
sequences of sin to the extent of fitct, or the range of demonstration."-* 
Anonymous, 

SECTION n-OF PROPRIETY. 

Propriety of language consists in the selection and right construction, of 
such words as the best usage has appropriated to those ideas which we in- 
tend to egress hj^ them. 

PbeoeptI. Avoid low and provincial expressions: such as, ^^Say» I;^''^ 
^^Thinii I to myt^^/";"— "2b get into a serape;^^—^^ Stay here imle I return." 

Pbboxpt 2. In writing prose, avoid words and phrases that are merely 
poetical : such as, mom, eve^jMntf lone, amid, oft, steepy ;—^^ what Ume the 
winds arise." 

Pbbokpt 8. Avoid technical terms : except where they are necessary, in 
treating of a particular art or science. In technoloffv, they are proper. 

Pbx^pt ^ Avoid the recurrence of words in dmerent senses, or such a 
repetition of words as denotes paucity of language : as, " His own reaaon 
might have suggested better reoAm*." — " Qregory favoured the undertaking, 
for no other reason than this ; that the manager, in oountenance,^iKmrM 
his fnend." — " I toant to ffo and see what he wants,'''' 

Pbbgspt 5. Supply words that are wanting : thus, in stead of saying, " This 
action increased his former services," say, "This action increased tie merit 
(f\uB former services." 

Pbbokpt 6. Avoid equivocal or ambiguous expressions : as, " His memory 
shall be lost on the eami."— " I long smce learned to like nothing but what 
you A?." 

Pbbobft 7. Avoid unintelligible and inconsistent expressions : as, '* I have 
observed that the superiority among these coffee-house politicians, proceeds 
from an opinion of gallantry and &shion." — " These words do nol convey 
even an opaque idea of the author^s meaning." 

Pbboxpt 8. Observe the natural order of things or events, and do noXpvt 
ihe cart b^ore the horse : as, " The scribes tauniht and studied the law of 
Moses." — " They can neither return to nor lease their houses." — "He tum- 
bled, head over heels, into the water." 

SECTION m. — OP PRECISION. 

Precision consists in avoiding all superfluous words, and adapting the ex- 
pression exactly to the though^ so as to exhibit neither more nor mss tban 
IB intended by the author. 

Pbbobft 1. Avoid a useless tautology, either of expression or sentiment: 
as in, "Return a^ai» /-^-return hack o^oin /—converse together f—nse up}— 
tail down /—enter in /—a mutual likeness to each other /—the latter end ;-- 
Uquid Btream&;— -grateful thanks; — the last <2^a2^/— tmrou^out the wM 
book." " Whenever I go, he always meets me there."—" Where is he a< * 
/« there;"— "Nothing &tf but that."— "It is odious and Ao^wZ."— "His 
fidthfulness andjidehiy should be rewarded." 

Pbboxpt 2. 01>8erve the exact meaning of words accounted synonymousy 
and employ those which are the most smtable : as, " A diUgent scholar inav 
<M^ir« knowledge, gain celebrity, obtain rewards, win prices, and Mt higk 
honour, thoujifh he earn no monev." These six verbs lutve nearly the saint 
BManing, andyet they cannot well be dianged. 

SECTION IV.— OP PERSPICUITY. 

Perspicuity consists in freedom from obscurity or ambiguity. It is a qusj* 
ity so essential, in every kind of writing, that for the want of it, no ment 
can atone. " Without this, the richest ornaments of style, only glimmer 
throui^h the dark, and puzzle instead of pleasing the reader."— ^toir. Per- 
jF*^'^? being the most important property of language, and an exemption 
iSr^i?® most embarrassing defects, seems even to rise to a degree of pofli- 
ive Deauty. We are naturally pleased with a style that frees us from sU 
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8ii8pei38ein regard to the meaning; that " carries ns through the subject 
without embarrassment or confusion ; and that fdways flows like a limpid 
stream, through which we can see to the very bottom." 

Pbeckpt 1. rlace adjectives, relative pronouns, participles, adverbs, and 
explanatory phrases^ as near as possible to the words to which they relate, 
and in such a situation as the sense requires. The following sentences are 
deficient in perspicuity: — "Reverence is the veneration paid to superior 
Banctity, intermixed with a certain degree of awe." " The Bomans under- 
stood liberty, at least, as well as we." " Taste was never made to cater for 
vanity." 

Pbeoeft 2.V In prose^ avoid a poetic collocation of words. 

PSBOEPT 3. Avoid faulty ellipsis, and repeat all words necessary to p:re' 
serve the sense. Th» following sentences require the words inserted in 
crotchets : "Restlessness of mind disqualifies us, both for the enjoyment of 
peace, and \/or'\ the performance of our duty." — Mv/rray^s Key, "The 
Christian religion gives a more lovely character of God, thau any [otkerl re- 
ligion ever did."— /^. 

SECTION V. — OF UNITY* 

Unity consists in avoiding useless breaks or pauses, and keeping one ob- 
ject predominant throughout a sentence or para^aph. Every sentence, 
-whether its parts be few or many, requires strict unity. 

Pbbosft 1. Avoid brokenness and hitching. The following example Backs 
the veiT quality of which it speaks : " But most of all^ in a single sentence, 
is required the strictest unity. It may consist of parts, indeed, but these parts 
must be so closely bound together, as to make the impression upon th& 
mind, ofona object, not qfmsaijy— Murray's Grammar, 

Pbecsft 2. Treat different topics in separate paragraphs, and distinct sen- 
timents in separate sentences. Error : " The two volumes are, indeed, in- 
timately connected, and oonstOtUe one uniform system of English grammar." 
— Murray'' s Preface, 

Pbboeft 3. In the progress of a sentence, do not desert the prindpal sub- 
ject in favour of adjuncts. Error: " To substantives belong cehder, num- 
ber, and case ; and they are dU of the third person tohen spoken qf, and of 
tiie second when spoken to.^"* — Murray^ s Oramma/r, 

Pbboeft 4. Do not Introduce parentheses, except when a lively remark 
may be thrown in without diverting the mind too long fh>m the principal 
subject. 

SECTION VI. — OF STRENGTH. 

Strength consists in giving to the several words and members of asentetice. 
snch an arrangement as shaU bring out the sense to the best advantage, ana 
present every idea in its due importance. A concise style is the most &vour- 
able to strength. 

Pbxceft 1. Place the most important words in the situation in which they 
will make the strongest impression. 

PbsceptS. a weaker assertion should not follow a stronger; and when 
the sentence consists of two members, the longer should be the concluding 
one. 

Prkobpt 8. "When things are to be compared or contrasted, their resem- 
blance or opposition will be rendered more striking, if some resemblance in 
the language and construction, be preserved. 

Precept 4. It is, in general, ungraceful to end a sentence with an adverb, 
a preposition, or any inconsiderable word or phrase, which may either be 
omitted or be introduced earlier. 
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APPENDIX IV. 

(PEOSODT.) 

OF POETIC DICTION. 

Poetiy. 08 defined by Dr. Blair, *' is the langua^ of passion, or of enlivenftd 
Imagination, formed, most commonly, into regular nmnbers.'' The style of 
poetiy differs, in many respects^ from that which is commonly adopted in 
prose. Poetic Action abounds m bold figures of speech, and unnaaal collo- 
cations of words. A great part of the figures which have been treated of 
under the head of prosody, are purely poetical. The primary aim of a poet, 
is to please and to mo^e ; and, therefore, it is to the imagination, and tlie 
passions, that he speaks. He may, and ne oneht to have it in his view, to 
instruct and reform : but it is indirect^^, and by pleasing and moving, that 
he accomplishes this end. The exterior and most obvious distinction of 
poetry, is versification : yet there are some forms of verse so loose and fam- 
uiar, as to be hardly distinguishable from prose ; and there is also a speoieB 
of prose, so measured in its cadences, and so much raised in its tone, as to 
^, approach very nearly to poetical numbers. 

POETICAL PECULIARITIES. 

The following are some of the most striking peculiarities in which the 
poets indulge, and are indulged :— 
I. They very often omit the ARTICLES; as, 

" What dreadful pleasure 1 there to stand sublime, 
Like shipwrecik'a mariTier cm desert coast P"* — Beams, 

n. They abbreviate many NOUNS: as, amaze^ for amazement; aedamf 
tor aodamoHan ; ocmstUt, for consultation; corse, for corpse; eve, or even, for 
evening!; fowU^ for fountain; helm, for helmet: lament^ for lamentaim; 
tnorny for momvng; plaint, fi^r complaint; targe, for target; weal, for weaHk. 

III. They employ several nouns that are not used in prose, or are used 
but rarely ; as, henison, boon, emprise, fa/ne, guerdon, guise, xre, hen. Ion, 
meed, sire, steed, stithy, welkin, yore. 

rv. They introduce the noun «c{f after an other noun of the posseSBiK 
case; as, 

1. " Affliction's semblance bends not o'er thy tomb, 

Affliction's self deplores thy youthful doom."— JfwYwt. 

2. "Thoughtless of beauty, she was beauty's «{^."—7%om«)». 

V. They nlace before the verb, nouns, or other words, that usually come 
after it; ana, after it, those that usually come before it: as, 

1. " No jealousy their dawn of love o'ercast, 

Nor blasted were their wedded days with strife."— -Bki«i«. 
. 2. ** No hive hast thou of hoarded sweets." 
' 8. " Thv chain a wretched weight shall prove."— Zan^Aom*. 
4. " Follows the loosen'd aggravated roar,'''' — T%omson, 
6. ^^TlhaX, purple grows the primrose pcUeJ'^—Zanghorne. 

VI. They often place ADJECTIVES after their nouns ; as, 
^* "?/ ^here the gorgeous East, with richest hand, 

Showers on her kings barbaric, pearl and gold."— Jfiftwi. 
»• U>me, nymph demure, with mantle W««." 
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VII. They ascribe qualitieB to things to which they do not Uterally be^ 
ong; as, 

1. " Or irovosy tinJUings lull the distant folds." — Gray, 

2. "Imbitter'd more and more from peevish day to day. ^^— Thomson. 
8. " All thin and naked, to the numS cold nigM.^^—SAaiupeare, 

YIII. They nse concrete terms to express abstract qualities ; (i. e., adjeo« 
tiyes for noons ;) as, 

1. ** Earth's meanest son, all trembling, prostrate falls, 
And on the boutuUssa of thy goodness calls." — Young, 

5. '* Meanwhile, whatever of heoMtifvl or new^ 

SuUime or dreac^fvl, in earth, sea, or sk^, 
By chance or seaJtsh was offered to his view. 
He scanned with canons and romantic eye." — BeaUie, 
8. « Won from the void and formless infiniu:^---MUUm. 

IX. They substitate quality for manner; (L e., adjectives for adverbs;) 

1, "- ^The stately-sailing swan, 

Gives ont his snowr plumaffe to the gale ; 

And, arching j^roua his neck, with oarpr feet 

Bears forward ./^^rctf, and guards his osier isle." — Thonuon, 

2. " Thither continual pilgrims crowded stilL"— /rf. 

X. They form new compound epithets ; as, 

1. ** In vjorldrrejoiaina state, it moves sublime." — Tkomwn. 

2. **The detoy-skirted eioJiSs imbibe the sun." — Id, 

8. " By brooks and groves in hoUovMffhUperinsi gales." — Id, 
4. "The violet of »i^-f«)w»vest."--Zan^Aor»«. 

6. "A league from Epidamnum had we sailed, 

Before the alimy»^iJDmd'ob€yvng deep 

Gave any tragic instance of our hKtm,^''—ShaJD^p«are, 

XI. They connect the comparative degree to the positive ; as, 

1. ^^Near and more near the billows ri8e."~i&mflifc. 

2. " Wide and wider spreads the vale."— 2>y«r. 

8. " Wide and more tnde^ the o'erflowings of the mind 
Take every creature in, of every kind." — Pope. 

XII. They form many adjectives in y, which are not common in prose; 
as, Affleamy ray, — towery height, — eteepy h'il\,—etedy casque^—Tieapy harvests, 
— moony smeld, — wriiky snake,-Hi/t% lake, — vaety deep,— ^y cirdet. 

XIII. They employ adjectives of an abbreviated jEbrm : as, dread^ for 
da-eadftd; drear, for dreary; ebon, for ebony; hoar, for hoary; lone, for 
lonely; eeani, for teanty; 8ki>e, for sloping; submiss, for submissive; vermil, 
for vermiUion; yon, for yonder, 

XIV. Thev employ several adjectives that are not used in prose, or are 
used but selaom ; as, asmre, bliihe, boon, dank, darkling, darksome, aoughby, 
dun,/eU, rife, rapt, nttful, sear, sylvan, twain, wan, 

XV. They employ personal PBOIfOUNS, and introduce their nouns 
^afterwards; as, 

'jl. " It curPd not Tweed alone, that breeze:^— W, ScoU. 
'2. " Is it the llghtninjor's quivering glance, 
That on the thicket streams ; 

Or do they flash on spear and lance, 

The sun's retiring beams V — Id, 

XVI. They sometimes omit the relative, of the nominative case ; as, 
" For is there aught in sleep can charm the wise ?" — Thomson, 

XVn. They omit the antecedent, or introduce it after the relative ; as, 
1. " Who never fasts, no banquet e'er enjoys. 

Who never toils or watches, never 8leeps."--.4r»M<foiy. 
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S. " Who dares tbink one thing and an other tell. 

My Boul detests him as the gates of hell." — Papers Eomer, 

XVni. They remove relative pronouns and other connectives^ into the 
body of their muses ; as, 

1. "Parts the fine locks, her graceful head thai deck."— i)ari£w*. 

2. " Not half so dreadful rises to the sight 

Orients dog, the year when autumn weighs."— Po^V Eomer, 

XIX. They make intransitive VEBBStnsm\kvQ\ as, 

1, " A while he stands, 

QaoMig the inverted landscape, half afraid 

To meditate the blue profound below." — Thomion, 

2. " Still in harmonious intercourse, they Uv^d 

The rural day, and taWd the flowing heart."— /i. 

XX. They give to the imperative mood the first and the third person ; as, 

1. " Thim toe a moment fancy's rapid fiig^ht." — iTiomeon, 

2. " £e man's |>ecnliar workius sole delight." — Seattle, 
8. " And what is reason ? Be she thus cUJWd: 

Beason is upright stature in the soul I" — Young, 

XXI. They employ cany couldy and would as principal verbs transitive; 

1. " What for ourselves we can, is always ours." 

2. " Who does the best his circumstance allows. 

Does well, acts nobly : — ^angels ootUd no moreJ'^ — Young. 
8. " What would this man f Now upward will he soar. 
And, little less than angel, would be more." — Pope. 

XXII. They place the infinitive before the word on which it depends; ai, 

" When first thy sire to send on earth 
Virtue, his darling child, design'd,^^ — Oray, 

XXm. They place the auxiliary after its principal ; as, 
" No longer heed the sunbeam bright 
That plays on Carron's breast he «wi." — Zanghome, 

XXIV. Before verbs they sometimes arbitrarily employ or pmit prefixes : 
as. begird, bedim, evanish, emovej for gird, dim, vanish, move:—lure^ wailf 
wilder , reave; for allure, bewail, bewilder, bereave, 

XXV. They abbreviate verbs : as, list, for listen; ope, for open, 

XXVI. They employ several verbs that are not used in prose, or are used 
but rarely ; as, appal, astound, brook, cower, doff, hen, wena, ween, trow, 

XXVII. They sometimes imitate a Greek construction of the inflnilive; 
•«, 

1, " Who would not sing for Lycidas? he knew 

Himself to sing, ana buHd the lofty rhyme."— Jfiftom 

2. " For not, to have been dipped in Lethd lake, 

Could save the son of Tnetis/rom to die J'^— Spenser, 

XXVni. They employ the PARTICIPLES more frequently than prose 
writers, and in a construction somewhat peculiar ; as, 

1. " He came, and, standing in the midst, expliain'd 

The peace rpected, but the truce obtain'aJ*^ — Pope, 

2, ♦* As a poor miserable captive thrall 

Comes to the place where he before had sat 
Amonff the prime in splendor, now depos'd, 
^ected, emptied, gaz'd, untied, shvn/n'd, 
A spectacle of ruin or of scorn." — Milton, 

XXIX. They employ several AD VERBS that are not used in prose, «r 

S2L?^ ^^^2Si"*' ^^' *^^* *'*^^' W»^4«^, ehoerO^, daftly, fdfy, r^d^ 
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XXX. They give to adyerbe a peooliar location ; as, 
1. " Peeping from/or^ their alleys green." — CoUiru, 

5. " Erect the standard thtre of ancient night."— Jtow». 
8. " The silence qften of pure innocence 

Persuades, when speakmg Mis."— /S^aJfewMar^. 
4. " Where universal love not smiles around.^ — ThotMon. 

6. '* Bobs me of that which not enriches Ynm.^^-^Shaiapeare, 

XXXI. They omit the introductoiy adverb th^re; as, 

** Was nought around but images of rest." — Tfumwm, 

XXXn. They employ the CONJUNCTIONS^ or-or, and iior--fior, m 
•orrespondents ; as, 

1. ^^Onhv the lazy Scheldt or wandering To.^^—OoldtmUh, 

2. ** Wealth he^^i on wealth, nor truth nor safety buys."— •/oAw^w. 
8. " Who by repentance is not satisfied, 

Is nor of heaven, nor earth." — Shahspeare, 

XXXIII. The^ often place PREPOSITIONS and their adjunoto, before 
the words on wmch they depend ; as, 

** Aaamst your &me toiih fondness hate combines ; 
The rival batters, and the lover mines." — Johnson. 

XXXIV. They sometimes place the preposition after its object; as, 
4. " When beauty. Eden^s lowers wi^in. 

First stretched the arm to deeds of sin. 
When paasion burned, and prudence slept. 
The oitying angels bent and wept." — Hog^, 
2. " The Muses fair, these peaceful shades among ^ 

With skillful fingers sweep the trembling strings." — LUyyd. 

XXXV. They employ INTERJECTIONS more firequently than prose 
writers; as, 

*' let me gaxe I — Of gazing there^s no end. 
let me think 1— Thought too is wilder'd here."— Fotm^. 

XXX7I. They employ ANTIQUATED WORDS and modes of exprea* 
aion; as, 

1. " Withouten that would come an heavier bale." — Thomson. 

2. ** He was to toeet, a little roguish page. 

Save sleep and play, who minded nought at all." — Id, 
8. " Not one rftsoons in view was to be found."— iS. 
4. " To number up the thousands dwelling here. 

An useless were, and eike an endless task."— /^. 
6. " Of clerks good plenty here you mote espy,''^—Id. 
f • *< But these I.pa«Mi> by, with Dameless numbers inm."— J2i. 
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deaic^«d ftir young learners, and ' 

BBOWH'S m«lTi'UTJfli OF EK&USH ffftAinrAtt ibr 

the higher classes, 

have been used as ieoBt^book* in the Dtotriot Seheols and 
Academies for several years past, and have received warm 
commendation fh>m Teachers and others interested in edn- 
cation. The author liaving carefully revised these works, 
and made them conform more strictly with bis larger work, 
they are again offered to the Managers of Schools, as Ute 
best works extant on the science of Grammar. 

BBOWirS GBAtfUAB OF ENGLISH COUklOUBS. 

♦* A work of most elaborate finish, and ot siirprising extent 
and copiousness. It presents in a form of much originality, 
and in a style terse and beautiful, all the principles of opt 
language, and developes almost e»#ry pectsUc^rUu ot Idiom 
or of construction.^*— ^or^o»'« lAUrary GcmetU. 

"We advise all who love our language to jprocure a copy of 
this comprehensive commientary upon itr-^CommanSenool 
JoumaL 

**Tbis production stands out in bold reliei; a» thm hm>k of ihe 
age^ on the subject of EngUah Grammar. No scholar eaa 
regard his library complete without this book. It is des- 
tined to be the standard authority In its department, and 
will therefore be found an indispensable requisite in the 
office of every professional man, and on the table of every 
teacher. It must have a place by the side of Webster and 
W orcester, as a hook of reference.'^--iffM8atfAttMtt9 TeachM', 
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Y, for the use of Schools, AcademiesTColleges, and the 

general reader. 

**This is by hx the best fflctstniteA woik of Physiology, de- 
signed for schools and popnUir reading, with which we are 
acquainted.'*—^. Y, Journal €^ MedUdne, 

''It ii. the best popular work on the subject whieh we have 
seen.''— Ptfiftintv^or Jimrnal <tfMedioin6, 

nW-TOBK BEADEBS, KOS. 1, 2. 8. 

Better in some respects than many of the BeaJers now In 
use, this series is worthy the attention of Teachers. 

NEW-YOBK PBIMEB. 

NEW-TOBK SFELLINV'-^noir. 

Two popuUur works for tne younger classes, filled with pietor* 
lal representations of things that ought to be learned early. 

HEW-YORK EXFOSITOB. 

A selection of the words in common use, with their ddlnttlons 
—better adapted for Common Schools than most of tbo 
iMetionaries extant. 
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